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ROOSEVELT’S BODY ON WAY TO CAPITAL 


FUNERAL AT 3 TOMORROW; TRUMAN BECOMES PRESIDENT 


YANKS 45 MILES FROM BERLIN. 


STH ARMY PULLS 
UP 10 ELBE ON 
100 - MILE FRONT 
LEARNS DUISBURG 


Patton Captures Jena and 


Erfurt — Nazi Retreat 


to Bavarian Alps and 
Luftwaffe Revolt Are 
Reported. 


WITH THE UNITED 
STATES THIRD ARMY,/(AP).—President Harry 
April 13 (AP).—The United 
States Third Army’s Fourth 


Armored Division in a 47-| 
mile spurt today crossed the 
Mulde River, 38 miles west of 
Dresden. 


PARTS, 
First 
try opened the battle for Leip-| 
zig this afternoon by crossing | 
the Saale River and fighting | 
into a ring of antiaircraft hat- | 
teries guarding the city, while! 
to the north the Ninth Are 
drew up along a_  100- mile | 
stretch of the Elbe River, at! 
points only 45 miles ‘from 


Berlin. ct 

The Ninth Armored Division of | 
Lt. Gen. Courtney H. Hodges’ First | 
Army crossed the Saale River | 
south of Weissenfels, 14 miles from | 
Leipzig, and smashed into the | 
outer defenses of the bomb-bat-| 
tered city where perhaps a million | 
persons are living in cellars and| 
shelters. The Americans were, 
seven miles from the city limits, 
and 95 from the Red Army lines. | 


One tank column of Lt. Gen. 
George 5S. Patton’s rampaging 
Third Army drove into Pagau, on) 
the Elster River 11 miles south of) 
Leipzig in an advance of more| 
than 50 miles in 24 hours, This | 
force appeared to be by-passing 
Leipzig on the south, heading for | 
the Elbe River in the Dresden) 


A pril 


area and a junction with the Rus- 3 


£1ans. 


Another of Patton’s armored 
columns on his southern flank 
was less than 34 miles from 
Czechoslovakia and within 16 of 
Bayreuth. To the rear, Third) 
Army infantry captured Erfurt 
and Jena, the scene of Napoleon's | 
ictory over the Prussians in 1806. | 
eto has a population of 72,000 is | 
in the seat of the Zweiss optical 
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Showers and Cooler 
THE TEMPERATURES. 
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Normal this ; norma! 


maximum 
minimum, 6. 


Yesterday's high, 78 at 4:30 p. m.; low, 
61 at 7 a m 


Weather in other cities-—Page 14A. 


Official forecast 
for St. Louis and 
vicinity: Partly 
cloudy to cloudy 
and cooler to 
night and tomor- 
row, with show- 
ers tonight; low- 
est in morning 
about 52, highest 
in afternoon 
about 62. 


Missouri: Part- 
ly cloudy’ to 
cloudy, with 
scattered show- 
ers and thunder- 
storms tonight; 
tomorrow partly 
cloudy to cloudy 
and cooler, with 
showers in 
southeast por- 
tion. 

Illinois: Cloudy tonight and to- | 
morrow; showers in south and east | 
portions tonight and south portion 
tomorrow; much cooler tomorrow, 
and in northwest portion to-| 
night: fresh winds. 

Sunset, 7:36 p. m.; 
morrow), 6:26 a. m. 
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TRUMAN 10 GIVE 
FOREIGN POLICIES 
IN TALK MONDAY 
I0 JOINT SESSION 


To 


| 
| 


Speak Armed 
Forces by Radio Tues- 


to 


day — Senators Quote 


Him as 100 Pct. for 


Roosevelt’s Policies. 


WASHINGTON, April 13 
S. 
Truman told Senators today 
he will outline his foreign pol- 
icles briefly at a joint session 
‘of Congress at 1 p. m. (noon 


‘St. Louis time) Monday. He 


will speak to the nation’s 
armed forces by radio Tues- 


Army tanks et Se 


day night. 

Senators who attended a 
‘luncheon with the new Presi- 
‘dent at the Capitol on his first 
day in office said Truman told 
them he is 100 per cent for 
President Roosevelt’s foreign 


In the address Tuesday night, 
which will be beamed to anembers 
of the armed forces all over the 
world, Truman is expected to pay 
tribute to President Roosevelt 
and to urge that the war be car- 


Tied forth vigorously on all fronts 


with victory as a potential me- 
morial for his iate chief. 

Calls Stettinius, War Chiefs. 

Chiefs of state and military af- 
fairs assembled at the White 
House today to help Truman as- 
‘sume wartime leadership of the 
Government, 

Secretary of State Stettinius, 
whose knowledge of the _ inter- 
national situation was second 
Only to that of President Roose- 
velt, arrived to join Truman at 
10: 15 a. m., and top military com- 
'manders arrived soon afterward. 

Stettinius immediately was ush- 
ered into the Oval Room, where 
Truman was working. 

The military chieftians sum- 
moned were Fleet Adm, William D. 
Leahy, the late President’s mili- 
ary adviser; Fleet Adm. Ernest 
King, Chief of the Navy; Gen. 
George C. Marshall, Army Chief 
of Staff; Secretary of War Stim- 
son and Secretary of the Navy 
Forrestal. 

Secretary Stimson and Gen. 
| Marshall arrived with Lt. Gen. 
Barney M. Giles of the Army Air 
Forces, They were followed close- 
ly by Adm, King, and a moment 
later, by Secretary Forrestal. All 
of the military group were sol- 
emn and silent. 

Truman conferred for 48 min- 
utes with the military group. 

On leaving the conference, Gen. 
Marshall referred all inquiries to 


| Continued on Page 13, Column 1. 


‘1HAVE ATERRIFIC 


HEADACHE,’ LAST 
WORDS OF F. D. R. 


ito fall to Allied armies. 
}population of 1,924,000 it was the 


WARM SPRINGS, Ga., April 13 

(AP),—President Roosevelt’s last 
‘words were: “TI have a terrific 
| headache.” 
.. They were uttered when Mme. 
Elizabeth Schoumatoff, a New 
York artist, was sketching the 
President. The Chief Executive 
lost conagiousness and never re- 
covered. ’ 


BATTLE 


Roosevelt's Last Picture; Truman Taking Oath | 


This photo of PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT is believed to be 
his last picture. It was made at the White House March 29, 


just before his departure for Warm Springs, Ga., where he 
died yesterday. 


FOR - LEIPZIG 


GASKET IS: BORNE 
T0 TRAN THROUGH 
ANE OF SOLDIERS 


| yesterday afternoon, was en route on a 


iahanatiinel Press Wirephotos. 


PRESIDENT HARRY S. TRUMAN, first Missourian to oc- 
cupy the office, taking the oath in a tense ceremony at the 
White House yesterday as MRS. TRUMAN looks on. 


DAY OF MOURNING 
S PROCLAIMED 
FOR TOMORROW 


Truman Calls for Nation- 


Wide Observance—No 
Production Recesses at 


War Plants. 


WASHINGTON, April 13 (AP). 
—President Harry S. Truman to- 
day proclaimed tomorrow as a 
national day of mourning for 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, but there 
will be no general interruption in 


the flow of supplies to the fight- 
ing fronts. 

Shortly after the new Chief 
Executive issued his proclamation 
asking that the country observe 
the day of Roosevelt's funeral 
services at the White House hy 
visiting the churches in their re- 
spective communities, War Pro- 
duction Board Chief J. A. Krug 
issued a call to all war plants to 
work full schedules today and to- 
morrow. This, said Krug, was 
“pursuant to wishes expressed 
this morning by Presicent Tru- 
man.” 

“American workers and man- 
agement can pay their tribute to 
Franklin Roosevelt in no better 
way than by staying on the job to 
maintain an unbroken production 
of war goods,” Krug said in tele- 
grams sent to all WPB field of- 
fices. 


Services in Plants. 

Commemorative services “might 
well be held” wherever plants de- 
sire to do so, Krug stated. 

Some large corporations already 
have sent word to their plants 
and offices that memorial ob- 
servances may be held at 4 p. m., 
the hour of the presidential rites. 

Secretary of War Stimson of- 


~ Continued on Page II, Column 5._ 


REDS TAKE VIENNA, CAPTURE 
130,000 IN FIGHT FOR CITY 


me eo - 


LONDON, April 13 (AP).—Pre- 
mier Stalin annou@ced tonight the 
capture of Vienna. Fall of the 
| Austrian capital, historic gateway 
for invasions of Bavaria, came 
after eight days of bloody street 
fighting along the banks of the 
| Danube. 

One-time capital of the Haps- 
burgs and second only to Berlin 
‘in the greater Reich that Adolf 
Hitler put together, Vienna was 
the eighteenth European capital 
With a 


world’s fifteenth city before the 
war. It is the largest city yet 
captured by the Russians, 

Stalin called Vienna a “stra- 
tegically important center of Ger- 
man defenses covering the routes 
to the southern areas of Ger- 
many.” He ordered a victory sa- 
lute of 24 salvos from 324 Moscow 
guns, a celebration reserved only 
for major triumphs. 

In the fight for Vienna and its 
approaches from March 16 to 
April 13, the Third and Second 
Ukrainian Armies of Marshals 
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‘Servicemen Guard Casket Aboard Train 


"e 


— Associated Press Wirephoto. 


The flag- araped casket containing the body of President Roosevelt aboard the specia] train 


which is taking it to Washington. 


GY MEMORIAL 
SERVICE SET FOR 
TT AM.TOMORKOW 


City-wide memorial services for 
President Roosevelt will be held 
tomorrow morning at 11 o'clock 
on the south steps of Soldiers’ 
Memorial, Mayor Aloys P. Kauf- 
mann announced today. The May- 
or asked that at that time all 
work and industry cease and 
every citizen, at home, at io. 
or 


or at work, pause in respect” 
two minutes. 

Leaders of all faiths have been 
asked to participate in the serv- 
ices, which will be brief, and units 
from local military and naval 
posts have been asked to attend. 
Business and labor groups, patri- 
otic organizations and schools will 
take part in the services. City 
Hall will be closed from 10:30 a. m. 
until noon. 

Gov. Phil M. Donnelly, former 
Governors of the State, and the 
Mayors of nearby municipalities 
have been invited. 

“The death of President Roose- 
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TRUMAN TO ATTEND 
BURIAL SUNDAY 
AT HYDE PARK 


WASHINGTON, April 13 (AP). 
—President Truman will attend 
burial services for President 
Roosevelt at Hyde Park Sunday, 


the White House announced to- 
day. 

Jonathan Daniels, a presidential 
secretary, told a press conference 
that security rules on the travels 
of the President will have to be 
cast aside for this occasion. 

While lacking full details of 
plans for the White House funeral 
services tomorrow, Daniels said 
they would be simple and digni- 
fied. He added that no photog- 
raphers would be permitted inthe 
East Room for the ceremony and 
there will be no radio broadcast 
of the actual services. 

Most of President Roosevelt's 
family will gather here for the 
funeral, probably including Elliott 
and James, two of his sons who 
are in the fighting forces. 

Daniels announced that Harry 
Hopkins, 
adviser, will fly 
Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn., 
where he has been under treat- 
ment. He will return there imme- 
diately after the services. 

The presidential secretary 


here from the 


Mrs. Roosevelt had _ expressed the | 


~ Continued on Page 13, Column 3. 


Roosevelt’s confidential | 


said | Hyde 
As crowds of shoppers and the-| 


STUNNED SILENCE 
ROT REACTION 


OF SI. LOUISANS 


By JOHN R. BELL 

Of the Post-Dispatch Staff. 

St. Louisans received the an- 
nouncement of the death of Presi-| 
dent Roosevelt in stunned silence 
The first reaction of many was 
that of disbelief but, 
authenticity of the first shocking 
reports became clearly’ estab- 
lished, a somber, reverent atmos- 
phere pervaded the city. 

Leading citizens of all sects, 
creeds, races and political convic 
tions mourned his passing. 
cial memorial services were) 
planned in many churches to take | 


place, in most cases, 
afternoon at the time of the fu- 
neral in the East Room of the 
White House, or on Sunday after- | 
noon at the time of the burial at. 
Park. N. Y. 


spe 
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‘| President’s physician; 


after the| 


Saturday | 


Mrs. Roosevelt, Who Flew to Warm 
Springs After President’s Death 
From Cerebral Hemorrhage, Rides 
in Cortege—White House Services 
To Be Simple, Burial at Hyde Park 
Sunday. 


By D. HAROLD OLIVER 
Associated Press Reporter Who Had ‘‘Covered’’ Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt Since 1936. 

ABOARD ROOSEVELT FUNERAL TRAIN, April 13 
(AP). — The body of President Franklin D. Roosevelt, who 
died unexpectedly at the age of 63 at Warm Springs, Ga., 
23-hour run to Wash- 
‘ington today for funeral services in Washington at 4 p. m. 
(3 o’clock St. Louis time) tomorrow and burial Sunday at 
Hyde Park, N. Y. 

The 10-car special train, full of friends and associates, 
who hurried to Warm Springs when news of his death spread, 
got under way at 10:15 a. m, and will arrive in Washington at 
10 a. m. (9 St. Louis time). The body was taken to the train on 
‘a motor hearse through a lane of soldiers from Fort Ben- 


ining, Ga, 

Two thousand soldiers from the Fort Benning Infantry 
School and Parachute School under the general command of 
Maj. Gen. Fred L. Walker arrived in the early morning hours 


to provide an honor guard. 
Also on hand at the depot was the Ninety-nintr Army Ground 


a Ferces Band from Fort Benning, led by Chief Warrant Officer Loy 
3}A, Ebersole. 


Pallbearers were picked from the Army, Navy and Marines. 
Two companfes of Fort Benning troops lined both sides of the 


© three-quarter mile highway stretched from the Warm Springs 


Foundation to the railroad station. The cortege passed the adminis- 
tration building where polio patients sat and stood to watch their 
benefactor pass for the last time. 


| Troops Lead the Slow March. 


The winding red dirt road from the Roosevelt Pine Mountain 


Bs cottage to the Foundation gate was filled with troops who led the 
% | slow march to the train which began at 9:25 o'clock. The eight body- 
s} bearers included four Army men from Fort Benning, two Marines 


from the President’s guard encampment at Warm ‘Springs, and 


4 two Navy enlisted. men from Atlanta. 


Roosevelt, who flew from Washington last night, rode in 
Others included V. Adm, Ross T. McIntire, the late 
Comdr. Howard Bruenn, the young Navy 
|doctor who was at the bedside when the President died of a cerebral 
ep necererneee at 3:35 p. m. St. Louls time yesterday; Secretaries 
‘Stephen Eafly and William D. Hassett, and R. Adm. Jules James, 
commandant of the Sixth Naval District at Charleston, 8. C. Early 
‘and McIntire Flew down yesterday. 

| Mrs. Roosevelt rode with Miss Laura Delano and Miss Margaret 
liane, presidential cousins from Hyde Park, and the body bearers 
'walked behind the hearse. Behind them also on foot for the nearly 
three miles to the train were high ranking Army and Navy officers 
in this area. The procession made only about three miles an hour. 

The cortege slowed almost to a standstill at the Foundation 
administration building as if to give the late President an oppor- 
tunity to say a final farewell to the crippled children. Chief Petty 
Officer Graham Jackson, Atlanta Negro musician, now in the Coast 
Guard, stood in the center of the patient spectators and played 
“Going Home” softly on a pianc accordion, Jackson had enter- 
tained Mr. Roosevelt many times during his visit to Warm Springs. 

Leaving the Foundation grounds, the cortege passed through 
|two battalions of airborne infantry and paratroopers spaced 10 feet 
apart and standing at attention. One trooper dropped in his tracks 
from the blistering sun as a press car passed. The head of the pro- 
cession reached the depot, crowded with villagers, at 10 o'clock, 
requiring 35 minutes for the trip from atop Pine Mountain. 
| Mrs. Roosevelt, dressed in black, walked to the Conneaut, Roose- 
'velt private car, on the arm of Early, followéd shortly after by the 
| bearers carrying the flag-draped: casket. 

‘Atlanta Crowd Meets Funeral Train. 
The funeral train arrived at Atlanta early in the afternoon. 
‘Crowds lined an adjacent viaduct and the station area, 

Two hundred soldiers in summer battle dress guarded the track 
as the train came in, the bright bayonets on their rifles gleaming 
in the sunlight. Many of the soldiers wore overseas ribbons. 
| Mayor William J. Hartsfield of Atlanta presented a huge basket 
of flowers on behalf of his city. 
| Mr. Roosevelt went to Warm Springs March 30 for one of his 
| periodic visits to seek rest and to bask in the sun. He had planned 
to stay another week, then return to Washington, spend a day and 
start for a cross-country trip to San Francisco to open the world 
security conference April 25. 

Funeral services tomorrow are to be in the historic East Room 
of the White House. The body will not lie in state. 

Presidential Secretary Hassett said the funeral services would be 


Mrs. 
the procession. 
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ROOSEVELT WAS BEING SKETCHED BY ARTIST WHEN STRICKEN 


Colorful Career Comes to End 
With Plans Partly Mapped for 


Journey to Security Parley) 


Lapsed Into Unconsciousness in Chair. at| 


Roosevelt's Bo 


ae cai 


Cottage Fireplace—Negro Valet and Fili- , a 


pino Houseboy Carried Him to Bed—Two)}, 


Cousins, Confidential Secretary Present. 
Continued From Page One. 


of the same “utmost simplicity” the President decreed for his mother, 
who died in. 1941. 

After midnight this morning, Hassett gave out details for the 
funeral. 
the body will be entrained for Hyde Park, to arrive at the family 
estate on the east bank of the Hudson at 9 a. m., Eastern war time, 
Sunday. 

Burial will be at 10 a. m. in the family garden between the 
rambling stone and stucco house and the Roosevelt Library. 

Members of the Cabinet and Supreme Court, heads of Federal 
agencies, a representative group of Senators and Representatives, 
members of the family and friends will accompany the funeral party 
from Washington. 

The East Room services wil! be conducted by Bishop Angus Dun 
of the Washington Episcopal Cathedral, the Rev. Howard 8. Wilkin- 
gon of St. Thomas Episcopal Church and the Rev. John G. Magee 
of St. John’s Episcopal Church across LaFayette Park from the 
White House. 

The President prayed each March 4 at St. John’s until the 
inaugural date was changed to Jan. 20. In the last two years, 
however, he attended inaugural church services in the White House. 

Conducting the burial service at the graveside in Hyde Park will 
be the Rev. Dr. George W. Anthony, new rector of St. James 
Episcopal Church, where the President was senior warden. 

Mrs. Roosevelt, Early and McIntire were driven immediately to 
the President's cottage after they. arrived by car from Fort Benning 
shortly before midnight. 

Mrs. Roosevelt was described by officials as bearing up “very 
nobly—heroically.” ‘ 

Warm Springs Patients Stunned. 

Warm Springs village and its nearby foundation for after- 
treatment of infantile paralysis—which Mr. Roosevelt helped found 
after he had been stricken and crippled by the disease—were stunned 
by the news of the passing of the President, the first chief executive 
to serve more than two terms. He was elected to a fourth term a 
little more than five months ago and was inaugurated Jan. 20, 10 days 
before his birthday. 

Many had tears in their eyes a8 they passed the word of 
Mr. Roosevelt's death among polio patients and foundation officials. 
The patients were looking forward to a visit from the President 
early last night. They were to put on a minstrel show for him, then 
re-do the act tonight for others. 


He said that six hours after the services in the East Room | 


Also canceled, just as it was 
old-fashioned Southern barbecue 


about to get under way, was an 
at the hilltop cabin of Mayor 


Frank W. Alcorn of Warm Springs. Mr. Roosevelt, who was to 
have becn the honor guest, was due at the barbecue around 4:30 


p. m. yesterday. 


When he was not there close to 5 o'clock 


inquiries were made by the three reporters who went to Georgia with 


the President from Washington. 


First News of Death. 

“Come down to the Carver cot- 
tage headquarters of Secretary 
Hassett on the Foundation, im- 
mediately,” cried Miss Louise 
Hackmeister, veteran chief tele- 
phone operator at the White 
House. She did not relay the 
shocking news. She left that to 
Hassett. 

Jumping into a car, the repre- 
sentatiyes of the Associated Press, 
United Press ana International 
News Service—only reporters on 
what was a wartime off-the-rec- 
ord trip—rushed to the cottage. 
Each immediately sensed some- 
thing was wrong when they saw 
Hassett’s ‘sad countenance. 


“It is my sad duty to announce 
the President died at 3:35 p. m. 
(Central war time) of a cerebral 
hemorrhage,” said the tall, gray- 
haired secretary, his voice quiver- 
ing. “Dr. Bruenn will give you 
a medical statement later.” 

The reporters immediately put 
through long-distance calls to 
their offices and hardly had time 
to supplement the death an- 
nouncement made in Washington 
before Dr. Bruenn, young New 
York heart specialist, entered the 
cottage. 

He told the story calmly: That 
the President was in excellent 
spirits at 9:30 a, m,, but at 1 
o'clock complained of a “very se- 
vere occipital (back of the head) 
headache.” 

“Within a very few minutes,’ 
the doctor added, “he lost con- 
sciousness. He was seen by me 
at 1:30 p. m., 15 minutes after the 
episode had started. He did not 
regain consciousness and died at 
nh me. 

Hassett pieced the story togeth- 
er later as he picked it up from 
those at the “Little White House.” 

Miss Laura Delano, the cousin of 
the President who wes in the cot- 
tage at the time, told Hassett 
Mr. Roosevelt was sitting in his 
leather chair in the living room 
beside the fireplace. A New York 
artist, Mme. Elizabeth Schouma- 
toff, was sketching the President 
when Mr. Roosevelt put a hand 
to the back of his head and said: 
“T have a terrific headache.” 

Those were the last words he 
uttered. He lost consciousness al- 
most immediately. 

Miss Delano at once summoned 
Arthur Prettyman, the President's 
Negro valet, and a Filipino house 
boy: The two lifted the stricken 
Chief Executive and carried him 
to his bedroom, adjoining the liv- 
ing room. He lay there on a maple 
bed. 

In the bedroom at the time ol 
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death were Dr, Bruenn, who had 
been summoned from the Founda- 
tion swimming pool; Dr. James E. 
Paullin, internal medicine practi- 
tioner, hurried down from Atlan- 
ta, 85 miles away, and Lt. Comdr. 
George Fox, White House pharma- 
cist. Fox for years had been at 
the President's side before he re- 
tired each night, helping to relax 
Mr, Roosevelt's muscles by mas- 
sage. 

Also in the cottage besides Miss 
Delano was another cousin, Miss 
Suckley of Hyde Park, and Grace 
Tully, confidential secretary to 
Mr. Roosevelt. 

The President was attired in a 
blue business suit on his last 
working day. He wore a four-in- 
hand tie for a change from his 
usual bow. Another addition was 
a vest. He hardly ever wore one. 

Dr. Bruenn said he called Adm. 
McIntire in Washington, who in 
turn called Dr, Paullin in Atlan- 
ta. The President had not had 
lunch when he was stricken. 


Had Signed Official Papers. 


Hassett said “The Boss” —as 
everyone at the White House 
called the President—had just fin- 
ished signing official papers flown 
and brought by train from Wash- 
ington. They were late because 
the plane was grounded and the 
train was held up by a freight 
accident. The last bill he signed 
was 8298 to continue the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation and in- 
crease its borrowing power, 

He also signed a batch of minor 
postmaster nominations, some 
State Department appointments, 
and gave instructions to Hassett. 
Yesterday he had started dictat- 
ing the itinerary of his visit to 
the United Nations conference at 
San Francisco, He got only as far 
as Chicago with his plans. They 
were never finished. 

It was known Mr. Roosevelt 
was underweight — five or more 
pounds—since his flu and bron- 
chial attacks of two years ago.. 
He had come here this time to 
gain the weight at which he said 
he felt good, His trips abroad, per- 
ticularly his last one to the big 
three Yalta conference had taken 
a lot out of him. 

Rumors had gone the rounds in 
recent days that the President 
was not picking up as his doctors 
wished, his grayish color was no- 
ticeable under the slight tan he 
got from working in the sun on 
his flagstone terrace. He didn’t 
feel like going swimming as was 
his custom. He went riding—with 
a chauffeur—which was another 
change. He had always enjoyed 
driving his own car here and at 
his Hyde Park home. He had a 
special steering wheel arrange- 
ment which permitted him to use 
brakes and clutch with the hands. 

Mr. Roosevelt had come to 
Warm Springs many times since 
he began his trips here 21 years 
ago. He was stricken with polio 
in 1921 shortly after his first un- 
successful political campaign—he 
ran for vice president with James 
M. Cox in 1920—and later found 
the buoyant waters of the spring 
here helpful to his crippled limbs. 

Only in recent months did he 
forsake the 10-pound metal braces 
he carried around for years to 
help him stand in public, He made 
his first public mention of them 
when he addressed Congress last 
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March, He asked the legislators 
| to excuse his sitting position be- 
\Gause the weight of his braces 
urdensome, 
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the last campaign. 
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As young patients of the Warm Springs Foundation look on 
and patron, President Roosevelt, is moved away in a hearse to 


Washington. 
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; PLEDGE FAITH AND 
TRUST’ IN TRUMAN 


Conference of 40 Sends 
Resolution to New 
President — Barkley 
Delivers Eulogy. 


WASHINGTON, April 13 (AP). 


WASHINGTON, April 13. 

HE accession of Vice Presi- 
Tent Harry 8. Truman to 

the Presidency moves Secre- 
tary of State Edward R. Stet- 
tinius Jr. to next in line for the 
office, according to a succes- 
sion law enacted by Congress 
in 1886. 

The Constitution provides that 
the Vice President shall assume 
the duties of the President, and 
that “the Congress may, by law, 
provide for the case of removal, 
death, resignation or inability, 
both of the President or Vice 
President, declaring what of- 
ficer shall then act ag Presi- 


i—The Republican Senate confer- 


ence representing 40 of the body’s | 


'96 members pledged their “faith 
‘and trust” in President Truman 
today. : 

They gave their pledge as con- 
'gressional leaders canceled routine 
business and met instead to ar- 
| range memorial services, 
| This is the resolution the Re- 
|publicans adopted at an emer- 

és gency meeting called an hour be 
Maes fore the Senate met for the first 
bm time in the Truman administra- 
tion: 
“In this critical and sorrow- 
ing hour when you are called 


to the supreme responsibility of 
the republic, we send you this 
expression of our faith and trust 


Associated Press Wirephoto. 
the body of their best friend 
be placed aboard the train for 


Adm. Ross T. MclIntire 
Asserts There Was No 
Indication of Immi- 
nent Danger. 


By CHARLES G. ROSS 
Contributing Editor of the 
Post-Dispatch, 
WASHINGTON, April 13.—"This 
came out of a clear sky,” said 
V. Adm. Ross T. McIntire, Mr. 
Roosevelt’s personal physician, re- 

garding the President’s death, 

He declared today that the opti- 
mistic reports which had been is- 
sued from time to time about the 
President’s health had been com- 
pletely justified by the standard 
medical tests. Rumors of recent 
operations were without founda- 
tion, McIntire said, and there had 
not been the slightest indication 
of cerebral hemorrhage. 

That McIntire had no suspicion 
of any imminent danger to the 
President is shown by the fact 
that he was not at Warm Springs 
with him, but in Washington. He 
said he had talked with Warm 
Springs only yesterday morning 
and had been assured that “every- 
thing was going fine.” 

Family Was Unaware. 

There was apparently a similar 
lack of worry on the part of Mrs. 
Roosevelt, who was attending a 
meeting of the Thrift Club in 
Washington when Stephen T. 
Early, the President’s secretary, 
telephoned her to come to the 
White House as soon aé possible. 
Mrs. John Boettiger, the Presi- 
dent’s daughter and close confi- 
dant, was visiting her son at the 
Naval Hospital at Bethesda, Md. 

The circumstances recalled the 
death of President Harding in San 
Francisco the evening of Aug. 2, 
1923. Only a few hours earlier 
his physicians had signed a state- 
ment that “the President is now 
out of the woods.” Harding’s 
death was caused by the rupture 
of a blood vessel in the brain. This 
might have occurred, the physi- 
cians said, at any time. 

President Roosevelt's organic 
soundness did not, of course, save 
him from the cumulative effects 
of strain. His face in the last 
few weeks had become drawn and 
haggard. Those who saw him 
close-up at the White House cor- 
respondents’ annual dinner three 
weeks ago remarked the change 
in his appearance. ‘ 

Looked Thin and Drawn. 

At a dinner for Associate Jus- 
tice Black of the Supreme Court 
last week, Mrs. Roosevelt told 
Senator Barkley of Kentucky, the 
Senate majority leader, that the 
food the President had been eat- 
ing recently had no taste for 
him. Barkley observed that the 
President looked thin and drawn 
and Mrs, Roosevelt replied that 
she too felt he was too thin. Mrs. 
Roosevelt gaid that for several 
days previously the President had 
been taking only gruel. 

Rumors about the President’s 
health flooded the country during 
Some had it 
that he had suffered a heart at- 
tack, others that he had been par- 
alyzed, still others that he was 
about to undergo a prostate gland 
operation. 

In denying all these and similar 
reports, Secretary Early, on his 
own authority and that of Vice 
Adm. McIntire, told the Post- 
Dispatch in November that the 
President was in first-rate physical 
condition. 

Early said—and the. testimony 
of others close to Mr. Roosevelt 
bore him out—that the campaign 
proved a “tonic” to the President. 

At Brooklyn, the President was 
heard to remark that he welcomed 
the downpour. He meant that he 
was glad of the chance to show 
the country that he was not a sick 
man. 

He rode in an open car for four 
hours through Brooklyn and New 
York rain and appeared no worse 
at the end of the ordeal. 

“Always Told Exact Truth.” 


“We have always told the exact 
truth about the President’s condi- 
|tion,” Early said in his post-cam- 
paign statement to this corre- 
‘spondent, “and we always will tell 
the exact truth, Every cold, every 


| 


‘CAME OUT OF CLEAR SKY,’ 
SAYS PRESIDENT’S PHYSICIAN 


DEATH DUE TO CEREBRAL 
HEMORRHAGE --- BLOOD 
VESSEL IN BRAIN BROKE 


WASHINGTON, April 13 (AP). 
RESIDENT ROOSEVELT 
P died from what doctors call 
a cerebral hemorrhage, 
which means a sudden exten- 
sive bleeding in the brain due 
to a ruptured blood vessel. 

Non-medical people recognize 
a cerebral hemorrhage under 
other names, such as a stroke, 
or a stroke of apoplexy. 

This is usually what happens 
in a case like this: 

As people grow old their ar- 
teries lose their elasticity. They 
become hard, brittle. Usually, 
with advancing age blood pres- 
sure increases, 

Sometime arteries in the 
brain grow harder and more 
brittle than blood. vessels in 
wther parts of the body. 

Then someday, usually with- 
out warning, a blood vessel in 
the brain gives way. Blood 
pours through the brain, para- 
lyzing nerve centers. 

Very often people get a mild 
hemorrhage and recover and 
then maybe much later get a 
second stroke which kills. Med- 
ical men say the hemorrhage 
which killed the President must 
have been very severe, 


in you and the assurance of our 
sustaining prayers, 

“We shall co-operate with you 
for the winning of the war and 
a successful peace at home and 
abroad. We have directed a 
committee to call upon you at 
your convenience to advise with 
you.” 


EISENHOWER DEGREES 
30 DAYS OF MOURNING 


Pledges ‘Unremitted Efforts’ 
by Troops—Mac Arthur's 
Tribute. 


Sent to White House. 


Their expression of unity was 
telegraphed to Truman at the 
White House. The message was 
signed by Senator Vandenberg of 
Michigan, conference chairman, 
and Senator Burton of Ohio, secre- 


ap G _ tary. 
en ee A joint memorial] session of 


both the Senate and House will 
be held probably next week. Some 
members wanted the tribute ar- 
‘ranged for Monday but Senate 


PARIS, April 13 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, expressing 
grief and shock over the death of 
President Roosevelt, pledged to 
President Truman today “our un- 


remitted efforts for the achieve-| 
ment of final victory.” | 

He decreed 30 days of mourn- 
ing for American troops in the 
European theater. A shortage of 
materials, however, will prevent | 
the men from wearing black arm- 
bands. (Navy Secretary Forrestal 
ordered the flag at half mast for | 
30 days on all Navy installations. 
and warships.) 

Gen, Eisénhower received the, 
news of the President’s death by | 
Army radio while in a forward) 
area of the front. His message to 
Truman said: 

“Although we are grieved and 


dent the 


sniffle, has been reported. Ex- 
cept that he ig older, the Presi- 
dent is ag good a man physically 
today as he was two, four, or 
even eight years ago. He came 
through the soaking he got in 
New York and Philadelphia with- 
out a sniffle,” 


Last April, the President went 
to Hobcaw, Bernard M. Baruch’s 
South Carolina estate, for a rest. 
Early said that just before the 
trip the President was given a 
thorough examination by seven or 
eight physicians, including some 
of the most eminent in the coun- 
try, and was prénounced organ- 
ically sound in every way. 

In June, after the President had 
returned to Washington, he was 
checked again by the same group. 
Soon thereafter, at Early’s  in- 
stance, V. Adm, McIntire held a 
press conference at the White 
House and told the reporters that 
“everything checked in splendid 
fashion.” 


McIntire was asked flatly for a 
“definitive” statement on the Pres- 
ident’s health, and he replied: 
“His present health is excellent. 
I can say that unqualifiedly.” He 
said that this was true “in all re- 
spects.” 


Questioned further, McIntire 
said that the President was in 
better physical condition than the 
average man of his age. That 
statement he could make, McIn- 
tire added, with “no qualifica- 
tions,” 

Restored by Rest. 

McIntire was asked about the 
President's illness the previous 
winter (1943-44). He replied that 
the President had suffered an in- 
testinal upset, then an acute cold, 
which had been followed by a 
sinus infection and acute bron- 
chitis. But, the physician added, 
the President had been restored 
to an “excellent” condition by his 
stay in South Carolina. “We have 
gained everything that we hoped 
for,” said McIntire. 

McIntire said that the President 
—this was in June of last year— 
was under his best weight, 184. 
The reason was that McIntire had 
put him on a diet to rid him of 
the effects of his intestinal trouble 
and the President had liked the 
diet and wanted to stay on it. The 
President was immensely pleased, 
McIntire said, with his reduced 
waist line. McIntire was insisting 
that he forget the waist line and 
build back to his normal weight. 

The President early in the cam- 
paign dispensed with the cumber- 
some braces which enabled him to 
stand and which he had used on 
all his previous public appear- 
ances. He wore the braces there- 
after only a few times. 

When he addressed Congress 
after his return from Yalta, he sat 
in a White House chair in the well 
of the House. He told Congress 


Roosevelt, 


unremitted efforts for the achieve- | 
ment of final victory.” 
To Mrs. Roosevelt he sent the 


following message: | 


“The death of our great Com- 


mander-in-Chief comes as a per-'| 
sonal loss and grief to millions of | 


American fighting men in this 
theater, who join me in extending 
to you their heartfelt sympathy. | 
We will continue and intensify | 
our efforts in order to insure that 
the great task which he under- 
took is fulfilléd in complete vic- 
tory. Field Marshal Montgomery 
has asked me to convey his sin-| 
cere sympathy and that of all 
ranks of the British forces under 
his command.” 


Gen. MacArthur: “Great Liberal; 
Friend of Philippines.” 


Barkley said. 
fight for liberty, 


‘Majority Leader Barkley of Ken- 


tucky told reporters that seemed 
a little too soon, 


The House was in recess today. 


‘Its leaderg quickly scratched all 


committee meetings—the only 


scheduled business—out of respect 
to the dead President. 


The Senate had a formal session, 
set yesterday before Roosevelt’s 


‘death, but Barkley said no busi- 


ness would be transacted. All but 
two committee meetings were can- 
celed there, 


Eulogies in Senate, 
Roosevelt was eulogized in the 


shocked by the death of Presi-| Senate as one whose name will be 
American | 
Armies in Europe pledge to you, | !0ve liberty. 
our new Commander-in-Chief, our | 


forever cherished wherever men 


Galleries were packed to stand- 
ing room only and Capitol em- 


|ployes stood against the walls of 


the chamber as Senator after Sen- 
ator spoke in tribute to the fallen 
Chief Executive, 


Barkley said the President’s 
death had made hearts heavy and 
had depressed spirits throughout 
the Allied world. 


“We honor him as a citizen of 
the world in the true sense,” 
“Wherever men 
wherever men 
die for freedom, his name will be 


Cherished and revered. 


“He had great qualities. He did 
not enjoy those great qualities 
without great faults—for God did 
not design mankind to be without 
faults, 


“Washington had them, Jeffer- 


MANILA, April 13 (AP).—Gen. 80 
Douglas MacArthur, in reply to a Ww 
resolution of condolence by the 
Philippine Commonwealth Govern- | 
ment, paid the following tribute 
to President Roosevelt: 

“The Philippines had no greater | 
friend than foe Pre cme | he was held throughout the world, 
Its welfare and future were con- | today those faults are swallowed 


stantly in his uppermost thoughts. | up. 

His premature death at this criti-| Barkley’s brows gathered and 
{ tr 

Nl aia tad which affects all Resolution Adopted. 

On Barkley’s motion. the Sen- 
thought and action and the loss of te unanimously adopted a reso- 
his beneficient and powerful in-| lution of respect and sympathy. 
the world which is emerging from /Ution: 
the ashes of-devastated civilization, “Resolved, That the Senate has 
ple will be grateful to you for sorrow of the death of the late 
sharing their great sorrow.” |'President of the United States, 
flown at half staff in his Pacific! velt, illustrious statesman and 
command. ‘leader in the nation and in the 

“Resolved, That as a token of 
PLAIN AND SIMPLY FURNISHED honor and in recognition of his 

‘service to the nation and to the 
WARM SPRINGS, Ga., April 13 world, the presiding officer of the 
President Roosevelt died here was of 15 Senators, to join a similar 
perhaps the most simple of all his committee to be appointed on the 
He called his “second tives, to attend the funeral serv- 
home.” First on his list was his ices of the late President; 
J. But he also had a hideout at. 7 
Catoctin, Md.—two hoi.s by mo- @¢r its deep sympathy to the 
had spent many week ends since President in their sad bereave- 
the war. For security reasons, Ment, 
news during his lifetime ‘communicate these resolutions to 
His bedroom here was simply the,House of Representatives and 
bed, a mahogany desk, a Yedside | family of the late President; 
table and limp. A couple of scat- | “Resolved, That as a further 
tions consisted on two marine gent the Senate do now adjourn 
pictures and a ship’s barometer, until Monday next.” 
oi minority leader, declared that no 
what a relief it was to him not to’ other President since Lincoln had 
have to carry 10 pounds of steel 
The President’s discarding of problems. 
the braces, the White House ex- 
caused by no deterioration in his) 
physical condition but simply by | magnificent courage which lifted 


n had them, Lincolm had them, 
oodrow 

Franklin D. 
| “But in the magnitude of his 
|influence, in the magnitude of the 
|reverence and respect in which 


unmatched in the political life of 


cal moment in the world's history , tears shone in his eyes. 

“He was a great liberal both in| 
fluence in shaping the destinies of | Following is the text of'the reso- 
is irreparable. The American peo-'| learned with profound regret and 

Gen, MacArthur ordered the flag Honorable Franklin Delano Roose- 
ROOM WHERE ROOSEVELT DIED "ne 

eminent andy distinguished public 

(AP).—The bedroom in which Senate shall appoint a committee 
retreats. eae part of the House of Representa- 
ee be tes hen marks os | | “Ressivek: Chak the Sele ti 
tor from Washington where he members of the family of the late 
this retreat never figured in the | “Resolved, That the Secretary 
furnished with a _ single maple transmit a copy thereof to the 
ter rugs were on the floor. Decora-| mark of respect to the late Presi- 
tokens of his love of the sea. 

Senator White of Maine, the 
ok hia teak had to deal with such complex 
plained during the campaign, was | 
his desire to be comfortable. ‘him above physical infirmities.” 


¥ 


dent.” 

The law sets up the following 
line of succession, which ranges 
through seven cabinet positions: 


Stettinius Becomes Next in Line 
Of Succession to Presidency 


Secretary of State. 

Secretary of the Treasury. 

Secretary of War. 

Attorney General. 

Postmaster General, 

Secretary of the Navy. 

Secretary of the Interior. 

It never has been necessary 
to go beyond the Vice Presi- 
dent, and no succession beyond 
the seven cabinet positions was 
provided for by Congress be- 
cause of the remoteness of the 
possibility that it would be nec- 
essary. 

The Vice Presidency remains 
vacant. Senator Kenneth D. 
McKellar of Tennessee elected 
President Pro Tempore of the 
Senate at this session, becomes 
the permanent presiding officer 


of the Senate. 


TRUMAN IN TEARS 
ASKS REPORTERS 
T0 ‘PRAY FOR ME 


‘Last Night the Whole 
Weight of the Moon 
and Stars Fell on Me,’ 
He Tells Them. 


WASHINGTON, April 18 (AP). 
——Tears glistening in his eyes, 
President Truman told a group of 
newspaper friends today that “last 
night the whole weight of the 
moon and stars fell on me,” and 
added: 

“If you fellows pray, 
for me. I mean that.’ 

Truman was standing outside 
the Capitol office of the Secretary 
of the Senate, where he lunched 
with congressional leaders, He 
had been greeting Senate friende 
and shaking hands with Senate 
employes, including young page 
boys. 

Noting outside a group of news- 
paper men who have covered his 
career as a Senator and Vice 
President} the new Chief Execu- 
tive came out, holding both hands 
outstretched to two _ reporters 
standing néarby. When one ad- 
dressed him as “Mr. President,” 
tears formed in Mr. Truman's 
eyes and he said: 

“I wish you didn’t have to call 
me that.” 

As others pressed forth to grasp 
his hand and wish him luck, the 
President had a greeting for each. 
Then, when handshaking was 
over, Truman turned to 
group huddled about him 
said: 

“I don’t know if any of 
fellows ever had a load of 
or a bull fall on him. But 
night the whole weight of 
moon and the stars fell on me. I 
feel a tremendous responsibility. 
If you fellows ever pray, please 
pray for me. I mean that.” 

With that, and a goodby, the 
President turned and strode back 
= the Secretary’s crowded of- 

ce. 

Leslie Biffle, secretary of the 
Senate, said the new President 
had expressed a desire to confer 
at lunch with some of those with 
whom he served in the Senate un- 
til last January. 

Biffle said the President, who 
until yesterday was the Senate’s 
presiding officer, would not ap- 
pear in the Senate chamber. The 
luncheon was held in Biffle’s pri- 
vate office—a favorite site for 
the Senate huddles with which 
Mr. Truman long was so familiar, 
The front of the Capitol was un- 
der heavy police guard. 

Guests at the luncheon were an- 


please pray 


.;mounced ag follows: 


The President, Speaker Sam 
Rayburn (Tex.), Senate Majority 
Leader Barkley (Ky.), House Ma- 
jority Leader McCormack (Mass.), 
Senate Republican Leader White 
(Me.), House Republican Leader 
Martin (Mass.), Representative 
‘Ramspeck (Dem.), Georgia; Sen- 
ators Connally (Dem.), Texas; 
Austin (Rep.), Vermont; Hill 
(Dem.), Alabama; Vandenberg 
(Rep.), Michigan; La Follette 
(Prog.), Wisconsin, and Wheeler 
(Dem.), Montana, and Secretary 
Biffle. 

The President left the Capitol 
for the White House at 2:25 p. m. 

On his way out of the Capitol 
he stopped for a look into the 
‘Senate chamber. When a reporter 
| hailed him, Truman swung out of 
| the cordon of secret servicemen, 


strode over to the reporter who 
‘had wished him luck and shook 
| hands. 

“I wish I didn’t have to leave 
this place,” said the new Presi- 
dent. 


QUU0 CIVILIANS 
REPORTED KILLED 
IN BERLIN RIOT 


Armed Demonstrators 
Wiped Out by S. S. 
Troops, Woman Who 
Was There Tells Yanks. 


KOELLEDA, Germany, April 13 
(AP).-A German woman who 
left Berlin a few days ago said 
today that 5000 civilians rioted in 
the German capital March 9 and 
were wiped out by SS troops and 
police after a heavy street battle 
among government buildings. 

She told American intelligence 
officerg of the First Army of the 
revolt. The woman is an intelli- 
gent young actress and her story 
apparently is trustworthy. 

“Five thousand people carrying 
arms, which had been issted to 
the Volkssturm to defend Berlin 
marched against the Gegvernment 
March 9," she said. 

“They were engaged by 8&8 
troops and police near Alexander- 
platz,.where some Government of- 
fices were moved. They were all 
killed after SS men and police 
surrounded them and ‘took them 
prisoners,” , 

The woman told of increasing 
anti-Nazi activity and her story 
has been borne out by statements 
of other civilians that the Nazi 
party had taken measures to pro- 
tect itself against the possibility 
of mass outbreaks among Ber- 
lin’s populace. 

“Street barriers erected in Ber- 
lin were not just put there by 
the Nazis to fight off the Rus- 
sians or Americans,” the woman 
said. “They were built so that 
the Nazis could guard themselves 
against civilian violence.” 


DEWEY PROMISES TRUMAN 
SUPPORT ON WAR AND PEACE 


ALBANY, N. Y., April 13 (AP). 
—Gov. Dewey today pledged to 
President Truman “my fullest sup- 
port in every action you may take 
in the interest of the winning of 
the war and the establishment of 
a sound and permanent peace.” 

The 1944 Republican presiden- 
tial nominee sent the following 
letter to Truman: 

“Permit me to extend to you 
my deep sympathy in our great 
loss in the death of President 
Roosevelt and my very best 
wishes for your every success in 
leading the United States through 
the difficult years ahead. 

“In: your every effort on behalf 
of our country and of the peace 
of the world, you will have the 
fullest possible support of the 
Government of the State of New 
York. Moreover, I shall give you 
my fullest support in every action 
you may take in the interest of 
the winning of the war and the 
establishment of a sound and per- 
manent peace.” 


F.D.R. NEWS CROWDS OUT ADS 


NEW YORK, April 13 (AP).— 
Three of New York’s morning 
newspapers—the Times, Herald 
Tribune and Daily News—omitted 
all general display advertising 
from their editions today, devot- 
ing most space to news of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s death. 


The Post-Dispatch today elimi!- 
nated eight pages of advertising 
and utilized the space for news 
about the President’s death. 


Fala at Warm Springs When Death 
Struck Down His Famous Master 


| 


By a Washington Correspondent | 
| of the Post-Dispatch. | 


13. a 5 


beloved | the White House at will, petted 


| WASHINGTON, April 


| Fala, the President’s 
black Scotch terrier, was with his 
master at Warm Springs at the 
‘time Mr. Roosevelt died, a White 
|'House spokesman said today in 
response to a question, 
| As was Mr. Roosevelt’s custom, 
|he took Fala with him to his 
'Georgia retreat, as he has taken 
‘him in the past on short trips 
‘to his home at Hyde Park, New 
| York, 


| Whether the dog, who has been 


} 


in the news almost as much as 


‘members of the Roosevelt family, 
was in the Roosevelt cottage at 


ithe time the President was strick- 
en, or elsewhere on the grounds, | 


,all over the nation will attest that | 


} 


‘ively when their master dies, one 


| become as melancholy and de- 


pressed as human beings. 
The President was exceedingly 
fond of Fala, who romped about 


by servants, aids and the great 
alike, 

Fala was last in the headlines 
when he was bitten while endeav- 
oring to carry out a prearranged 
romance with a female Scotch 
terrier, Later the plan for parent- 
age was consummated through ar- 
tificial means. 

Fala, like the nation, has lost a 
friend. 


ATLANTA, Ga., April 13 (AP). 
—Arthur Prettyman, Negro valet 
to the late President Roosevelt, 
took Fala, the White House black 
Scottie, for a walk along the sta- 
tion platform when the Presiden- 


“His genius and leadership are'could not be learned. Dog-lovers (tial funeral] train reached Atlanta. 


Asked if Fala had noticed any- 


lour nation,” White said. “He had many dogs seem to know inatinct-| thing wrong, Prettyman said: “I 
think he feels there’s something 
wrong.” 


TRUMAN F 


NEW PRESIDENT’S 
GLOSE RELATIONS 


Wilt SENATE 10 
BE AN ADVANTAGE 


But He Lacks Experience 


in Foreign Affairs and 
Has No Such Friend- 
ship With International 
Leaders as F. D. R.’s. 


By JOHN M. HIGHTOWER 

WASHINGTON, April 13 (AP). 
—Official word that the European 
war may end in a few days prom- 


ises to plunge President Truman 
into ai series of international 
crises before he has been two 
weeks in the White House. 

The capita] is certain that the 
broad war and peace policies laid 
down by President Roosevelt will 
be continued by Truman. Yet 
there is a wait-and-see attitude 
about how he will put them into 
effect. 

Associates readily recognized 
that he has these three handicaps 
of which Roosevelt was free: 

1. Lack of experience in con- 
ducting foreign affairs, 

2. Lack of a close working re- 
lationship with Prime Minister 
Churchill and Marshal Stalin 
and, 

3. Unfamiliarity with details 
of diplomacy which Roosevelt 
had developed through personal 
dealings with the British and 
Russian leaders. 

On the other hand Truman’s 
initial strength in foreign affairs 
probably will lie in his close re- 
lations with the Senate. He is 
expected to build on this, seeking 
the views of Senate leaders whose 
task it may be a few months 
hence to advocate ratification of 
American membership in a world 

organization to keep the peace. 

Three Statements Issued. 
Shortly after he became Presi- 
dent last night the White House 
issued three statements pointing 
to what his policies will be: 

1. Military—"The world may 
be sure that we will prosecute 
the war on both fronts, East 
and West. with all the vigor we 
possess, to a successful conclu- 
sion.” 

2. General Policy—“Mr. Tru- 
man wants to say it will be-his 
effort to carry on as he believes 
the President would have done, 
and to that end he has asked 
the Cabinet to stay on with 
him.” 

3. Peace Organization—“Pres- 
ident Truman authorized Secre- 
tary Stettinius to say that the 
San Francisco conference will 
meet on schedule.” 

Roosevelt had planned to attend 
the parley, probably at the open- 
ing session April 25. With that 
date less than two weeks off and 
a multitude of problems pressing 
for his attention, it was an open 
question whether Truman would 


oO. 

The military and _ diplomatic 
urgencies of the hour 
new chief executive little time to 
Kain experience. Hence it is con- 
sidered certain he must rely heav- 
ily on his cabinet and other ad- 
visers. Secretary of State Stet- 
tinius, whose handling of foreign 
affairs had been based on Presi- 
cent Roosevelt's leadership, 
projected more than any other 
cabinet officer into a new and 
highly responsible role. 

Most Pressing Issues. 

Word of the speed with which 
victory is approaching in Europe 
came from members of the Sen- 
ate. They were told by high 


Army leaders yesterday that the 


end of organized fighting in Ger- 


many probably will come within a} 


few days. 

This will mean putting into ef- 
fect all the complex machinery 
for joint British-American-Soviet- 
French occupation of Germany. 

It will raise new problems of 
feeding and clothing liberated 
Europe. 


It will sharpen Big-Three con. | 


troversies over Poland, 
and other liberated or 
enemy satellite countries. 

It will remove the greatest sin- 
gle force which has bound all the 
Allies together since the war be- 


Romania 
former 


gan—the common need to defeat! 


«iitler. 
Military Problems. 

All these are foreign policy 
questions that can be answered 
decisively only by the President 
and his Secretary of State. They 
are matched in the strictly mili- 
tary field by another set of 
equally urgent questions: 

How to shift the full American 
Miiltary power from Europe to 
the Pacific while maintaining a 
high level of morale among war- 
weary troops and of home-front 
support; how to continue the com- 
bined efforts of Allied arms in 
the Pacific with the same degree 
of co-operation obtained in 
Europe; how to complete the po- 
litical arrangements for the occu- 
pation and long-time control of 
Japan. 

With President Roosevelt the 
settlement of many such issues 
among the leaders 


to Churchill or a personal mes- 
sage to Stalin. Even with the 
large staff of advisers he took to 
Yalta in February, Roosevelt had 
at least two sessions with 
British and Soviet leaders at 
which no others were present ex- 
cept interpreters. 
Poland’s Fate in Balance. 

Stettinius has said that except 
for military decisions the Yalta 
agreements now have been made 
public. What informal  under- 
standings may have been behind 
some of the political decisions. 


however, is known only to the; The White House issued the fol- 


~ 


leave the'| 


is | 


often came. 
cown to a personal telephone call. 
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Flags at Half-Staff at Military 
_ Posts, Gun Salutes Eliminated 
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TRUMAN S RECORD 
GIVES INDICATION 


OF HIS ABILITIES 


New President Can Be 
Tough and Courageous 


but He Has 


Weaknesses. 


Some 


By RAYMOND P. BRANDT 


f|Chief Washington Correspondent 


of the Post-Dispatch, 
WASHINGTON, April 13.—What 
kind of President will Harry S. 
Truman of Missouri be during the 


| War and postwar periods? 


No definite answer can be given 
at this time, but the broad out- 
lines of his future actions can be 
projected from his past life, par- 
ticularly his 10-year record in the 
gg 

The late Richard Jervis, who as 
head of the White House secret 
service guarded and observed all 
the Presidents from Theodore 


| Roosevelt to Franklin D. Roose- 


Wenig oe 
a Post-Dispatch Staff Photographer. 
lf-staff, 


. Flags at military establishments 
in the St. Louis area were flown 
at half-staff today in mourning 
for President Roosevelt, but many 
of the observances prescribed in 
the event of a President’s death 
were dispensed with because the 
nation is at war. Memorial serv- 
ices will be held tomorrow. 
Army posts received instructions 
today to eliminate the firing of 
|salutes and the wearing of black 


| mourning armbands by military 
| personnel, but to display the colors 
at half-staff, insofar as wartime 
operations permit, for 30 days. 

Navy and Coast Guard installa- 
tions were instructed similarly late 
last night, and official notice of 
the President’s death was pub- 
lished today. The Coast Guard 
will hold memorial services to- 
morrow morning at its headquar- 
ters in the Old Postoffice Build- 
ing at Eighth and Olive streets, 
and in the afternoon at the Spar 
and enlisted men’s barracks and 
the depot at the foot of Iron street, 
as well as aboard vessels. 

Memorial services will be held 
at 4 p. m. tomorrow at Jefferson 
Barracks. All army, navy and 
civilian personnel on the post will 
attend. 


Army posts were awaiting fur- 
ther orders with regard to pro- 
mulgation of notice of the Presi- 
dent’s death to troops. Flags were 
not lowered to half-staff, the des- 
ignation used by the Army, nor 
to half-mast, the designation used 
by the Navy, yesterday, because 
notice was not received before 
sundown through official channels 
from the Secretary of the Navy 
and the Secretary of War. 


However, a few minutes after 


word of the President's death was 
received in St. Louis flags on of- 
fice buildings and public buildings 
were lowered to half-staff. 


Accepted customs for civilians 
in displaying the flag in mourning 
are as follows: When displayed 
outdoors, the flag should be on 
a pole or staff so that it can be 
placed at half staff. If the staff 
has a halyard, the flag should be 
raised to the top, then lowered 
half way. In taking it down, it 
should be raised to the top, then 
lowered. 

The flag should not be displayed 
before sunrise or after sundown 
or in inclement weather. The 
period of mourning by civilians 
extends to after burial services. 


highest officials and may in some 
instances have been clearly and 
‘fully known only to Roosevelt 
himself. 

| The agreement on reorganizing 
the Warsaw government of Po- 
land, which was supposed to have 
been accomplished weeks ago, re- 
cently bogged down in misunder- 
standings between British-Amer- 
ican and Russian diplomats. 
Roosevelt intervened with Church- 
ill and Stalin, and the last hope 
for an early settlement thus de- 
‘pended on their personal diplo- 
macy. 

One of Roosevelt's cardinal prin- 
ciples was that the organization 
of peace, like the strategy of war, 
must be built around the continued 
co-operation of the leading Allied 
‘nations, including China and 
France as well as the United 
States, Britain and Russia. 

Truman, in his speeches, has ad- 
vocated the same principle. And, 
like Roosevelt, he has_ insisted 
that smaller nations also must be 
given equality of treatment with 
the great and powerful. These 
'policites have become basic to 
United States preparations for the 
San Francisco conference. 


|  Russia’s Bid for Three Votes. 
| This was behind Roosevelt’s de- 
cision a week ago that the United 
States should not ask for three 
votes in the proposed world as- 
‘sembly of nations to match the 
extra ballots Russia would get if 
the conference agreed to take in 
the Ukrainian and White Russian 
| soviets. 

At Yalta Roosevelt promised to 
support a Russian request for 
those two additional seats, and it 
is considered certain in diplomatic 
quarters here that Truman will 
consider himself obligated to up- 
hold that agreement. 

Other delicate issues which will 
confront the American delegation 
to the conference include the cre- 
ation of a system of trusteeships 
for former enemy colonial terri- 
tories of the present and previous 
worla wars. This is a potential 
troublemaker among this country, 
Britain and France. 

Roosevelt’s task primarily was 
,to reach a compromise solution on 
such issues between what other 
countries demanded and what, in 
‘his opinion, the American people 
would support and the Senate 
would approve. 

To bridge this gap between for- 
eign and domestic points of view 
the President and his secretaries 
of State—Cordell Hull and Stettin- 


’ 
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PHONE LINES HERE 
TIED UP HALF HOUR 
BY FLOOD OF CALLS 


A flood of cails blccked local 
telephone service in the St, Louis 
area for a half-hour following an- 
nouncement of Pres:-ent Roose- 
velt’s death late yesterday. 

Operators at manual switch- 
boards of the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. were unable to 
handle the volume of calls, and 
dial equipment was jammed with 


a capacity load resulting in hun- 
dreds of persons being unable to 
get a dial tone to place calls. Op- 
erators were instructed to explain 
that lines were overcrowded, caus- 
ing a delay in getting numbers. 

After radio stations broadcast a 
plea for persons not to use tele- 
phones unless calls were urgent, 
the flood subsided to a yoint where 
calls could be handled, although 
the volume remained above nur- 
mal throughout the evenin,. 
Long-distance calls increased 
slightly. 

A company official said the 
interruption of service vas the 
worst since the street car strike 
last June, when the number of 
calls was not as great Sut was 
more prolonged. 


ALL PHONE SERVICE TO HALT 
FOR PRESIDENT’S FUNERAL 


NEW YORK, April 13 (AP).— 
All telephone service in the United 
States will hait momentarily at 4 
o’clock Eastern War Time tomor- 
row afternoon—the hour funeral 
services for President Roosevelt 
begin—the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. announced today. 


At that hour, the announcement 
said “there will be a momentary 
pause in telephone operations 
throughout the land ... to pay 
silent tribute to his memory.” 


ius—had brought Senate leaders 
directly into their dealings with 
foreign governments and placed 
members of both Senate and House 
on the delegation to go to San 
Francisco. 

Now with his own senatorial 
background, President Truman 
will be even closer to Capitol Hill. 


Mrs. Roosevelt ‘More Sorry’ 


For People of U.S. and World 


WASHINGTON, April 13 (AP). 

Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt said 
late yesterday, when informed of 
the death of the President: 

“I am more sorry for the peo- 
ple of the country and the world 
than I am for us.” 

She spoke the words to Presi- 
dential Secretary Stephen Early 
after he had called her to the 
White House from a meeting a 
few blocks away. 


lowing statement as to how Mrs. 
Roosevelt notified the four Roose- 
velt sons: 


“The four Roosevelt boys in the 
service have been sent a message 
by their mother, which said that 
the President slept away this aft- 
ernoon. He did his job to the end, 
as he would want to do. 


“*Bless you all and all our love,’ 
added Mrs. Roosevelt. She signed 


the message Mother.” 


velt, -once remarked: “Once a 
man steps over the threshold of 
the White House as President he 
becomes a different person.” By 
this he meant, that a President ac- 
quires a new vision of public re- 
sponsibility and casts aside many 
of hig personal prides and preju- 
dices. President Truman, a mod- 
est and humble man, undoubtedly 
will be subject to that change. He 
must carry the heaviest responsi- 
bility in the vvorld. 

Already ill-advised or malicious 
persons here are saying, that “the 
New Deal is dead”; that “a Mis- 
souri political gang will be a sec- 
ond Ohio gang,” and that “Sidney 
Hillman and the CIO will take 
over the White .House.” 

‘Scared’ Call Would Come. 

The Vice Presidency made a 
change in the former Missouri 
Senator. He took his responsibil- 
ities and he had a premonition 
that within the next four years he 
would be elevated to the Presi- 
dency. He was going to Speaker 
Rayburn’s office when the White 
House was trying to reach him by 
telephone. Informed of the call, 
he told his military aid, Col. 
Harry Vaughn of St. Louis, “I’m 
scared to death that something 
has happened.” 

The new President’s friends and 
supporters are proclaiming that 
he will carry out President Roose- 
velt’s domestic and international 
policies and are cautiously pre- 
dicting that he will be more effec- 
tive than the late President. 

War and Peace Objectives. 

The new Chief Executive and 
Commander in Chief has dedi- 
cated himself, as he has said 
many times, to winning the war 
as quickly as possible and to the 
establishing of a peace, through 
an international organization, that 
will last a hundred years. In re- 
cent months, he has emphasized 
that the establishment of a per- 
manent peace is his one major 
objective and that he will put 
aside all other considerations to 
attain it. There can be no ques- 
tion of his sincerity on this point. 

There is a possibility of a loose 
form of coalition government even 
after the initial “honeymoon” pe- 
riod new Presidents enjoy. The 
Missourian’s greatest strength is 
his ability to work with different 
personalities with various view- 
points. He describes himself as a 
“eommon-sense liberal” and his 
voting record has been. “left of 
center,” hence Rooseveltian. He 
can be tough and courageous 
when he thinks the public inter- 
est has not been served, as his 
conduct of the National Defense— 
later the War-Investigation Com- 
mittee demonstrated. He is proud 
that during his chairmanship of 
this important committee there 
was not a single minority report. 

To Carry On. 

His immediate task will be to 
carry on in the Roosevelt tradi- 
tion with the Roosevelt cabinet. 
Before he was sworn in he issued 
the following message to the press 
through Stephen Early, White 
House secretary: 

“For the time being I prefer not 
to hold a press conference. It will 
be my effort to carry on as I 
believe the President would have 
done, and to that end I have asked 
the cabinet to stay. on with me.” 

This does not mean, however, 
that there will not be some cabi- 
net changes eventually. It is 
known that he does not think 
highly of one or two members. It 
is not known whether he would 
seek a “coalition” cabinet by se- 
lecting another Republican. At 
present the Republican member is 
Secretary of War Henry L, Stim- 
son, 

President’s Weaknesses. 

The new President’s weaknesses 
is his lack of executive experience 
and his amiable inability to give 
a flat “no” to unworthy petition- 
ers. His is something of a split 
personality. In local politics, which 
includes Kansas City and Missouri, 
he has shown the vindictiveness 
and the loyalties of a war politi- 
cian. In national and international 
problems he has completely dis- 
regarded the politician's pettiness. 

Part of his weakness is his 
political debt to Democratic Na- 
tional Chairman Robert E. Hanne- 
gan of St. Louis, who sponsored 
him for the vice-presidential nom- 
ination after President Roosevelt 
became convinced that former 
Justice James F. Byrnes might 
harm the presidential ticket in 
the November election. The Mis- 
souri farm boy and Pendergast 
protege was Hannegan’s personal 
carfdidate from the beginning and 
with a combination of big city and 
southern delegates his candidate 
finally won over Henry A. Wal- 
lace and his liberal and organized 
labor supporters, 

Hannegan had already obtained 
President Roosevelt’s consent to 
a “tight” or “Wisciplined” organ- 
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TRUMAN TAKES 


DATH, THEN GUES 
HOME FOR NIGHT 


Called From Rayburn’s 


Office to White House; 
Learns There of Presi- 
dent’s Death. 


By TOM REEDY 
WASHINGTON, April 13 (AP). 


bee —Harry S. Truman awoke today 


in a  fivéroom, $120-a-month 
apartment, with one bath. 
It wasn’t the quiet, ordinary 


=| apartment of yesterday. 


Today it was the home of Presi- 


> |\dent Truman, an eager man who 


-—By a Post-Dispatch Staff Photographer. 


Negro members of the Washington Tabernacle Baptist Church, 3200 Washington boulevard, 
being led in prayer by their pastor, THE REV. JOHN E. NANCE (back to camera) last 
night at a service in memory of President Roosevelt, 


Stunned Silence First Reaction Here. 


Continued From Page One. 
ater-goers poured out of depart- 
ment stores and theaters after the 
announcement had been made, 
many women and some men were 
frankly wiping tears from their 
eyes. One man told a reporter: 
“I’m not ashamed to say that I 
cried. To me _ the  /President’s 
death means there will just be no 
end to wars.” 

Juke boxes in some taverns in 
the downtown section were discon- 
nected for the evening. In other 
places proprietors removed all but 
the more quiet recordings from 
the boxes. Operators’ reported 
that few ‘customers were drinking. 
Most of them were content to sit 
and talk of the calamity that had 
struck them. 

Clubs Close Early. 

The Chase Club at the Chase 
Hotel closed at 10 p. m. Through- 
out the evening the orchestra had 
played only soft music, featuring 
“Home on the Range,” the Presi- 
dent’s favorite song. In the hotel’s 
Steeple Chase there was no music 
or dancing, and only an organist 
played in the Zodiak Bar. 

The same policy was followed at 
the Park Plaza Hotel. Soft music 
was played by musicians in the 
hotel’s Merry-Go-Round Bar and 
in the Crystal Terrace there was 
music but no dancing. Both places 
closed at 10 p. m. with the playing 
of the “Star Spangled Banner.” 

At Hotel Jefferson, a minute’s 
silence, starting at 10 p. m., was 
observed by the orchestra and 
guests in the Continental Dining 
Room. 

Entertainment at the bar in the 
Forest Park Hotel was canceled 
and in other hotels with nightly 
entertainment managers reported 
attendance was below normal for 
Thursday night. Theater and 
tavern managers also reported at- 
tendance decreases up to 50 per 
cent. 

Negro Memorial Service. 

Activities of Negro residents in 
the Jefferson avenue section were 
subdued last night. Taverns were 
not as crowded as usual, and, al- 
though pool halls were filled, few 
of the people in them were play- 
ing billiards. They were talking 
instead. Radios in homes carried 
news reports which could be 


mally a Republican stronghold, the 
reaction of the people was one 
of astonishment and bewilderment. 
In a Clayton grocery a woman 
sobbed; in a hotel bar, a glass was 
dropped and a_ taxicab’ driver, 
parked on Lindell boulevard near 
Grand boulevard, observed’ that 
“all the people I have carried 
have said, ‘It’s a bad time for such 
a thing to happen.’” 

Hushed crowds of civilian com- 
muters and traveling service men 
filled the midway at Union Sta- 
tion. In the USO lounge on the 
street floor, soldiers, sailors and 
marines huddled about the radio 
listening to news broadcasts. Po- 
lice reported the crowd was more 
quiet than usual during a rush 
hour. 


A housewife in Kirkwood, who 
heard the first broadcast of the 
President’s death, telephoned a 
neighbor, She said, “I feel that 
I’ve lost a personal friend.” <A 
business man at Hotel Jefferson 
told his companions: “We will 
have to depend more on Congress 
for a permanent peace.” An Army 
Air Forces lieutenant, home on 
leave from Germany, told a re- 
porter: “It just kinda got me, 
that’s all. Yet, I guess, any man 
is expendable.” 

In a downtown garage, a Negro 
automobile washer, on being told 
of the death of the President, re- 
mained silent for a moment, then 
looked at his informant, solemnly 
shaking his head. “It'll be a long 
time,” he said, “before us poor 
folks get another break like him.” 

Announcement of President 
Roosevelt’s passing reached the 
Rev. O. P. Campbell, director of 
Christian leadership at the Third 
Baptist Church, 620 North Grand 
boulevard, shortly before 220 per- 
sons gathered at the church for 
the annual banquet of the Agoga 
Bible Class. With bowed heads, 
the people stood while the Rev. 
Mr. Campbell prayed: “All races 
and nations bow with us in pray- 
er in this hour of national and 
world grief. We give thanks to 
God for the leadership of men 
like President Roosevelt and we 
ask for the guidance of Divine 
Providence for the new President 
and all those charged with the 
responsibility of leading the world 


heard on the street through open | to peace.” 


windows. 

Approximately 100 members of 
the congregation of the Washing- 
ton Tabernacle Baptist Church, 
3200 Washington boulevard, at- 
tended special memorial services 
last night for President Roosevelt. 
As the congregation 
hummed “Sweet Hour of Prayer,” 
the Rev. John E. Nance, pastor, 
intoned: 

“Lord, we are assembled here 
in honor and out of respect for 
our dearly beloved President, who 


softly | 


Thomas L. Gaukel, area direc- 
tor of the War Manpower Com- 
mission, said the greatest tribute 
workers and industrial plants in 
the St. Louis area could pay to 
the memory of President Roose- 
velt was to “stay on the job and 
redouble your efforts to hasten 
final victory.” A check of princi- 
pal war production plants indi- 
cated all would remain open on 
present schedules. 

U. S. Courts Closed Till Monday. 

Offices at City Hall were closed 


has passed to the beyond. Truly, | today, this being the anniversary 
he was a great man, who had the/of the birth of Thomas Jefferson. 


highest regard and respect for all 
people, regardless of race, creed 
or color. He will be long remem- 
bered by the people of our race 
and of all races for his humani- 
tarian deeds. Amen.” 

At Grocery, at Hotel Bar. 

Generally in all sections of the 
city and in St. Louis County, nor- 


| 
i 


Municipal Courts, Police Courts 
and the Court of Criminal Correc- 
tion were closed. Circuit Courts 
and the Circuit Court of Criminal 


'Causes were open today, but will 


be closed tomorrow. 

The three divisions of the Unit- 
ed States District Court for the 
Eastern District of Missouri were 


adjourned this morning until Mon- 
day morning. All three Judges 
of the courts were appointed to 
their positions by President Roose- 
velt. All other Federal offices 
were open. 

Two minutes of silent prayer 
were observed this morning at 
the opening of the St. Louis’ Stock 
Exchange and a similar period of 
meditation was planned for 11 a. 
m. at the St. Louis Merchants’ 
Exchange. Both the Merchants’ 
and Stock exchanges will remain 
open today but will close tomor- 
row, the day of the President’s 
funeral. 


Dr. William McClellan, chair- 
man of the Board of Directors of 
the Union Electric Co. of Mis- 
souri and regional chairman of 
the Eighth Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict of the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development, last night 
canceled a prepared address, 
criticising the apparent trends of 
international relations of the 
United States have taken and 
spoke instead of reactions that 
have followed deaths of other 
presidents in office. He spoke at 
a meeting of members of the 
Robert Morris Associates at Hotel 
Statler. McClellan said he was 
not worried about the future of 
the country since the “United 
States is bigger than any one 
man.” 


Statement by Leaders. 


Leaders of religious, civic, politi- 
cal, business and labor groups in 
St. Louis received the news of 
the President’s death as a shock. 
Many of them called on the people 
of the United States to unite be- 
hind Vice President Harry 5S. 
Truman, who assumed the office 
of presidency two hours and 34 
minutes after President Roosevelt 
died. 

Statements of some leaders fol- 
low: 

Bishop William Scarlett of the 
Episcopal Diocese of Missouri: “It 
was the greatest blow that could 
happen to the world at this time. 
We have lost a great world lead- 
er. It was a terrible thing.” 

Archbishop John J. Glennon: “I 
think that President Roosevelt 
tried to do for humanity what 
Lincoln did for the United States. 
I thought from his pictures in the 
newspapers since the Yalta Con- 
ference that he seemed to be fad- 
ing. His place in .history as a 
great man is assured.” 

Rabbi Samuel Thurman of the 
United Hebrew Temple: “Shock 
is an inadequate word to describe 
our feelings. Only the days and 
months to come can bring us the 
true measure of President Roose- 
velt’s monumental service to and 
sacrifice for his country. The 
Jewish people the world have lost 
a true friend, a loyal champion.” 

The Rev. E. Paul Sylvester, pas- 
tor of the Pilgram Congregational 
Church: “All America has been 
stunned by the passing of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. In our day, re- 
gardless of party affiliations, he 
was not only our,elected leader, 
but also he was the symbol of our 
American unity and hope. The 
fate of the world hangs in a bal- 
ance in the coming months, but 


Continued on Page 15, Column 3. 


ization and he probably will make 
the same demand, more insistent- 
ly, on President Truman, who has 
always been an organization man. 

President Roosevelt knew how 
to issue orders to Chairman Han- 
negan. Perhaps President Tru- 


man will rise above party organ- 


ization—and perhaps not, 
Danger in Party Disunity. 
National unity will be imperiled 
if Democratic party disunity is 
created by the Wallaces and Pep- 
pers, on the one hand and the 
Georges, Tydings and Byrds on 
the other fighting to control the 
party now and in 1946. The new 
Chief Executive has proved in the 
Senate that as a true conciliator 
he can “work on both sides of the 
aisle,” meaning that he can work 
equally well wtih Republicans and 
Democrats. He played an impor- 
tant behind-the-scenes role in the 
drafting of the Ball-Burton-Hatch- 
Hill resolution and several Repub- 
lican Senators, who were friends 
of the Missourian, voted for the 
confirmation of Wallace to be Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. Party dis- 
unity would be an invitation to 


the Republicans to add to the 
disorder. 

Where President Roosevelt was 
“executive minded” the new Pres- 
ident is “legislative minded” and 
he works more effiicently with 
legislators than. with executive of- 
ficials. He is a great admirer of 
Justice Byrnes, who was his per 
sonal choice for the vice-presiden- 
tial nomination, and it is probable 
that he will ask the South Caro- 
linian to rejoin the administration 
in an important capacity. 


As a legislator, he has believed 
like Bismarck that “politics is the 
art of the possible, the attain- 


able.” He has little patience with 
impractical theorists, although he 
recognizes their value as_ idea 
men. In his search for the “pos- 
sible,” he relies on friendships and 
frank conversations. This has en- 
abled him to work with such di- 
verse personalities as Senators 
Wheeler of Montana, Vandenberg 
of Michigan, La Follette of Wis- 
consin, Bailey of North Carolina, 
Guffey of Pennsylvania and Sal- 
tonstall of Massachusetts. His 


natural cronies are practical legis- 
lators like Lucas of Illinois, 
O'Mahoney of Wyoming and Kil- 
gore of West Virginia. 


Can Withstand Pressure. 


He will carry into the executive 
department a determination for 
impartial investigations of gov- 
ernment operations to root out in- 
efficiency and corruption. Unlike 
many politicians, including some 
Senators, he has not been im- 
pressed by wealth or position. In 
his investigation of railroad re- 
organizations, he withstood the 
stiffest pressure that Missouri 
bankers, public utility operators 
and even Tom Pendergast himself 
could exert. His instructions to 
Max Lowenthal, the counsel for 
his railroad investigating commit- 
tee, were to treat the railroads 
with Missouri connections just 
like the other railroads under in- 
vestigation. Lowenthal, a disciple 
of the late Justice Brandeis, told 
the Post-Dispatch that he believes 
there were not two other Sena- 
tors who would have withstood 


such local political pressure as 
Senator Truman did. 


doesn’t go much for “show.” 

It was the first thing Truman 
thought of after he took the oath 
of office in the White House Cabi- 
net room yesterday at 7:09 p. m. 
(6:09 St. Louls time), 

Grim and unsmiling, the Mis- 
sourian shook the hands of the 
Cabinet he inherited from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and said he 
thought he would go home. 

It was a feverish day for Truman, 
but his wife and the secret service 
made certain it would be a night 
of rest for the man who takes 
over the greatest burden in the 
nation’s history. 

Gets Call From Early. 

Truman—elevated to the vice 
presidency by the 1944 elections 
from his Missouri seat in the 
United States Senate—was stroll- 
ing to the office of Speaker Sam 
Rayburn, across the Capitol, when 
the news was flashed of Roose- 
velt’s death from a_ée cerebral 
hemorrhage at Warm Springs, Ga. 

Presidential Secretary Stephen 
Early called Truman’s office im- 
mediately. The call was routed 
to Rayburn’s office, and Early 
told the Vice President: 

“Harry, you’d better get to the 
White House just as quickly as 
you can.” 

There Truman met Mrs. Roose- 
velt in her sitting room on the 
second floor, adjoining the Presi- 
dent's bedroom. She said: 

“The President has just passed 
away.” 

“What can I do?” 
asked. 

“Tell us what we can do: is 
there any way we can help you?” 
Mrs. Roosevelt said. 

Takes Oath in Cabinet Room. 

They spoke for a while as the 
Cabinet was being summoned to 
the room reserved for its meet- 
ings. 

There attired in a gray suit 
and wearing a blue and white 
handkerchief in his lapel pocket, 
Truman faced the group in front 
of a marble-mantled fireplace. A 
bible was brought from the Presi- 
dent’s office, a big black one with 
red-edged leaves. 

Truman was erect and grave. 
His wife dabbed frequently at her 
eyes. 

Truman patted the hand of his 
daughter, Margaret, several times, 
reassuringly. Chief Justice Har- 
lan F. Stone, intoned the oath 
from memory; Truman repeated it 
from a slip of paper, and the ac- 
cession of the thirty-second Presi- 
dent was completed. 

“I do solemnly swear,” Truman 
said, “that I will faithfully execute 
the office of President of the 
United States, and will, to the 
best of my ability, preserve, pro- 
tect and defend the Constitution 
of the United States.” 

Officials at Ceremony. 

Among those present for the 
Oath-taking were Secretary of 
State Stettinius, Secretary of Com- 
merce Wallace, Secretary of War 
Stimson, Navy Secretary Forres- 
tal, Attorney General’ Biddle, 
Treasury Secretary Morgenthau, 
Labor Secretary Perkins, Interior 
Secretary Ickes and Agriculture 
Secretary Wickard. 

From outside the cabinet there 
were Adm. Ernest J. King, com- 
mander in chief of the Fleet; Adm. 
William D. Leahy, personal chief 
of staff to the Chief Executive; 
War Mobilization Director Fred 
M. Vinson; Speaker Rayburn; 
House Minority Leader Martin; 
House Majority Leader McCor- 
mack; Democratic National Chair- 
man Robert E. Hannegan; War 
Production Chairman J, A. Krug; 
Foreign Economic Administrator 
Leo T. Crowley; House Demo- 
cratic Whip Ramspeck: and Fed- 
eral Works Administrator Phillip 
Fleming. 

Also present were Mr. Roose- 
velt’s secretaries, Early and Jon- 
athan Daniels, and Administrative 
Assistant James Barnes, and Sen- 
ate Secretary Leslie Biffle. 

The Trumans went to the living 
quarters of the White House for 
a 20-minute stay. Then they left 
quietly by the rear exit and mo- 
tored to their Connecticut avenue 
apartment. 

The man who didn't like even 
one secret service man about 
when he was Vice President, was 
surrounded by them. He had 
lost his privacy to his new, high 
office. 

4rs Visitors, Phone Calls. 

The Trumans arrived at their 
home, approximately 47 blocks 
from the White House, shortly be- 
fore 8 p. m. They went to their 
third-floor apartment and orders 
went out that there were to be no 
visitors and no incoming tele- 
phone calls. Secret service men 
were everywhere, augmented by 
District of Columbia police. 

Shortly after he arrived home 
Truman called his 92-year-old 
mother at Grandview, Mo., and 
talked, too, with hig brother, 
Vivian, there. 

The neighborhood was quiet, 
contrasting with Pennsylvania 
avenue across from the White 
House. There the sidewalk was 
lined, The crowd began to form 
as soon as the flag was dipped to 
half staff. It grew as the news 
spread, ; 

The family will move into the 
White-House at the convenience 


Truman 


of Mrs. Roosevelt. 
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MEMORIAL AT ST. LOUIS U. Students at St. Louis Uni- 


versity attending mass at St. Francis Xavier (College) Church at 9 a. m. this 
morning. The Rev. Patrick J. Holloran, S. J., conducted the service which was 
the University's memorial to the President 


GEN. MARSHALL AT WHITE HOUSE IMelonedaemiomeesenre 
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Wearing a mourning band on his sleeve, Gen. George C. Sw — a 


STUDENTS HERE PRAY FOR F. D. R. “Students at Cleveland High School assembled in the | 

school auditorium today tor prayers and hymns in remembrance of President Roosevelt. In the near foreground Marshall, United States Army Chief of Staff, and Mrs. Mar- 

(seated) is the choir, and standing in the left foreground is Cleveland High School Octette. shall are shown as they arrived at the White House yesterday 
-—By a Post-Dispatch Staff Photographer. after being ini itied: of the President's S Geat h. 
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A HANDCLASP FROM LEAHY flee: Adm. William D. Leahy, 
chief of staff to President Roosevelt, shakes hand with President Truman after his 


assumption of office. Representative John W. McCormack (Dem.}, Massachusetts, 
is second irom right. 


TRUMAN TAKING OATH AS PRESIDENT Missouri s Harry S. vib lett contod being 


sworn in as President of the United States at the White House yesterday in the presence of high government . ere wn * ie 7 we See ash : 
rf i ioe Secretary of La bor; Henry Stimson, Secretary of War; Henry ‘ Wallace, | | & & «ee =<" i “oe Ker v9  & 
Commerce whom Truman succeeded as Vice President; J. A. Krug, chief of the War Production Board: ; Paes ers. | os Sat Wr a 
James Forrestal, Secretary of the Navy; Claude Wickard, Secretary of Agriculture; an unidentified man; Francis a. Tas. ....er i. aR a ce ~ payee 
Biddle, Attorney General; President Truman; Edward R, Stettinius Jr., Secretary of State; Mrs. Truman; Harold L. * {oe Re so = See 

Ickes, Secretary of the Interior; Chief Justice Harlan F. Stone; Representative Sam Rayburn (Dem.), Texas; Fred 

M. Vinson, War Mobilization Director, and Representative Joseph Martin (Rep.), Massachusetts. 
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R.'s OTHER HOME 


ST. LOUISANS' TRIBUTE -. o. P. Campbell (right), director of Christian education at the Third Above, the cottage at, Warm Springs, 


Baptist Church, Washington and Grand avenues, leading the Agoga Bible Class in prayer for President Roosevelt Ga., known as the Little White House, 
at the class’ annu al 7 last t night. 


ek iil aie Bia Oe, where President Roosevelt, a visitor 
ae at the resort for 20 years, was fatally 
stricken yesterday. At right, the living 
room of the five-room house, dec- 
orated with ship models and pictures. 
At the left of fireplace is the Presi- 
dent's small round desk, 
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VILLAGE IN WORLD'S 
LIMELIGHT 
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Residents of Warm Springs gather 

around the railway station, discussing 
the death of the President and await- 
ing the arrival of Mrs. Roosevelt, who 
flew South from Washinaton. 


—-Associated [Press Wirephotos except as noted. 
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RISE OF HARRY TRUMAN FROM COUNTY JUDGE TO PRESIDENT 


Expose of Waste in War Spending] Arriving at White -House 
Overcame Taint of Boss Origin and 


Led to Nomination Over Wallace 


First Missourian to Reach Presidency, He 
Had Expressed Confidence That He Could 


Fill Highest Office. 


By CARLOS F. HURD 
Of the Post-Dispatch Staff. 


H 


ARRY sS. TRUMAN 4s the first Missourian to reach the 
Presidency, as five months ago he was the first man from this 
state to be elected Vice President. 


A little more than a decade ago he was unkown not only to the 
mation at large, but to the people of Missouri outside his home 
county of Jackson and the immediate area of Kansas City. When 
he did come to public notice, it was under circumstances which 


then seemed most unfavorable, 

The late Boss Thomas J, Pen- 
dergast took Truman from tasks 
of road building, in the Jackson 
County Court, and turned the 
heavily padded vote of Kansas 
City to him in the Democratic 
senatorial primary of 1934. In 8 
six-year term in the Senate, the 
taint of his origin clung to him, 
and was increased by his con-| 
tinued support of Pendergast, in| 
the boss’s time of spectacular 
downfall. 

Election to a second term in 
the Senate in 1940 seemed impos- 
sible, but luck was with Truman, 
who nosed into the nomination 
over a divided opposition, and 
was re-elected. The second term 
was a new start, and wartime 
gave the opportunity for the for- 
mation and valuable work of the 
Truman-suggested and Truman- 
headed Special Committee to In- 
vestigate National Defense Ex- 
penditures. ; 

Hannegan’s Choice. 

The work of this Truman Com- 
mittee. which saved the taxpayers 
an estimated billion dollars and 
gave the Missouri Senator his 
first’ favorable publicity, led to 
the situation which deyeloped be 
fore and at the national conven- 
tion of last July. There, with 
conservative Democrats opposing 
the renomination of Vice Presi- 
dent Henry A. Wallace, and with 
liberal and labor forces opposing 
the candidacy of James F. Byrnes, 
Truman proved to be the avail. 
able and the acceptable man, 

National Chairman Robert E. 
Heannegan was for Truman as 
strongly and as openly as his po- 
sition permitted. Labor favored 
Wallace but realized the difficul- 
ties in the way of his renomina- 
tion and was friendly to Truman, 
The supposed presidential direc- 
tive to Hannegan to “clear every- 
thing with Sidney” (Hillman), 
though the accuracy of the quo- 


| 


¢ation has been denied, fitted the 
situation in which the Missourian 


the ticket. 
At the time of Trumans noml- 


nation, and through the campaign, 
there was much discussion of the 
recognized possibility that his 
election might be followed, some 
time before 1949, by an abrupt 
transition from second to first 
place, with all the responsibilities 
which the world situation placed 
upon the President of the United 
States. 

Reports regarding the Presi- 
dent’s state of health were heard 
through the campaign. Rumors 
of various pathological conditions 
were not confirmed, but no one 
could deny that the President was 
worn by the cares of 12 years in 
office, and it was realized that the 
filling of second place in the na- 
tional government was more im- 

ortant than it had been in 1932, 
936 or 1940. : 

Truman Self-Confident. 

The President had told advisers 
that the Vice President should be 
a person capable of assuming the 
duties of the chief office. Tru- 
man, asked as to his estimate of 
his qualifications for such a con- 
tingency, did not dodge the ques- 
tion, but said that he considered 
his knowledge of war conditions 
to be second only to that of Presi- 

} oosevelt. 

rk “com saoma acceptance cere- 
mony at Lamar, Mo., where Tru- 
man was born, but where he and 
his family were little known in 
recent years, opened the Missouri 
campaign. The Republicans, then 
hopeful of carrying the state, 
stressed the Pendergast connec- 
tion of the candidate's recent years 
and pointed to current boss sup- 
port of the Roosevelt-Truman 
ticket in Chicago, Jersey City and 
elsewhere. Truman engaged in 
few controversies, and took much 
of the burden of active campaign- 
ing off the President’s hands. 

His speeches featured eulogies 
c” President Roosevelt, and warn- 
ings to the voters that a change 
of chief magistrates might be per- 
jlous in view of world conditions. 
In a New Orleans speech, touch- 
ing on problems of the Mississippi 
Valley, he definitely indorsed the 
plan for a Missouri Valley Author- 
itv. At El Paso, Tex., he warned 
his hearers against “another Hard- 
ing,” the intended application be- 
ing to Gov. Thomas E. Dewey of 
New York, Republican presiden- 
tial nominee. He carried this line 
of argument to the Pacific Coast, 
and in Seattle attacked Dewey as 
clinging to isolationist ideas, and 
decried the idea of a Congress of 
Nves and Tafts. 

Klan Smear Failed. 

He heard with wrath, mingled 

with amusement, 


NEW COMMANDER IN CHIEF 
FOUGHT IN FRANCE IN 1918, 
ROSE TO RANK OF MAJOR 


ARRY 8S. TRUMAN, who 
H became Commancer in 

Chief of the armed forces 
last night, as a member of the 
Missouri National Guard helped 
organize the Second Missouri 
Field Artillery, and later the 
129th Field Artillery, Thirty- 
fifth Division, in the last war. 

A member of the Missouri 
Guard since 1905, he went to 
Camp Doniphan in September, 
1917, as a First Lieutenant of 
Field Artillery. His later war 
record follows: 

Went to School of Fire, did 
regular battery duty, ran regi- 
mental canteen. 

Sailed from New York March 
30, 1918; landed at Brest, 
France, April 13. In Second 
Corps Artillery School, Chan- 
tillon sur Seine, from April 20 
to June 8. : 

Rejoined regiment as Cap- 
tain, made Adjutant Second 
Battalion. Ordered to command 
Battery D, 129th Field Artil- 
lery, July 11, 1918; ordered to 
front Aug. 15; arrived in Vosges 
Mountains in Alsace Aug. 18. 

In St. Mihiel offensive, Sept. 
12-16; Meuse-Argonne, Sept. 26- 
Oct. 3: Sommedieu, Oct. 8 to 
Nov. 7; second phase Meuse- 
Argonne Nov. 7-11, 

Arrived in New York April 
20, 1919; discharged as Major 
May 6; thereafter a Colonel in 
Field Artillery Reserve. 


return here two weeks later for 
the all-St, Louis World Series, and 
a homecoming at Independence, 
Mo., on the eve of election day, 
with an Old Fiddlers’ contest. 

On election night, in a suite of 
Hotel Muehlebach, Kansas City, 


the candidate played classical se- 
was chosen for second place wee play 


lections on the piano while others 


tabulated the bulletins which ere 


the charge of| 


lond showed the victory of the 
Democratic ticket. 

Interviewed at the hotel by this 
writer amid messages of congrat- 
ulations, Truman was asked to 
comment on the misgivings felt, 
even by some Democratic and in- 
dependent voters who supported 
him, about his advancement to 
second place in the national gov- 
ernment, with the overhanging 
possibility of a further advance. 

His reply was that if such un- 


easiness existed, it was due to a 


misconception of his character 
and his career; for this he blamed 
the newspapers which he said had 
built up a straw man, “whom,” 
he added, “you will now have to 
bury.” 


Vice Presidential Debut. 

Flying from Kansas City to 
Washington, as he said, to take 
a 15-minute automobile ride, he 
Shared the front seat with the 
President and Vice President Wal- 
lace between Union Station and 
the White House, 

In a statement during his brief 
stay in Washington, he expressed 
the hope that he might promote 
friendly relations between Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and the Senate. 
He recalled that in the three and 
one-half years of Senate investi- 
gations of war contracts, he was 
able to preserve harmony be- 
tween the members of both par- 
ties, and to avoid dissenting re- 
ports of minorities. “First and 
foremost a Senator,” he said, “I 
think I understand the Senate.” 

Before his inauguration, Tru- 
man made it clear that he in- 
tended to retain a measure of con- 
trol of Federal patronage in 
Missouri, and that the new Sen- 
ator—Frank P. Briggs had not then 
been named by Gov. Phil M. Don- 
nelly of Missouri—would have to 
conform or find himself in con- 
flict with Truman and Chairman 
Hannegan. When a vacancy oc- 
curred in a Kansas City Federal 
judgeship, Truman backed Judge, 
Albert Ridge,*who received the 
appointment, 

As to the appointment of a 
United States District Attorney in 
Kansas City, Truman was not so 
insistent on naming the appointee, 
but he declared positively that 
Maurice Milligan, prosecutor who 
sent Pendergast to prison, and 
whose term has expired, should 
not be reappointed. He succeeded 
in blocking the reappointment of 
Milligan, whom he fought unsuc- 
tind during his first Senate 
erm, ¢ 


Causes MVA Dispute. 


One of his first acts as presid- 
ing officer of the Senate surprised 


‘ that he was a|@nd puzzled his friends, This was 
re ‘the committing of the MVA bill, 


member of the Ku Klux Klan. His 
record in fighting the Klan 
Jackson County in the ‘20s was 
well attested, and the idea that a 
Klan connection could have been 
concealed from the men and news- 
papers who fought him in 1934 and 
1940 was, as he said, preposterous. 

Lighter incidents in the cam- 
paign were a stop in St. Louis 
Sept. 22 for a non-political speech 
before the Knights of the Cauli- 
flower Ear, in which he swapped 
satiric thrusts with local wits; a 
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introduced by Senator Murray of 
Montana and supported by nu- 
merous organizations, to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, instead of 
the Agriculture Committee, to 
which Murray sought to have it 
referred. Truman told question- 
ners that he still favored the MVA 
program, but that his action was 
appropriate under the rules of 
the Senate. By a later compro- 
mise, different sections of the bill 
were sent to the two committees 


Associated Press Wirephoto. 


PRESIDENT HARRY S. TRUMAN walking to the White 
House entrance this morning as he reported for his first day’s 
service as Chief Executive. He is guarded by Secret Service 
men, who escorted him from his Connecticut avenue apartment. + 


Roosevelt Career as Leader in Depression, War | 


Continued From Page 4. 


‘his life. 


and a third, the Irrigation-Recla- 
mation Committee, 

When the retired and infirm ex- 
Boss Pendergast died, one week 
after Truman’s inauguration, the 
Vice President flew to Kansas 
City and stood beside ward work- 
ers and former state and munici- 
pal officials at the funeral. “He 
was always my friend and I have 
always been his,” was his com- 
ment, 

He was in Missouri again on 
Washington’s Birthday, when he 
addressed the Legislature on the 
péace problems growing out of 
the concept of national  so0v- 
ereignty. “All states cannot ‘re- 
main supreme in all that they 
choose to do,” he said, and argued 
for “some reasonable form of in- 
ternational organization among 
all so-called sovereign states.” 

On a visit to the National Press 
Club in Washington, where in- 
formality prevails, Vice President 
Truman indulged his fondness for 
piano-playing, while Lauren Ba- 
call, movie star of recent distinc- 
tion, reclined on top of the piano. 
A photograph of this scene, en- 
larged and widely published, 
brought some criticism on the 
score of official dignity. How- 
ever, a later visit to a New York 
night spot was recorded, and it 
was learned that a piano was 
moved into his hotel quarters 
during his stay in New York. 

He indorsed the campaign in 
support of Missouri’s new Consti- 
tution, adopted by the voters of 
the state Feb. 27. 


Retains Public Favor. 


On the whole, as nominee and 
as Vice President, Truman has 
maintained the favorable public 
view which attached to his work 
as chairman of the war contract- 
probing Truman Committee. 

Earlier, as a member of the 
Military Affairs Committee, he 
had made many visits of inspec- 
tion to bases and supply stations. 
His own thorough military exper- 
ience in the artillery arm of the 
American Expeditionary Forces, 
in 1918, w also of help in the 
work of his committee, which 
began with ans investigation of 
military camp construction. 

They studied the situation in 
critical miaterials — rubber, alum- 
inum, copper and zinc; gas ra- 
tioning, housing, priorities in ma- 
terials, farm machinery, essential 
civilian goods, shipbuilding, car- 
tels, and the Canol pipe line. Of 
the committee’s more than 30 re- 
ports, some ran over 600 type- 
written pages. Truman empha- 
sized that the reports were with- 
out political bias; “a political re- 
port would be suicide for the com- 
mittee,” he said. 

Renegotiation wag a part of the 
committee’s work, but Senator 
Truman preferred to'term it “re- 
pricing.” It consisted of refiguring 
costs on a mass producton basis, 
after experience had shown the 
actual cost of production, as com- 
pared with the early estimates. 

“We intend to see,” he said, 
“that no man or corporate group 
shall profit inordinately on the 
blood of the boys in the foxholes.” 


Backed by Veterans. 


When he reviewed his political 
career in a long talk with this 
writer last Nov. 9, Truman did 
not dispute most of the statements 
of fact which had been made about 
him, but he did insist on a shift 
in emphasis. To him, the start- 
ing point of his public career was 
not his affiliation with the Pen- 
dergast machine; it was his over- 
seas military service. 

Becausé he was beloved by the 
men of the battery which he head- 
ed as captain in the Argonne battle 
of September, 1918, he was put 
forward by a number of these 
buddies, after the failure of his 
haberdashery venture in Kansas 
City, for the office of Judge of 
the Jackson County Court, East- 
ern District, in the 1922 election. 

One of the loyal supporters in 
this battery group was Jim Pen- 
dergast, nephew of Boss Tom, and 
present head of what remains of 
the Pendergast machine. Jim told 
the elder Pendergasts that “the 
boys” of the battery wanted Tru- 
man on the ticket. 

“Bill Southern, editor in my 
home town of Independence, had 
already suggested me,” he said. 
“T went into the race against four 
| others and won with the organiza- 


tion support. At that time, I had 
never met Tom Pendergast, though 
I knew his brother, Mike, Jim’s 
father, : 

“The Klan fought me in that 
election, but I was elected for a 
two-year term, and in 1924, when 
there was a split between the 
Pendergast and Shannon forces, I 
failed of re-election. In 1926 the 
factions were with me for the 
office of Presiding Judge. At first 
I didn’t want to run, and I did 
want the county collectorship, 
which carried a $25,000 salary. 
But I couldn’t get the collector- 
ship nomination, and I took the 
nomination for Presiding Judge 
and was elected. 

“Mind you, it was in 1926 that 
I wanted the collectorship—not 
eight years later, as has been so 
often misstated. 


“My first act as presiding judge 
of the County Court (administra- 
tive body supervising county busi- 
ness) was to knock down the ears 
of Bill Ross, contractor who stood 
high in the Pendergast organiza- 
tion, A responsible paving com- 
pany from Sioux Falls, 8S. D., un- 
derbid Ross on an important road- 
construction job, and Tom Pender- 
gast asked me to come to his 
office and talk with Ross and 
other local contractors who were 
complaining. 

“I went, and told the group that 
the contracts would have to go to 
the lowest responsible bidders. 
Pendergast said to Ross: ‘I told 
you, Bill, he’s the contrariest man 
on earth.’ I said I wasn’t con- 
trary, but was proceeding in the 
legal and businesslike manner, and 
that was that.” 

He went on to tell how he ob- 
tained passage of a _ $6,500,000 
county bond issue, after Pender- 
gast had expréssed the belief that 
the voters would not approve it. 
“IT set up a bipartisan board of 
engineers to allot the projects, and 
saw to it that their decisions 
stood,” he sam. When a surplus 
of $100,000 remained from the bond 
fund, Truman got the court to set 
aside $35,000 for the equestrian 
statue of Andrew Jackson which 
now stands in front of the court- 
house in Kansas City—also built 
under the Truman administration 
of the county. 

“To help the sculptor,” he re- 
lated, “I went to The Hermitage, 
Jackson’s home, and measured the 
uniform that Old Hickory wore at 
the battle of New Orleans.” 
Wanted to Be Governor. 

Re-elected presiding judge in 
1930, Truman sought two years 
later to get into the running for 
the Democratic nomination for 
Governor. He went as far as 
Springfield before learning that 
he was not well enough known, 
outside his home area, to enter 
a contest against Francis M. Wil- 
son, who obtained Pendergast sup- 
port and was nominated, but died 
before the election. 

When the 1933 Legislature set 
about forming the congressional 
districts of the state, Truman 
went to Jefferson City and worked 
for establishment of a district for 
eastern Jackson County. He 
planned to run for the House in 
that district, but Pendergast and 
Shannon decided to support C. 
Jasper Bell, and Truman with- 
drew. 

He went through the western 
counties of the state in 1934, 
speaking in support of a bond 
issue for state institutions. “While 
I was in Warsaw, (Mo.) in May, 
1934,” he recounted, “James P. 
Aylward called me from Sedalia 
and asked me to meet him and 
Jim Pendergast there, to talk 
about running for Senator.” The 
term of Republican Senator Ros- 
coe C, Patterson was then about 
to expire. 

In the interview at Sedalia, 
Truman was promised “98 per 
cent” of the organization support, 
and was told that influential St. 
Louis Democrats could be count- 
ed on to help. The St. Louls sup- 
port dwindled after Representa- 
tive John J. Cochran decided to 
file for the senatorship, but Tru- 
man won over Cochran and Jacob 
L. Milligan. 

Again Opposed Boss. 

“After I went to the Senate,” 
he gaid, “Tom Pendergast made 
only one request of me, and I 
turned that one down. It was that 
I support Senator Alben Barkley 
for Democratic Senate leader, I 
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his office long after they were due 
to leave. He was an able story 
teller and enjoyed a good joke, 
even on himself. 

His drinking was in moderation 
and of the social type, but he 
chain-smoked cigarettes in tre- 
mendous quantities in a yellowed, 
ivory cigarette holder. Occasion- 
ally some of his cronies came to 
the White House for a session of 
poker—the more wild cards the 
better. 


Stamp Collector. 

Occasionally, too, he saw movies 
at the White House, or worked 
with a valuable stamp collection. 

Even before he lost the use of 
his legs, swimming, fishing and 
sailing had been favorite pastimes, 
and they continued to be through- 
out the years. 

Mr. Roosevelt, the son of James 
and Sara Delano Roosevelt, was in 
the national eye long before enter- 
ing the White House. He had 
been a New York State Senator, 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
in World War I days; unsuccess- 
ful candidate for Vice President 
when James M. Cox was defeated 
for the presidency and Governor 
of New York for two terms. 

It was during Mr. Roosevelt's 
first term as Governor that the 
first of two attempts was made on 
In April 1929 a bomb 
addressed to him was found in the 
Albany postoffice. A porter acci- 
dentally kicked the package, caus- 
ing it to set off a sputtering fuse. 
It was dropped in a pail of water 
and failed to go off. 


Assassination Attempt. 

In February, 1933, Mr. 
velt, as President-elect, visited 
Miami, Fla. Giuseppe Zangara 
fired five shots at him, but they 
killed Mayor Anton J. Cermak of 
Chicago instead when a bystander 
deflected the assassin’s aim. Zan- 
gara was electrocuted for the 
Cermak killing. His excuse for 
the shooting was “hate for all 
rulers.” 

Of distinguished Dutch ancestry, 
Mr. Roosevelt was born to a life 
of comfortable ease. Educated at 
Groton and Harvard, he studied 
od the law and practiced his pro- 
ession before engaging on a pub- 
lic career. In 1921 he was strick- 
en with infantile paralysis when 
swimming at the family summer 
home at Campobello, N. B. 

On the day he was stricken he 
had plunged into the cold surf 
with his usual zest. A few hours 
later he had to be carried away 
on a stretcher. For months his 
life hung in the balance. 

The story was told that as he 
lay grimly concentrating every 
force of will on the task of forc- 
ing reluctant nerve centers to re- 
spond, his exertion plainly visible, 
he gasped to those about him: 

“You folks don’t know what fun 
it is just to move one little toe.” 


Walked With Braces. 


Gamely, he fought the disease 
and after weary, discouraging 
months of treatment, was able to 
walk with steel braces, crutches 
and finally with the aid of canes. 

When he became President, he 
appeared at public functions sup- 
ported by a military aide or lean- 
ing on the arm of a son. Ramps 
were used to assist him into rail- 
road trains and in parts of the 
executive mansion. He permitted 
his birthday to be used for cele- 
brations through the country to 
raise funds for sufferers from the 
disease. 

Because he found the waters at 
Warm Springs, Ga., helpful, Mr. 
Roosevelt established the Warm 
Springs Foundation so that others 
suffering from the same affliction, 
but without the money to go there, 
might enjoy the benefits. 

Once he told a close friend he 
thought his crippled condition was 
an asset. He explained that while 
others might be tempted to get 
up now and then to look out of the 
window or stretch their legs, he 
was riveted to his desk and thus 
was able to concentrate on his 
work. ; 

Liked Being President. 

He liked his job and seemed 
able to take his tasks in stride, 

“Wouldn’t you be President if 


Roose- 


you could?” he once asked a 
friend. ‘“Wouldn’t anybody?” 

During his career great friend- 
ships were broken, among them 
with two of his earliest and most 
powerful supporters, John L. 
Lewis, head of the United Mine 
Workers, and former Gov. Alfred 
E. Smith of New York. The “New 
Deal” and “forgotten man” politi- 
cal philosophy brought the word 
“demagoguery” from Smith. 

James A. Farley, almost a life- 
long friend and political bulwark, 
cooled toward Mr. Roosevelt when 
he ran for a third and fourth 
term, but each time supported the 
Roosevelt ticket. 

On the other hand, some old 
friends such as Harry L. Hopkins 
faithfully served through the 
years as executive aids in any job 
assigned. 

Throughout everything, the 
President smiled, played when he 
could and continued to captivate 
many of his personal audiences 
and the millions who listened to 
his fireside chats, 

But he made many enemies, too, 
and they were quick with replies 
and counterthrusts. He was criti- 
cised and chided. A frequent 
charge was that he was headed 
toward dictatorship. When he said 
he would accept “reluctantly, but 
as a good soldier” the fourth-term 
nomination, the Republicans _re- 
torted: 

“Mr. Roosevelt is the first of 32 
Presidents of the United States to 
claim that the title of Commander 
in Chief makes him a soldier and 
to use that title as a pretext to 
perpetuate himself in office.” 


Heavy Expenditures. 

The New Deal program cost 
enormous sums _ in _ peacetime, 
especially for . public relief and 
public works. Millions of people 
were put on the Government pay 
roll, and vast expenditures were 
authorized for bridges, 


dams and public buildings in the 


largest “pump priming” 
ment in history. 

The result was a series of badly 
unbalanced budgets, and an in- 
crease of the public debt to un- 
precedented figures. 

All of this was attacked by -the 
opposition as wasteful, ruinous to 
the financial stability of the gov- 
ernment, and damaging to na- 
tional morsle. It was defended 
unflinchingly by the President as 
necessary to permjt the nation to 
keep its head above the inunda- 
tion of the world depression. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s campaign 
against great public utilities also 
generated bitter controversy and 
brought from his opponents a cry 
of “state socialism.” 

TVA—the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority project of flood control, 
navigation and electric power dis- 
tribution—was the striking exam- 
ple of the President's rate “yard- 
stick” for public services, 


Funds for Dams. 

[In eight years alone Mr. Roose- 
velt pushed through Congress ex- 
penditures of 850 million dollars 
for vast construction such as 
Bonneville and Grand Coulee pow- 
er and irrigation plants on the 
Columbia River. By the end of 
his second térm these public en- 
terprises were supplying more 
than one-twentieth of the coun- 
try’s electricity. 

He also brought about _ strict 
regulation of utility holding com- 
panies and instituted a huge rural 
electrification program. 

While President Roosevelt’s 
many innovations drew terrific 
attacks, there were other changes 
Which appeared to win almagt 
unanimgus approval, such as es- 
tablishment of the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps and enactment of 
the Social Security Act. 

The CCC was established to 
supply work of constructive na- 
ture, plus training in various 
skills for unemployed young men 
and war veterans. The Social Se- 
curity Act was aimed at provid- 
ing the security of social insur- 
ance for the aged and the jobless. 

In his first two terms, Mr. 
Roosevelt was concerned prima- 
rily with domestic problems, The 
first term opened in the depths of 
a national economic collapse and 
the famous 100 days of banking 


ex peri- 


roads, | 


IMPORTANT DATES 
IN FIRST 4TH-TERM 
PRESIDENT’S LIFE 


/ 
Went to New York Senate in 
1910 Six Years After 


Harvard Graduation. 


WASHINGTON, April 13 (AP). 
—Important dates in the career 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt: 

1882, Jan. 30—Born Hyde Park, 
N, Y., the son of James and Sara 
Delano Roosevelt, 

1904—Graduated from Harvard. 

1905 — Married Eleanor Anna 
Roosevelt. 

1907—Admitted to 
State bar. 

1910-13—Member of New York 
State Senate. 

1913-20—Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy. 

1920 — Unsuccessful Democratic 
nominee for Vice President. 

1921—Stricken with paralysis. 

1928—Elected Governor of New 
York. 

1930—Re-elected Governor. 

1932—Elected President of the 
United States. 

1936—Re-elected President. 

1940—Elected to unprecedented 
third term. 

1941—_ Framed Atlantic Charter 
with Prime Minister Churchill. 

1943—Enunciated “Uncondition- 
al Surrender” formula for Axis at 
Casablanca conference, 

1943 — Met at Tehran with 
Churchill and Stalin, 

1944— Re-elected to fourth term. 

1945—Feb. 2-11—Met with Stalin 
and Churchill. 

1945, April 12—Died at Warm 
Springs, Ga. 


New York 


er major enactments unconstitu- 


| tional, the President, lauding the 


teamwork between Congress and 
White House, set out expressly to 
inject “new blood” into the nine- 
member tribunal. 

But this time Congress balked 
and another famous period of 
days came into being — the 168 
days of the court reorganization 
fight. 

The President’s bill failed of 
passage but a system for retire- 
ments from the high court was 
enacted, and by the end of the 
second term vacancies occasioned 
by retirement and death enabled 
him to name five men of his own 
choosing. Two additional vacan- 
cies occurred early in the third 
term. The President said the 
court fight had been won. 


Split in Party. 


It was not an unleavened vic- 
tory. The Democratic party split 
on the issue, and the division con- 
tinued into the House and Senate 
elections of 19388 and the third- 
term controversy of 1940. 

Despite the conflicts and criti- 
cisms, the President, with great 
personal charm and an unusual 
ability to fathom the desires of 
the electorate, turned up unprec- 
edented majorities at the polls. 

But it remained for the war- 
born third term tosetest to the 
limit his qualities of leadership 
both as President. and as an in- 
ternational champion of embat- 
tled democracy. 

While Europe blazed through- 
out the early months of 1940, the 
great political question heré was 
“What about the third term?” 
The administration had produced 
no leader who appeared qualified 
in all respects to inherit the 
Roosevelt prestige and carry on 
the program. If the Democrats 
wanted to win, the argument ran, 
they would have to “draft Roose- 


and other emergency legislation 
followed. 


° °* e ‘ 
Fight Over Policies, 

The Blue Eagle era of the NRA 
and the first AAA emerged from 
this, and the conflict between the 
New Deal and conservative tradi- 
tion was on in force, Mr. Roose- 
velt quickly became known as the 
country’s foremost “practical lib- 
eral” and leader of a social revo- 
lution. 

The mainspring of the NRA 
was the code structure, ‘under 
which a huge part of American 
business was conducted for nearly 
two years. Employers accepting a 
blanket code of work hours and 
wages were entitled to display the 
blue eagle emblem as an evidence 
of their co-operation. In the spring 
of 1935 the Supreme Court ruled 
out the codes of fair competition 
provided by the NRA _ on the 
ground Congress had handed over 
too much authority to the Presi- 
dent, who had been given broad 
regulatory powers over businesses 
engaged in interstate commerce, 

At a press conference, Mr. 
Roosevelt engaged in a long dis- 
cussion of the NRA _ decision, 
which was based on interpreta- 
tion of the interstate commerce 
clause of the Constitution, He said 
that when that clause was writ- 
ten, the country was in the “horse 
and buggy age,” a phrase that 
spread like wildfire and set off 
explosive debate, 

The “whole tendency” in later 
years, the President said, had 
been “to view the interstate clause 
of the Constitution in the light of 
present-day civilization.” 


Backed Guffey Act. 


He stirred up further contro- 
versy a few weeks later when he 
wrote the chairman of a House 
Ways and Means subcommittee, 
then considering the Guffey Act to 
regulate prices, wages and hours 
in the soft coal industry: “I hope 
your committee will not permit 
doubts as to constitutionality, 
however reasonable, to block the 
suggested legislation.” 

Critics said he was attempting 
to persuade Congress to pass un- 
constitutional legislation, but sup- 
porters insisted he was navrely 
trying to expedite action on the 
measure. 

After the Supreme Court had 
held the NRA, AAA and some oth- 


velt.” 

A third-term nomination ap- 
peared even more certain after 
the Republicans, in convention at 
Philadelphia, chose dynamic Wen- 
dell L. Willkie, utility executive 
and old-time opponent of the New 
Deal’s Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity, to head their 1940 ticket. Sen- 
ator Charles L. McNary of Ore- 
gon was his running mate. 


Chose Wallace. 


It was no surprise to anybody, 
therefore, when the Democratic 
National Convention, meeting in 
Chicago renominated Mr. Roose- 
| 

Engrossed in questions of de- 
fense and foreign policy, Mr. 
Roosevelt refrained from stump- 
ing for a third term until the 
week before election. 

Mr. Willkie set campaign travel 
records and he gained a greater 
popular ballot total than any Re- 
publican nominee ever had reg- 
istered. But Mr. Roosevelt, the 
“old campaigner” as he dubbed 
himself, was about four million 
ballots ahead, and he received 449 
electoral votes to 82 for Mr. 
Willkie. 

Despite the huge popular ma- 
jority he rolled up against Willkie, 
Mr. Roosevelt had gained greater 
electoral victories in both 1932 and 
1936. He won the first election 
over President Herbert Hoover by 
472 votes to 59, and four years 
later received 523 electoral votes 
to 8 (those of Maine and Vermont) 
for Landon. 


Mother Died in ’41. 


Mr. Roosevelt’s mother, Sara 
Delano Roosevelt, was present at 
three presidential inaugurations. 
She died Sept. 7, 1941. 

His wife, Anna Eleanor Roose- 
velt, the favorite niece of* Presi- 
cent Theodore Roosevelt, was a 
distant cousin. The Republican 
President gave the bride away 
at the wedding of the young pair 
March 17, 1905. 

Five children were born to the 
union, one daughter, Anna Elea- 
nor, who became Mrs. Curtis Dall 
and later Mrs. Boettiger, and four 
sons, James, Elliott, Franklin Jr., 
and John. 

All the boys served as officers 
in the armed services in World 
War II, James in the Marines, 
Elliott in the Army, and Franklin 


and John in the Navy. 


said I was for Pat Harrison, and 
Tom told Jim Farley, who had 
made the request of him, that it 
just showed how contrary I was.” 

When Pendergast himself was 
overtaken by the law and was 
prosecuted in Federal Court for 
income tax evasion incident to 
his insurance compromise bribery 
deal, Truman did not conceal his 
sympathy for the beleaguered 
Boss. “Pendergast has been my 
friend when I needed it,” he said. 
“T am not one to desert a ship 
when it starts to go down.” 

Later in his first senatorial 
term, Truman opposed confirma- 
tion of the reappointment of Dis- 
trict Attorney Milligan, whose 
vigorous prosecution had _= sent 
Pendergast to Leavenworth 
Prison. The objections which he 
made to Milligan seemed of minor 
consequence to the Senate, and it 
took the unusual actign .of con- 
firming’ an appointee opposed by 
the Senator from his own section. 
At the time, this action seemed 
to dispose of Truman as a can- 
didate for re-election, but Tru- 
man insisted on running, and won 
renomination in 1940 over Milli- 
gan and Gov. Lloyd C, Stark. 
“And I would have won if. only 
one of them had been running,” 
he has said. 

Truman was born May 8, 1884; 
after two moves by his family, 
he was graduated from high 
school at Independence in 1901. 
His early jobs were in a drug 
store, a soda-pop factory, in the 
Kansas City Star’s mailing room, 
and for atime ina bank. He has 
said that he had the opportunity, 
in later years, to go into banking, 
but didn’t relish the idea of hav- 
ing to “pull some poor debtor 
over a barrel,” 


Plows Straight Row. 
On the personal side, the new 


President is frank and friendly. 
His interest in farm problems is 


not a pose, 


for his early years) 


near Harrisonville, and it was to 
his later farm home, in Jackson 
County, that he returned after the 
war. His mother often insisted 
that no man in Missouri could 
plow a straighter furrow than he. 

Earthy expressions, which some- 
times occur in his conversation, 
are attributed by him to his rural 
rearing. A ready talker, he occa- 
sionally drops a “damn” or “hell” 
into his conversation, when speak- 
ing of his political battles: it is 
noticeable that he avoids blasphe- 
mous profanity—the careless use 
of the name of the Deity. 

In his culinary tastes, he is loyal 
to his home town, and calls for 
Kansas City steaks in Washington 
and elsewhere—or did while 
steaks were to be had. A spot of 
bourbon sometimes precedes a 
meal, 

The cigarette shortage left him 
cold, When he was asked for a 
quip on this subject, along the 
line of Vice President Tom Mar- 
shall’s plea for a “good five-cent 
cigar,’ he shook his head. 

“I don’t smoke,” he replied, “so 
I don’t care.” 

Set down as a Baptist, he has 
not been known as an active par- 
ticipant in church activities. In 
Washington, his wife and daugh- 
ter attend an Episcopal church. 
He was one of a number of men 
in public life who gave indorse- 
ments to the Moral Rearmament 
campaign of the Oxford Move- 
ment, a group which seeks to ap- 
ply the principles of Christianity 
to present-day industrial prob- 
lems, 

Truman’s middletinitial, 8S, is 
just a letter and stands for no 
particular name, he has said, His 
parents had two middle names in 
mind for him, he said, both be- 
ginning with §8, and they com- 
promised on the letter. This is 
reminiscent of an earlier Presi- 
dent, Gen. Grant, whose name, 
plain Ulysses, was made U. S. by 


were spent on a Cass County farm ja clerical mistake at West Point. 


Commercial Programs Canceled 


On Radio; First Flash Here 4:49 


All commercial radio programs 
were canceled by the four major 
broadcasting networks and their 
St. Louis affiliates immediately 
on receipt of the flash announc- 
ing President Roosevelt’s death. 

The first news of the President's 
death in St. Louis was received 
when the National Broadcasting 
Co. interfupted its program over 
the Post-Dispatch Station KSD at 
4:49 p. m,. as follows: 

“Flash. The President is dead!” 
Seconds later, N.B.C. said he died 
of a cerebral hemorrhage at 2:35 
p. m., St. Louis time. 

Within a minute KSD repeated 
the announcement and at 5‘o’clock 
gave a summary of all bulletins 
received until that time. Except 
for a 15-minute local news inter- 
val starting at 5:30 p. m., the 
station remained linked to the 
N.B.C, network for its round-the- 
world pickup of comment on the 
President's death. 

Commercial programs on N.B.C. 
and KSD were suspended until 
further notice. The suspension 
order included spot announce- 
ments as well as longer programs, 

Top Flight Commentators. 

Coverage of the story was as- 
signed to N.B.C.'s top-flight an- 
nouncers including Richard Hark- 
ness, Robert St. John, Hans V. 
Kaltenborn, Morgen Beatty, W. W. 
Chaplin, Hugh Gibson and Lowell 
Thomas. Shortly after 11 o’clock 
last night, KSD Commentator Dr. 
Roland G. Usher gave a five-min- 
ute analysis of President Tru- 
man’s qualifications for his new 
office over the N.B.C. chain. 

Broadcast time of KSD this 
morning was extended one hour 
beyond the usual terminating time 


of i a& Mm 


KMOX, the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System St. Louis station, and 
KXOK, the Blue network station 
here, both were on the air with 
the news of President Roosevelt's 
death before their respective net- 
works. Both stations canceled 
commercial programs and _ spot 
announcements for the rest of the 
day. 

KMOX announced that along 
with C. B. 8. it would suspend all 
commercial programs and spot 
announcements until 11 a. m. to- 
day. The Blue network said its 
cancellations would remain in ef- 
fect until noon St. Louis time. 

World Broadcasts. 

The four networks initiated 
broadcasts in many of the prin- 
cipal capitals of the world, in- 
cluding London, Paris, Rome, 
Lowell Thomas spoke for N. B. C., 
from Luxembourg. 

An announcement said _ that 
Prime Minister Churchill was too 
overcome by grief to appear be- 
fore a microphone. 

The networks also originated 
broadcasts from Hawaii and 
Guam on which leading military 
and naval officers paid tribute to 
their dead Commander in Chief. 
Mutual and its local affillate KWK 
distributed a broadcast from Su- 
preme Headquarters Allied Expe- 
ditfonary Forces and another 
from headquarters of the United 
States Seventh Army. 

Prayers by ministers of many 
faiths were delivered on all the 
networks, Rabbi Ferdinand Is- 
serman, Dean Sidney Sweet of 
Christ Church Cathedral and Rev. 
Beverly Tucker, bishop of the 
Episcopal Diocese of Ohio were 
among the members of the clergy 


iwho delivered prayers, 
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Truman's most important service in the Senate 
@® was creation of a committee to investigate the 


~~ 
« 


; : . sae ~~ national defense program. He became its chairman. 

Truman, now a Senator in his Washington office in 1939. Behind him The committee's work made him a national figure. 

® is a picture of Tom Pendergast, Democratic boss who had been indicted Here he confers with two members of the committee, 

for income tax evasion. Trursan said: "| am not one to desert a ship when Senator Homer Ferguson, Michigan, center, and Sen- 
it starts to go down.” | ator Joseph H. Ball, Minnesota. 
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Truman in high school at Inde- 
@ pendence, Missouri. Photo was 
taken when he was |5 years old. 
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8 Truman, right, discusses his vice-presidential campaign plans with Robert 
.. @ Hannegan of St. Louis, Democratic National Committee chairman, in 


eR Hannegan's office in Washington. 
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A captain in France : | 
e@ World War |. He was : 
) oe? Truman is congratulated 
bilized as a major. : 
by his 9l-year-old mother, 
i Mrs. Martha Truman, at Lamar 
i last September when he formally 
: accepted the Democratic nom- 
ination for the vice presidency. ito Sk a 
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oe Truman's tather died This is Truman's family home in Independence. He also maintaihed an 


@ apartment in Washington. ‘ 
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ding Judge of Jackson 
ty Court. He is shown 
ing for the Senate in 1934. 


With his wife and their daughter, Margaret, Truman charts returns on the night of his elec- 7 7 First Missourian to be elected Vice President, Truman, right, with upraised hand, takes the oath of office 
a 


tion to the vice-presidescy. The Trumans are in their suite in a Kansas City hotel. from his predecessor, Henry A. Wallace. Ceremony took place at White House last January 20, 
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ST. LOUIS PQST- DISPATCH 


ROOSEVELT MADE 
VISITS HEREIN ALL 
STAGES OF CAREER 


Last Stop Was on April 
27, 1943, When He Re- 
viewed Troops at Jef- 
ferson Barracks. 


By HARRY WILENSKY 
Of the Post-Dispatch Staff. 


Franklin D. Roosevelt visited 
St. Louis in all phases of his re- 
markable career—as a private citi- 
ven, Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, Governor of New York, 
candidate for the Vice Presidency, 
Presidential candidate and Chief 
Executive of the nation. 

His last visit was on April 27, 
1943, when he paused at Jefferson 
Barracks in the course of a 7600- 
mile tour of military establish- 
ments to review 15,000 troops. It 
was a secret visit as far as the 
general public was concerned, and 
only after the President had re- 
turned to Washington two days 
later was the news published. 

The soldiers who paraded for 
their Commander in Chief at the 
barracks had been in service no 
more than 28 days—some of them 
had been in uniform less than a 
week—and they were immensely 
cheered by the privilege of seeing 
the President, whose visit came as 
they were going through the try- 


ing period of transition from easy- 
going civilian life to military dis- 
cipline. 

Thrill for Recruits. 

Many a raw recruit who had 
shined his shoes and polished his 
buttons in preparation for inspec- 
tion by “a high Army officer,” got 
a thrill when, executing “Eyes 
right!” at the reviewing stand, he 
found himself looking into’ the 
face of “the real Top Kick of the 
Army and Navy.” 

“He looked right at me,” one 
soldier boasted. 

Howitzers of the Sixth Infantry 
thundered a 2l-gun salute to the 
President when he came to S&8&t. 
Louis on Oct. 14, 1936, to dedicate 
the Soldiers’ Memorial. In a five- 
minute non-political speech to a 
crowd which jammed nearly two 
square blocks of the Plaza, he ex- 
pressed his desire to promote 
world peace, further economic re- 
covery and remove “inequalities of 
our social order.” 

On concluding his address, the 
President presented to Mrs. Myrtle 
Shamp, head of the St. Louis 
Gold Star Mothers, a flag with 
which she gave the signal for 
raising the colors on the Memorial 
fiagpole. 

Dignitaries seated on the plat- 
form at the ceremonies included 
Senator Harry 8. Truman, who 
was destined to succeed the speak- 
eras the nation's Chief Executive. 

On this visit the President was 
accompanied by Mrs. Roosevelt 
and their daughter-in-law, Mrs. 
James Roosevelt. After the exer- 
cises on the Plaza, the party rode 
through the downtown streets in 
a parade to the riverfront site of 
the Jefferson Memorial Park. 

President Roosevelt had actively 
supported the riverfront memorial 
plan from its inception, issuing 
an executive order allocating Gov- 
ernment funds for the project and 
making it possible for St. Louis to 
sell bonds voted for purchase of 
the site. He was saluted by 
steamboat whistles, sirens and 
bursting bombs as he inspected 
the park tract. 

At Union Station, the departure 
of the presidential train was de- 
layed 13 minutes by a shopping 
trip made by Mrs. James Roose- 
velt. She had gone to a store to 
purchase yarn so the First Lady’s 
knitting could continue uninter- 
rupted. Escorted by two police 
motorcycles, the daughter-in-law’s 
nutomobile swept into the train- 
shed and the train pulled out for 
Chicago, where the President had 
echeduled one of the major ad- 
dresses of his campaign. 

Fioral offerings presented to the 
President and his party on this 
occasion were sent to St. Louls 
Children's Hospital by the Presi- 
dent's order. 

Campaign Speech Here in 1932. 

It was as Governor of New 
York and Presidential nominee 
that Franklin D. Roosevelt came 
to St. Louis on Oct. 21, 1932, to 
make a campaign address to an 
audience of 11,000 in the Coli- 
seum. Discussing what he pro- 
posed to do to safeguard the earn- 
ings of the “forgotten man” and 
the average citizen, he urged re- 
peal of the eighteenth amendment 
and levying of a Federal tax on 
beer. 

Earlier that evening the candi- 
date had made a brief speech in 
East St. Louis, where color was 
added to the proceedings by 30 
mounted cowhands from the Na- 
tiona] StockKYVards who yipped lust- 
ily as they paraded behind the 
Roosevelt automobile through the 
downtown section. 

Here Twice in 1920. 

On July 11, 1920, First Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy Franklin 
D. Roosevelt passed through St. 
louis. He was on the way from 
San Francisco to Columbus, O., to 
confer with Gov. James M. Cox, 
Democratic nominee for Presi- 
dent, who had personally selected 
the 38year-old New Yorker to be 
his running mate. 

The following Oct. 5, Roose- 
velt returned here to voice his 
earnest advocacy of the League of 
Nations covenant in a campaign 
speech in the old First Regiment 
Armory at Grand avenue and 
Market street. “He early cap- 
tured the interest of the newly 
enfranchised women in the gather- 
ing” and “made a fine impres- 
sion on the audience,” a reporter 
noted. 

In the interval between the 1920 
and 1932 campaign speeches in St. 
Louis, Franklin D. Roosevelt made 
two visits here as a private citizen. 


Franklin D. Roosevelt's 


Roosevelt Left Desk Cluttered — 
With Pens, Figures and Gadgets 


World maps on standards, ship prints on the wall, pictures of | 
his four sons in service on his desk alongside the famous knick- | 
knack collection, and an empty chair with worn arms—this was 
White House office through 12 event- 

ful years. | 
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PROBLEMS MAY 


FRIDAY, APRIL 13, 1945 


NECESSITATE NEW 
BG 3 MEETING 


Belief in London Truman 
Will Want to Create 
First Hand Contact 
With Churchill, Stalin. 


By JAMES F. KING 
LONDON, April 13 (AP).—The 
thorny problems. of liberated | 
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ST. LOUIS FRIEND 
RECALL MEETIN 
WITH ROOSEVE 


J. Lionberger Davis, U. S. 
Judge Moore, Others 
Tell of President’s Per- 


sonal Traits. 


> 
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By ADOLPH J. RAHM. 
Of the Post-Dispatch Staff. 
St. Louisans who had a personal 


‘Europe and the possibility of the acquaintance with the President 


Soviet Union's entry into the Pa-|last night recalled incidents which 


| 
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’ | mag with the Big Three's plans— 


cific war may force a new meet- 
ing within a few months of top 
Russian, British and American 
leaders to acquaint President Tru- 


some of them secret. 
Some quarters believed Truman 
might accompany Secretary of 


revealed the warmth of his per- 
sonality, the courage which en- 
abled him to overcome physical 
affliction, the breadth of his in- 
terests and the sincerity which 
marked the character of the man. 

The most impressive character- 
istics of President Roosevelt were 


‘State Stettinius here for the con-| his courage and his interest in the 


—Associated Press Wirephoto. 
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Pictures of Sons in Uniform Have Prominent! 


| 


Place — Magnifying Glass, Canceled | 
Stamps Among Articles. 


— 


By DOUGLAS B. CORNELL 

WASHINGTON, April 13 (AP). 
—This was the ordered clutter of 
President Roosevelt’s desk as he 


left it for the last time Thursday, 
March 29, and as reporters viewed 
it last night: 

A dozen donkeys, emblem of the 
Democratic party, some of them 
works of art, some grotesque cari- 
catures. 

Four elephants, symbol of the 
Republican party. 

Six pigs, six dogs, three bears, 
one rabbit, one grinning figure of 
a Chinese holding a tremendous 
stomach and inscribed Hotoi. 

Two lighters, and three silver 
match boxes. 

A magnifying glass, a clock. a 
barometer, a thermometer, a 
lamp, a piece of wood of unusual 
shape, a desk lamp with two 
empty penholders beneath it, a 
manila folder containing state 
papers, a rack of blank cards, a 
carafe and two water glasses on 
a wooden tray, bearing the ini- 
tials F.D.R. 

Pictures of Sons. 

At one side were pictures in 
color, in a red leather frame, of 
the four Roosevelt sons in uni- 
form. Matching it at: the oppo- 
site side of the desk was a frame 
in which the daily list of engage- 
ments was kept. It was empty. 

Resting on the edge of a desk 
blotter was a black marble desk 
set inscribed Christmas, 1929. 
Roosevelt had brought it with him 
from Albany. It had two foun- 
tain pens, several pencils and an 
ordinary pen in a tray, and a 
bottle of ink the President used 
in signing important bills. The 
perpetual calendar was turned to 
Thursday 5 April. 

Nearby were other ink bottles, 


a small silver box, and an early. 

Chinese perfume bottle. To one) 

side was a bronze urn and a 

bronze coast and geodetic survey | 

marker, and a calendar showing. 

March, April and May. 
More Donkeys. 

In the middle drawer were more 
donkeys, letter openers, cancelled 
stamps for the presidential col- 
lection, pins, ash trays, paper 
clips, rubbed bands, a Lions’ Club 
badge, shamrocks, a White House. 
dinner guest list, a bottle of head- 
ache pills, 

A plaque in the drawer said: 

“This desk presented to. the, 
President of the United States by. 
the Grand Rapids Furniture Man-| 
ufacturers’ Association. a ht 
made entirely of American wood | 
and all exterior parts are Michi- 
gan maple. A. D. 1930.” 

Another drawer held a comb and 
brush, handkerchiefs, a mirror, a 
carton of cigarettes, a shoe horn. 
Below it were knicknacks that 
were broken and awaiting repair 
and a bottle of wine which a 
White House aid said had been 
there “at least eight years.” 

To the left a panel opened onto 
an elaborate radio, Underneath 
were the buttons which summoned 


| 


White House assistants. 

On top, between book ends, were 
a Navy register, a world almanac, 
rules of the United States Senate, 
a Congressional Directory, a Ro- 
get’s Thesaurus, a Thesaurus of 
English Words and Phrases, the 
story of the Constitution, an at- 
las and a volume entitled “This Is 
My Country.” 

The desk chair also was a hold- 
over from the Hoover administra- 
tion. Its faded green tapestry 
was worn through at spots, par- 
ticularly on the arms, but Roose- 
velt had refused to have it fixed. 


On Dec. 3, 1927, he made a talk on 
“Foreign Relations” to the Round 
Table Club. On May 17 and 18, 
1928, he was the house guest of J. 
Lionberger Davis, 3 Brentmoor 
Park, Clayton. Davis, who is 
board chairman of the Security 
National Bank Savings & Trust 
Co., and Roosevelt had formed a 
lasting friendship through their 
association as trustees of Vassar 
College. The St. Louisian had vis- 
ited the Roosevelts at Hyde Park 
when he went East to attend 
school board meetings at Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y 


On Sept. 13, 1932, Roosevelt 
passed through St. Louls, and a 
number of St. Loulsans boarded 
the Presidential candidate's spe- 
clal train and rode to Jefferson 
City, where Roosevelt greeted dele- 
gates and visitors to the Demo- 
cratic State platform convention. 

Letter to Joseph Pulitzer, 


On other occasions, Roosevelt 
had passed through St. Louis and 
conferred with callers in the se- 
clusion of his train. On Sept. 
27, 1935, he extended a service 
stop-in East St. Louis to give a 
St. Louis delegation headed by 
Mayor Bernard Dickmann an 
opportunity to discuss with him 
problems of financing the Jeffer- 
son Memorial on the riverfront. 
Mayor Dickmann called on him 
when the President's train paused 
here May 13, 1937, as the Presi- 
dent was returning to Washington 
from a Gulf fishing trip. 


The sixtieth anniversary of the 
founding of the Post-Dispatch 
served President Roosevelt as an 
occasion for voicing his views on 
freedom of the press. In a letter 
written Nov. 2, 1938, to Joseph 
Pulitzer, editor of the  Post- 
Dispatch, he paid tribute to the 
principles enunciated by the 
editor’s father, and termed his 
policy of devotion to public wel- 
fare “the ideal for which all 
American newspapers should 
strive”.” 


When the centennial of the pub- 
lic school system in St: Louis was 
celebrated in February, 1938, 
President Roosevelt sent a letter 
‘to Superintendent of Instruction 
‘Henry J. Gerling praising the 
| democratic form of government 
as upheld by the public school. 


When Archbishop John J. Glen- 
non last December celebrated the 
sixtieth anniversary of his ordi- 
nation to the priesthood and the 
forty-eighth anniversary of his 
consecration as a Bishop, the 
President sent a message com- 
mending the Archbishop “for your 
indefatigable labors in the field 
of education, particularly in the 
|upbuilding of the Catholic Uni- 
|versity of America.” 


CITY MEMORIAL 
SERVICE SET FOR 
11 A.M, TOMORROW 


Continued Fam Page One. 
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velt is a tremendous loss to the 
nation and to the world,” Mayor 
Kaufmann said. “It is the sacri- 


ference of British-American-Soviet 
foreign ministers scheduled to fol- 
low the San Francisco meeting. 
On one;of the toughest diplo-. 
matic spéts in Aistory, the new) 
President faced the problem of 


| representing the United States in 


dealing ‘with two of the world’s 
shrewdest statesmen, Prime Min- 
ister Churchill and Premier Stalin. 
Need for First-Hand Contact. 
This world crossroads of diplo- 
matic channels developed the 


opinion that Truman would want. 
to establish as soon as possible 


the same type of first-hand con- 
tact with Stalin and Churchill 
which Mr, Roosevelt had devel- 
oped. Back of this reasoning was) 
the argument that the Big Three’s 
close relationship eliminated | 


much red tape and made possible | 
‘asked Davis to come along. 


quick policy decisions on issues 
Which may have their counter- 
part during coming months in the 
Pacific campaign. 

It wag expected, however, that 
some weeks would intervene be- 
fore such a get-together, a delay. 
necessitated by the immediate job | 


of the new Chief Executive to 


consult with Mr. Roosevelt’s per-| 
sonal advisers and _ co-ordinate | 
their information. 

Some of these advisers—whom. 
the late President used to call his | 
eyes and ears — are in Europe. 
Among them are Elmer Davis, | 
chief of the Office of War Infor-| 
mation; Justice Samuel N, Rosen-| 
mar Bernard M. Baruch and Ed-'| 
ward Flynn, former Democratic | 
national chairman. All were on) 
special missions for the White, 
House. 

Secrecy May Be Factor. | 

High in speculation here was. 
how well Mr. Roosevelt had kept | 
his intimate advisers informed on. 
secret agreements which he ac-| 


and kept guarded for security rea- 
sons. | 

Although there was no tendency 
here to regard Mr. Roosevelt's. 
death as a permanent blow to the| 
future of the grand alliance, there | 
Was speculation that the death | 
might slow a solution of some| 
ticklish political issues such as) 
that involving formation of a new | 
Polish government. 

The belief was, however, it would | 
have little impact on prosecution | 
of the war, either in the east or) 
west since both have emerged. 
from the planning stage and are. 
now in the hands of military and | 
production chiefs. 
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CANADA VACATION 
ISLE MOURNS F. D.R. 
AS A CLOSE FRIEND 
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fice the President made in the 
cause of democracy and world 
peace, 

“We in St. Louis have always 
felt there should be no disorderly 
celebration on V-E day when it 
comes. The loss of our Com- 
mander in Chief emphasizes our 
belief that the day of termination 
of hostilities in Furope should be 
observed with prayer and deep 
reflection.” 

All motion picture theaters in 
St. Louis and St. Louis County 
will be closed tomorrow until 
6 p. m., Harry C. Arthur Jr., St. 
Louis chairman of the War Ac- 
tivities Committee of the Motion 
Picture Industry, announced. 


CAMPOBELLO ISLAND N. B., | 
April 13 (AP).—Residents of this 
small Canadian island community 
where President Roosevelt spent 
many carefree and happy hours 
were shocked by word of the 
President's death. 

The older islanders had known 
the President from babyhood and 
had watched him summers sail- 
ing, fishing and swimming in the 
island waters. | 

It was the second time the 
Campobello folk have shared in| 
the sorrows of the Roosevelt fam- | 
ily, for it was her> that he was| 
striken with infantile paralysis in| 
1921, the disease that he over-| 
came to launch.a public career. | 


Prayers at Churches Urged. 

The Rev. Clarke Walker Cum- 
mings, executive secretary of the 
Metropolitan Church Federation 
of St. Louis, called on all churches 
of the city and county to open 
their doors for memorial prayers 
today, tomorrow and Sunday. It 
would be fitting at this time, he 
said, to pray “for the nation that 
it may look to God for guidance, 
give thanks for the late Presi- 
dent’s devotion of his life to his 
country and pray for the divine 
gfidance of the new President.” 

Congregations of the six 
Protestant churches of Kirkwood 
will hold a community service to- 
morrow afternoon at Grace Epis- 
copal Church, with the rector, the 
Rev, Charles Duell Kean, deliv- 
ering the sermon at 3 p. m., the 
time of, the funeral service for 
President Roosevelt in Washing- 
ton. 

Memorial services will be con- 
ducted at 11 a. m. Sunday at Gra- 
ham Memorial Chapel on the cam- 
pus of Washington University by 
the Rev. Laurance R. Plank, pas- 
tor of First Unitarian Church of 
St. Louis. 
be held, with special music, at Sec- 
ond Presbyterian Church at 11 a. 
m, Sunday. 

This afternoon at 5:15 o'clock, 
the Rev. Hampton Adams, pastor 
of the Union Avenue Christian 
Church, will deliver a eulogy at 
Christ Church Cathedral. 

Memorial Service at Mass. 

The regular Friday morning stu- 
dents’ mass at St. Francis Xavier 
(College) Church at St. Louis Uni- 


versity was devoted to a memorial 


A similar service will | 


“We are shocked deeply,” said) 
Mrs. Arthur Mitchell, whose ex-' 


{ 


| pression summed up the sentiment | 
of the island’s residents. “All of | 
us feel we have lost close | 
friend.” 


FUNERAL ON 80TH ANNIVERSARY 
OF LINCOLN'S ASSASSINATION: 


Tomorrow, the day of President | 
Roosevelt's funeral will be the 
‘80th anniversary of the assassina- 
ition of Abraham Lincoln, who was | 
shot the night of April 14, 1865, | 
and died early in the morning of| 
April 15. | 


| 
| 
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loran, S. J., president of the uni- 
versity, delivered the sermom 
| Public services will be held to- 
night at 8 o'clock at Temple Israel, 
Kingshighway and Washington’) 
boulevard, and at Temple Shaare'| 
Emeth, 6930 Delmar boulevard. | 
Assembly services were held to-| 
day in several public high schools 
at the request of Superintendent | 
of Instruction Philip J. Hickey. | 
In elementary schools, teachers 


| were requested by Hickey to hold | 
some appropriate memorial in the 


classrooms. Flags at all parochial | 
schools were displayed at half-| 
mast and were ordered to remain '| 


| burial Sunday. 


lowered until after the President's | 


Mayor Matt C. Fogerty of Uni- 
'versity City asked that as many) 
‘as possible residents of University 
City attend the St. Louis me- 
/morial services and that others 
| pause for two minutes at 11 a. m. 


today, The Rev. Patrick J. Hol- | Roosevelt, | 


met, 


ability to 


'son I ever met,” 


welfare of other people, J. Lion- 
berger Davis, St. Louis banker and 
friend of the late President, said 
today. 

“Despite the handicap which the 
stroke of infantile paralysis had 
placed upon the President, he 
never referred to it and, in fact, 


never seemed to be conscious of 


“He always just 
did the best he 


it,” Davis said. 
went ahead and 
could.” 


Helped Neighbor. 


Once, in the late 1920’s, while he 
was visiting with President Roose- 
velt at Hyde Park, Davis said, 
word came to the Roosevelt home 
that a Duchess County neighbor 
had been stricken with paralysis. 
Roosevelt started immediately to 
the home of the afflicted man and 
At 
the home, Roosevelt informed the 
neighbor that he was going to 


|'Warm Springs, Ga., soon and in- 


vited the neighbor to come along 
as his guest. 

“Roosevelt took the neighbor to 
Warm Springs with him _ that 
spring,” Davis said. “I saw the 
President and the neighbor there 
in later years, Each time they 
the President would ask 
solicitiously how the neighbor was 
getting along, what treatments 


were being given him and what 


progress he was making. It was 
characteristic for the President to 
inquire of all patients at Warm 
Springs about their progress to 
the treatment given.” 

Davis, chairman of the board of 
the Security National Bank, and 
Roosevelt became friends in the 
early 1920’s when both were on 
the board of trustees of Vassar 
College. Davis was a frequent 
guest in the Roosevelt home and 
Roosevelt visited Davis here in 


knowledged were made at Yalta 1928. 


Judge Moore’s Comment. 
President Roosevelt’s extremely 


wide knowledge of current events) 


and of the businesses that make 
up the United States was the 
constant source of awe to all who 
knew him, United States District 
Judge George H, Moore recalled 
last night. 

“When my brother, the late 
William E. Moore, former manag- 
ing editor of the Baltimore Sun, 
went to Warm Springs for the 


baths he and the President be-. 


came close friends, 

“My brother and the President 
played poker together frequently 
and passed much time discussing 
the newspaper business. The 
President’s knowledge was such 
that my brother would frequently 
say with surprise, ‘He can discuss 
the newspaper business more in- 
telligently than any non-newspa- 
per man I know. What is more 
surprising, he has the same knowl- 
edge and ability on every other 
topic.’ ” 

Judge Moore was a member of 
a committee which called on the 
President at the White House in 
April of 1933. During a discus- 
sion of the measures the New 
Deal was placing into effect, 
Judge Moore said, the President 
turned to the late Senator James 
A. Reed of Missouri and sald, 
“Jim, we're experimenting. We'll 
make mistakes, but we'll try to 
recognize them and correct them,” 

When the President visited St. 
Louis during the 1932 campaign, 
Judge Moore, then chairman of 
the arrangements committee, re- 
marked to Roosevelt that the pa- 
rade route they were following 
was the same as that followed by 
Wilson in the 1912 campaign and 
that the same members of the 
arrangements committees were 
present. 

“The President smiled,” Judge 
Moore said, and replied, ‘I'll con- 
sider that a good omen.’” 

Praise From Judge Duncan. 

“President Roosevelt seemed to 
have a thorough knowledge on al- 
most any subject anyone desired 
to discuss with him,” United 
States District Judge Richard M. 
Duncan said. “He always seemed 
to know more about the subject 
than those who came to discuss it 
with him, 

“That tremendous 
knowledge and the President's 
talk you out of the 
thing you had come to ask for 
and of sending you off with the 
feeling thut he had done you a 
favor made him loved even by 
those he had turned down.” 

Jude Duncan, who was a mem- 
ber of the House of Representa- 
tives from 1932 to 1942, related 
how the President had turned 
down a congressional committee 
which had come to request 50 
million dollars in Social Security 
money for states which had failed 
to conform with requirements of 
the Social Security Act, 

“He was the most human per- 
Judge Duncan 
related. “He could oppose you 
with all the vigor and finality the 
human mind could conceive and 
still be your friend.” 

Eulogy by Dickmann. 

“President Roosevelt gave his 


scope of 


Bernard F, Dickmann sgaid last 
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Old Neighbors of Harry Truman 
Confident He ‘Will Do Quite Well’ 


News Received Calmly at Independence and 
Lamar—FPresident Phones His Mother to 
Inquire About Health. 


LASTF.D.R. PRESS 
CONFERENCE HELD 


By a Special Correspondent of the | Truman, 


Post-Dispatch, 

KANSAS CITY, Mo., April 13.— 
Shocked by President Roosevelt’s 
death, Harry S. Truman’s neigh- 
| bors received the news of Tru- 
' man’s elevation to the Presidency 
with a sober spirit. 

They foresaw a “hard job” in 
store for the former farm boy, but 
expressed confidence in his ability 
to conduct the nation’s affairs. 

Telephone lines into newspaper 
offices and radio stations . here 
last night were jammed with calls 
from persons seeking confirma- 
tion of reports of President 
Roosevelt's death. Many callers 
found the news hard to believe: 
most of them expressed profound 
sorrow. 

At nearby Independence, Tru- 
man’s home, people disappeared 
from the streets shortly after the 
news came through, going to their 
homes or places of business to 
listen to the radio. 

Because of newsprint shortage, 
the Independence Examiner was 
unable to issue an extra, “Presi- 
dent Roosevelt is dead’ was 
written in large white letters on 
the Examiner’s window, and that 
was all, 

Mayor's Statement. 

Roger Sermon, Mayor of Inde- 
pendence, voiced the sentiment of 
the community of 15,000 when he 
said: 

“The death of President Roose- 
velt comes as a great shock to 
all of us, The nation mourns the 
loss of our great leader. The 
people of the United States can 
be assured that our nation will 
be safe under the leadership of 
Harry Truman, 

“Harry Truman has been a deep 
student of politics and govern- 
fent for many years. His service 
in the United States Senate has 
given him a broad experience in 
national affairs and has equipped 
him to assume the duties ahead. 
[I have entire confidence in his 
personal and intellectual integrity 
and fundamental ability. 
he will direct this nation safely 
through the critical years ahead.” 

Miss Nellie Noland, a cousin of 


ceive the press. 


declared, “My _ first 
thought was that Harry is Presi- 
dent and we didn’t want him to 
be. It is a terrible responsibility 
to place on any man, and we 
couldn’t help but feel sorry that 
this had to happen. Harry is so 
conscientious and such a hard 
worker, and we know he will do 
a good job.” 

At Lamar, Mo., Truman’s birth- 
place, news of President Roose- 
velt’s death was received quietly, 
Arthur Aull, publisher of the 
Democrat, reported. “People here 
think well of Harry Truman,” he 
added. “They think he will do 
quite well.” 

Truman Phones Mother. 

Shortly after he took the oath 
of office, President Truman tele- 
phoned his brother, Vivian Tru- 
man, and his 92-year-old mother, 
Mrs. Martha Truman, at Grand- 
view, Mo, Mrs, Truman had re- 
mained in seclusion, her daughter- 
in-law explaining that she feared 
to allow callers because “the 
shock might be too bad for 
Mother.” 

Truman made his phone call at 
7:50 p. m. to inquire about his 
mother’s health after receiving re- 
ports that she was unable to re- 
He first talked 
brother, telling him of 
President Roosevelt's death and 
explaining, “I am terribly busy 
and you folks probably won't hear 
from me for some time.” 

Then the President talked ¢o 
his mother, who had been seated 
at the radio. She did not divulge 
the conversation. 

Mrs. Truman was spending the 
day at the farm home of hér son 
Vivian, when a friend telephoned 
the report of President Roose- 
velt’s death. The news was re- 
layed to her by her daughter-in- 
law, who reported that Mrs. Tru- 
man was “deeply grieved” at the 
passing of the Chief Executive. 

Explaining why visitors were 


to his 


I’m sure | 


kept from Mrs, Truman, Vivian 
Truman said, “Mother is in good 
health and we are trying to keep 
it that way. I am afraid too much 
| exeitement might not be good for 


| her.” 


AT WARM SPRINGS 


It Was His 998th and He 
Expressed Hope for 
Philippine —Independ- 
ence by Autumn. 


WARM SPRINGS, Ga. April 
13 (AP).—President Roosevelt's 
last word to the press was an ex- 
pression of hope for complete 
Philippine independence by au- 
tumn, ; 

He voiced it at a press confer- 
ence at his Pine Mountain cabin 
“near here a week ago yesterday. 
‘Security restrictions were to have 
held up its publication until his 
return to Washington. Now it can 
be told. 

President Sergio Osmena of the 
Philippine commonwealth sat in 
on the‘ conference. It was the 
(998th gathering with reporters 


‘Roosevelt had held in the 12 years 


| 


‘of his presidency. 


| Sitting behind a small desk in 
the living room of his cottage, 
Roosevelt talked hopefully of cur- 
rent and future moves in the Pa- 
cific while his Scottie, Fala, and 
a big Irish setter rubbed against 
the trouser legs of the three re- 
porters. 

| Estimate on Resistance. 

Roosevelt, who had just talked 
privately with Osmena, said he 
expected organized Japanese re- 
sistance in the islands to end 
within six months. He conceded, 
however, that Nipponese guerril- 
las might be active for several 
years. 

Congr@ss 10 years ago provided 
for complete Philippine inde- 
pendence July 4, 1946. Last June, 
however, the law was amended to 
authorize the American President 
to proclaim independence earlier 
if he determined that constitu- 
tional processes and normal func- 
tions of Government had been re- 
stored. 
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night. “The tremendous amount 
of energy which his accomplish- 
nmrents required would have been 
too much for the ordinary man, 
but Roosevelt was no ordinary 
man. His physical affliction re- 
quired that he expend much more 
energy than the ordinary man 
would have expended. His ac- 
complishments were greater than 
any President in our history, 


“He had something that ordi- 
nary men don’t have. He had ex- 
traordinary courage, extraordi- 
nary determination, extraordinary 
foresight and extraordinary, cour- 
age of his convictions. With these 
he had the extraordinary energy 
required to get things done. 


“The extra energy his physical 
‘affliction required of the Presi- 
dent was not generally known,” 
Dickman said. The former Mayor 
and present Postmaster of St. 
Louis related how on a visit to 
St. Louis on a day when every- 
one else was uncomfortable from 
the cold, the top-coatless Presi- 
dent perspired freely from the ex- 
ertion of getting around. 


It was the personal intervention 
of President Roosevelt that saved 
ithe Jefferson Expansion Memo- 
rial project for St. Louis, Dick- 
mann recalled. It was at Roose- 
ivelt’s request that the Old Court- 
house was preserved and the Old 
'Rockhouse was retained as part 
of the memorial. 

“His energy was almost super- 
natural,” Dickmann said. “We 
have lost a great soldier. The 
‘common man has lost a great 
friend. To know him was to love 
him. 

“Sincerest Human.” 

“President Roosevelt was the 
sincerest human I ever knew,” 
‘Sam O'Neal, former Post-Dispatch 
‘reporter who now is director of 
publicity for the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee, said last night. 
“He was loved by all the news- 
paper men who met him, even 
those working for papers opposing 
his administration. As a cam- 
paigner, he didn’t care how he 
looked. He'd wear a linen duster 
in public, being always just a 
plain American, while, in contrast, 
some of his opponents wouldn't 
step into the public unless every 
hair was in place. 

“I'll never forget the sincerity 
with which he shook my hand the 
last time I saw him. I attended 
a White House press conference 
just after I had gone with the 
committee, He asked that I re- 
main behind after the confetrence. 
When the others had left, he 
grabbed my hand and said, ‘I'm 
so glad you're with us. Theres 
so much to be done to educate 
the country to the job ahead, 
When I come back (from Yalta) 
I want to have a long talk with 
you.’ ” 

The job ahead, O’Neal said, was 
one which was always uppermost 
in the President's mind—getting 
a Congress in 1946 which would 
help him with plans to lend this 
country’s aid to establishing a per- 
manent world peace. 

The President took 
into his confidence 
any other President 
O'Neal said, 
conference, 


the press 
more than 
in history, 
He never dodged a 
as other Presidents 
had, nor did he ever refuse te 
answer any question. “Quite 
often the reply was not what they 
wanted but they always got a 
reply. He was successful in avoid- 
ing telling what they wanted: to 
know in a way that was his own.” 
The President's warmth made 
the reporters feel as those he 
knew them all personally, O'Neal 
said. “He had an uncanny ability 
to remember faces. I had met him 
some years before covering my 


MEN AT WAR FRONTS 
STUNNED UNBELIEVING 


‘We Really Felt President 
Was Our Commander,’ 
Says Soldier. 


By the Associated Preas, 


The news that President Roose-| 


velt had died was flashed quickly 
to troops in the field and sailors 
at sea. They, like the people at 
home, were shocked and unbeliev- 
ing. 

One soldier in Britain, en route 
back to the Western front after 
a period in hospital, declared: 

“We men up there really felt 
the President was our commander. 
His loss will be felt by all of us.” 

Flags at all American bases in 
the United Kingdom were ordered 
at half mast and entertainments 
suspended for 30 days. Officers’ 
clubs and bars were ordered closed 
until after the funeral. 


We Needed Him Most.” 

MANILA, April 18 (AP). — The 
death of President Roosevelt pro- 
foundly shocked American mili- 
tary personnel in the Philippines 
from Gen. Douglas MacArthur to 
doughboys on a dozen fighting 
fronts. 

Manila streets were filled with 
soldiers and civilians discussing 
the President’s death. One sol- 
dier remarked “I’m afraid we lost 
him when we needed him most.” 


Yanks in Tent Hospital Sit 
Silently by Radio. 

WITH AMERICAN TROOPS 
ON THE TAUBER RIVER, Ger- 
many, Friday, April 13 (AP), — 
Only a few soldiers were up in 
this sleepy little Bavarian town 
early this morning when the news 
of the President's death was 
broadcast by the British Broad- 
casting Corporation. 

But they were up at one place 
—the tent hospital where casual- 
ties are trickling in from the front 
lines not so far away. 

“I'm awfully sorry,” said Pfc. 
Frederick Olsen, Dodgeville, N. Y.., 
“at first it was mentioned so cas- 
ually we didn’t believe .t. But 
they repeated it.” 

He was one of a group that sat 
silently around a radio turned 
low—waiting for any additional 
details. 

Capt. K, E. Wilcox, Sioux City, 
Ta., who had just finished diyzging 
shrapnel from an American S4ol- 
dier’s arm, wiped his perspiring 
face and said the President would 
“go down in history as one of 
three greatest Presidents, Wash- 
ington, Lincoln and Roosevelt — 
because of his long term wird this 
war.” 


“Why Did It Have to Be Now?” 
Canadians Ask. 

WITH CANADIAN TIOOPS, 
April 13 (AP).—News of President 
Roosevelt’s decth reached Cana- 
dian headquarters at midnight 
After a shocked silence officers 
and men alike asked each other: 
“Why did it have to be now?” 


of sleep at first refused to be- 
lieve the ner . 

“He is America’s great man,” 
one officer said soberly. “Not 
only :e United States’ great man, 
but Canada’s—and the world's. 
Wh-t will we cdo now when he is | 


needed so badly?” | 
N.arby a battle raged and ar-| 


first White House press confer-|tillery rumbled unnoticed. | 


ence. 


knew also that he knew my face. | 


service for President Roosevelt | tomorrow in memory of President life for his country,” Postmaster He made me feel that he knew me 


personally.” 


He greeted me and I knew} 
he didn’t know my name but I, “Black Friday” for Americans on an officer remarked. 


Okinawa. 
OKINAWA, April 13 (AP). 
Flags flew at half-mast over | 


—_ | 


“I'm Afraid We Lost Him When) 


Word sped swiftly through this | 
headouarters and men roused out! 


In his meeting with reporters 
here Roosevelt also declared that: 

1. The United States should help 
the island commonwealth get back 
on its feet economically by provid-- 
ing needed technical assistance 
and relief. 

2. This nation should play an 
expanding part in the western Pa- 
cific after defeat of the Japanese. 

3. The United Nations—includ- 
ing the U. 8S. A—must take over 
trusteeship of Japanese mandates, 
building new air and naval bases 
in a determined effort to prevent 
new Nipponese aggression. 

For Policing Japan. 

Roosevelt said Japan as well as 
Germany should be policed in- 
ternally and externally. 

One of the ways he proposed for 
the United States to help the 
Philippines was to continue prefer- 
ential tariff treatment for the 
commonwealth until it has an op- 
portunity to rebuild itself eco- 
nomically. 

On the sentimental side, he sug- 
gested this nation should restore 
oa Dominick’s Cathedral in Ma- 
nila. 

Osmena, who came up from 
Florida where he had been re- 
cuperating from an operation, was 
Roosevelt’s next-to-the-last offi- 
cial visitor. Treasury Secretary 
Morgenthau saw the President 
| Wednesday. 
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HOW WHITE HOUSE 
ANNOUNCED DEATH 
OF THE PRESIDENT 


WASHINGTON, April 13 (AP). 
—President Roosevelt’s death was 
announced yesterday by his sec- 
retary, Stephen Early, who on 
Dec. 7, 1941, gave the world the 
news of the Pearl Harbor attack 
that -plunged this country into 
war. 

The White House called 
three major news services 
about 5:45 p. m., Eastern 


time on a conference call. 
was a log pause. 

Then Early came on the wire 
and made the announcement. His 
voice ‘sounded fairly calm and 
measured, but he obviously was 
laboring under intense emotion. 

His first words were— 

“Here is a flash. 

“The President died 
early this afternoon—” 

There was a sudden 
among listeners. 

“You mean President Roose- 
velt,” someone shouted over the 
line. 

“Of course,” Early replied. 
“There is only one president.” 

Although interrupted several 
times, he continued to recite what 
he called “notes for the story.” 

“T have no statement,” he ex- 
plained. 7 


TERM ‘V-E DAY’ JUST CREPT IN, 
CHURCHILL TELLS COMMONS 


ee 


LONDON, April 12 (AP).— Prime 
Minister Churchill! does not know 
whether the term “V-E Day”— 
meaning Victory in Europe—is 
basic English. 

He told the House of Commons 
today “it is a term which has 
crept in without careful consider- 
ation of its origin and also with- 
out precise or accurate definition 
of what it implies or when it will 
come.” 


o 


the 
at 
war 


There 


suddenly 


flurry 


- 


Okinawa and ships off its beaches 
in mourning for President Roose- 
velt today. 

“This is reaily 


.-~e ' 


black Friday.” 
And a Ne- 
gro mess steward said, “It’s al- 
most like the way Lincoln died: 
just when he was needed most.” 
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BRITISH MEETING STIFF FIGHT IN ADVANCE ON NORTH SEA PORTS 


Where Yan 


NAZIS DEFENDING | 


ks Advance 


RIVER LINES WITH 
TENACITY AS ThiEY 
SLOWLY RETREAT 


Enemy Apparently Plans | 


Stand on Front From 
Emden to Hamburg — 
Arnhem in Holland En- 


tered. 


Schoenebeck 


1y/ 


PA 


-3% Neumburg 


Continued From Page One. 


works, Erfurt’s ‘population is 166,- 
GOO 

The closest approach to Berlin. 
was made by the Fifth Armored | 
Division of the Ninth Army which | 
advanced 60 miles to reach the) 
river at Tangermuende, 30 miles | 
north of Magdeburg and within 90 | 
miles of Russian lines. | 

Far to the rear, Ninth Army in- | 
fantrymen completed the eae 
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LARGE B29 FORE 


ATTACKS TOKYO 
WITH FIRE BOMBS 


Possibly 300 to 400 Super- 
forts Deal Heavy Night 
Blow — 5-Mile-Square 
Area in Capital. 


GUAM, April 14 
(AP). — very 
B-29s attacked the Tokyo arsenal 
area at 12:30 a. m. today (10:30 
a, m. Friday, St. Louis war time) 
in a low level incendiary assault 
designed to put the torch to the 
Japanese military industry. 

(A Washington dispatch indi- 
cated the B-29 force numbered be- 
tween 300 and 400 planes.) 

A five-mile square area about 
six miles northwest of the Imperi- 
al Palace, containing more than 
30 specific targets and three main 
arsenal buildings, was the target 


(Saturday) 


BRITISH LOKI 
FOR NAZI DEFEAT 
IN5 OR 6 WEEKS 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


large force of}. 


Whitehall Believes 
pan Will Go 
Sooner Than Anyone 
Expected. 


By JOHN DAUPHINEE 
Canadian Press Correspondent, 


LONDON, April 12 (AP).— 
Whitehall believes now that or- 
ganized German resistance will be 
ended within five or six weeks and 
that afterwards the defeat of 
Japan will come much sooner 
than anyone had been able to ex- 
pect. 

(Whitehall, the street on which 
some of the chief government of- | 
fices are located, 
erally used to designate govern- | 
ment circles.) 

There may still be pockets 


Ja- 


Down 
‘one of the major Philippine Is- 


lands today. 
‘veteran Americal: Division invad- 
‘ed Bohol Wednesday and quickly 
dispersed a small enemy garrison 


is a term gen-| 


. AMERICANS INVADE BOHOL, 
LAST MAJOR PHILIPPINE ISLE 


Americal Division Drives Inland Against 
Light Resistance—Mop-Up in South 
Luzon Progressing Swiftly. 


MANILA, April 13 (AP), 
American troops were on every 


Elements of the 


near the main town of Tagbilaran. 


| Gen. Douglas MacArthur's com- 


munique today said troops of the 


| Americal Division, commanded by 


Maj. Gen. William H. Arnold of 
St. Louis, “rapidly drove inland 
in an endeavor to secure control 
of the entire island before the 
surprised enemy could rally his 
' strength.” 

| Bohol guerrillas already were 
in control of much of the island, 
which Hes between Cebu and 
Leyte in the central Philippines 
and just north of Mindanao. 

| In southern Luzon, Fourteenth 
‘Corps troops which have broken 
ithe back of Japanese defenses in 
| the last week swept forward 30 


miles from Atimonan to Calauag 
on the east coast of Bicol penin- 
sula. Farther down Bicol, the 
158th Regimental Combat Team 
advanced five miles west to Cama- 
lig and Eight miles south without 
serious resistance, 

In central Luzon, the Eleventh 
Corps continued sealing up Japa- 
nese cave defenses in the upper 
Marikina River and Angat water- 
shed, One recently sealed cave 
near Bosoboso River was opened 
and found to contain 257 Japanese 
dead, 

Bombers and fighters kept the 
China Sea shipping routes under 
constant patrol, but found hunting 
so poor that MacArthur reported: 
“Enemy sea lanes now are almost 
deserted.” 

A Filipino who escaped from an 
internment camp in Northern Lu- 
zon said Gen, Tomoyuki /Ya- 
mashita, Japanese commander in'| 
the Philippines, and Jose 
Larel, president of the Philip-| 
pine puppet government, left for | 
Japan on March 20, 


118 Enemy 


P. | 


U. §. DESTROYER 
SUNK IN SUICIDAL 
AP AIR ATTACK 


Planes 
Downed in Fierce Bat- 
tle Off American 
Okinawa Beachhead. 


By LEIF ERICKSON 

GUAM, April 13 (AP).—A strong 
Japanese air fleet, including sui- 
cide pilots bent on self-destruction 
in crashes against choice targets, 
sank an American destroyer and 
damaged several other ships off 
Okinawa yesterday in a fierce en- 
gagement in which 118 enemy air- 
craft were destroyed. 

All evidence suggested that most 
of the attacking force was wiped 
'out—by suicide crashes if not by 
|_American interceptors and anti- 
aircraft guns ashore and afloat. 

The attack was directed at ships 


of thee Ruhr city of Duisburg, 
| 1/ igaoeie where the Germans will be hold- ——SS>— and supply dumps at the Tenth 


which had a prewar population of | 


431) 000, 

The Germans said strong Amer- 
ican tank forces were approach- 
ing the lower Elbe at Witten- 
berge, 60 miles north of Mag- 
deburg, in a maneuver apparent- 
ly intended to force’ the river, 
drive to the Baltic Sea and cut 
off Hamburg and all of Denmark. 

The Second Armored Division, 
which crossed the Zibe near 
Magdeburg yesterday and estab- 
lished a bridgehead within 55 miles 
of Berlin, was meeting strong op- 
pos::ion east of the river and in 
Madgeburg. This suggested that 
German troops from the east had 
been shifted to defend Berlin's 
west approaches. 

Supreme headquarters said 40,- 
159 Germans were captured April 
11. 


American 3 
The first four armies reporting French moving against the west- 
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~~Associated Press Wirephoto. 


The American First Army, striking toward Leipzig, has crossed 


the Saale River and is battlin 


g in the city’s outer defenses. 


The Third Army is 11 miles south of Leipzig and has driven to 


a point within 34 miles of Czechoslovakia. 


The Ninth Army 


has drawn up on the Elbe River on a 100-mile front, at some 


points only 45 miles from Ber 


lin. Nazi reports placed other 


Ninth Army forces at Wittenberge, far to the north. Among 
newly captured cities are Duisburg, Erfurt and Jena. 


of this fifteenth raid on Tokyo 
by Marianas - based Superfor- 
tresses. 


The Tokyo radio reported that 
fires still raged in the enemy capi- 
tal several hours after the attack. 


name was in the north on the 
approaches to the North Sea ports 
and on the south against the 

Seventh Army and 


yesteMiay'’s captives announced alern fringes of the “Redoubt” on 


total of nearly 30,000. 
Army 
from the Ruhr pocket. 

Huge streams of German ve- 
hicles were spotted moving south- 
westward from the Linz area in 
West Austria into the Bavarian 
“Redoubt.” 


Front dispatches suggested a re- | 


volt in the German air force. 

“The virtual disappearance of 
the German Air Force over the 
Third Army front appeared to 
substantiate reports of a _ Luft- 
waffe revolt,” Associated Press 
Correspondent Edward D. Ball 
wirelessed. “Two enemy planes 
attacked yesterday and one was 
shot down.” 

Dispatches from Gen. Omar N, 
Bradley's Twelfth Army Group 
headquarters earlier in the week 
said the execution of more than 
100 Luftwaffe officers had been 
reported. 

A later report, which Bradley’s 
headquarters considered reliable, 
said that two Luftwaffe Field 
Marshals, Hugo Sperrle and Baron 
Richtofen, had been arrested. 
Each commanded an air fleet. 

“Another officer's revolt in the 
Luftwaffe is anticipated,” Associ- 
ated Press Correspondent Tom 
Yarbrough said in a dispatch from 
Bradley's offices today. 

Patton Advancing at Will. 

Gen. Patton's Third Army ad- 
vanced at will, meeting no artil- 
lery, mortar or anti-tank fire. 


The Third Army drive past Wei- | 
sion of the Canadian First Army 


mar, geographical center of Ger- 
many, cut road after road into the 
Bavarian Alps. 

All four immediate objectives 
of the Allied offensive appeared 
to be withift grasp: (1) Bisecting 
Germany by a junction with the 
Russians; (2) Sealing northern 
approaches to the Redoubt: (3) 
The capture of Berlin; and (4) 
The seizure of Leipzig. 

The Germans asserted that 
serious tank losses were inflicted 
on American columns around the 
Elbe River approaches to Berlin. 
The Germans added that Gen. 
Fisenhower had thrown new di- 
Visions into the reduction of the 
Ruhr trap. but lost 50 tanks. 

Northern Fronts. 

British troops of the Canadian 
First Army crossed the Issel River 
and crashed into the Dutch city 
of Arnhem (89,000), where hopes 
a an earlier Allied victory were 
rust 
feat of the British First Para- 
chute Division. 

Limited gains were 
eiong Field Marshal Sir 
L. Montgomery’s front, w 
Germans were fighting a 
withdrawal action back to a de- 
fense line running from Bremen 
to Emden and resisting stubbornly 
along rivers between Bremen and 
Hannover to prevent a_break- 
through. 

British Sixth Airborne Division 
troops drove five miles northwest 
of Celle to the village of Wieken- 
burg, while the Fifteenth Scottish 
Division gouged the enemy out of 
Celle itself. There was no general 
British progress toward Hamburg 
or the Elbe. The British Fifty- 
third Division enlarged its bridge- 
head on the Aller River north of 
Rethen to a depth of two miles 
and a width of six. 

Operations in Ruhr. 

The American First and Ninth 
Armies had divisions boring stead- 
ily into the Ruhr trap. The large 
Ruhr cities such as Dortmund, 
Duesseldorf, Duisburg, Mutheim, 
Oberhausen, Solingen, Wuppertal, 
Rerf&cheid and Hagen all were 
enclosed in the trap and their 
fall was near, as was the capture 
of the 100,000 or less Nazis still 
in the pocket. 

The Canadians carved 
larger pocket 


into a 
in Holland where 


there are up to 200,000 Germans. | without setting up another 


A pocket of up to 40,000 Nazis was 
enclosed on three sides southwest 
of Bremen. 


The German front in the center|ordinated on a. national 


had 
only 


Virtually disappeared. 


resistance worthy of the 


The First the approaches to Nuernberg and 
took 25,148, most of them | Stuttgart. 


The advances of the American 
First and Third armies into the 
Leipzig area cut the Berlin-Mu- 
nich autobahn, denying that four- 
lane highway to Hitler’s forces 
for retreat to the Alps. 

On Patton’s southern flank, his 
Eleventh Armored Division cap- 
tured Cronach, 15 miles east of 
Coburg and 34 from Czecho-Slo- 
vakia, Cronach is 138 miles from 
Prague and 97 from the Skoda 
armament works at Pilsen, 

First Army Front. 

In the reduction of the Ruhr 

pocket, now but a fraction of the 


‘original 4500 square miles, First 


Army divisions advanced along 
the Rhine to near Burscheid, 12 
miles northeast of Cologne, by- 
passing or perhaps capturing such 
cities as Muehlheim, Deutz and 
Kalk. 

Armor in the northeast corner 
was within a mile of Arnsberg 
and the southern end of the Orpe- 
Talsperre lake. 

On the southern end of the ac- 
tive front, the American Seventh 
Army's’ Fourteenth Armored Di- 
vision crossed the Main River, 
captured 50 towns and moved to 
within 60 miles of the Czecho-Slo- 
vak border. The Seventh and the 
Third Armies were forming a dou- 
ble bar to the northern gateways 
of the Bavarian redoubt. 

Poles Near North Sea. 
The Polish First Armored Divi- 


advanced to within 16 miles of 
Emden and almost to within sight 
of the North Sea. 

Crerar’s Second Infantry Divi- 
sion pushed 12 miles farther into 
northern Holland to the outskirts 
of Assen. 

The Fifteenth Scottish Division 
of the British Army overran a 
German civilian concentration 
camp where the troops described 
conditions as appalling. Only 246 
inmates were still alive, many of 
them were dying. 

Another concentration camp re- 
ported to contain 60,000 prisoners 
was in the path of the British east 
flank moving northwest of Celle. 
Typhus cases were reported in 
that prison. 


PLACARDS TELL CHUNGKING’S 


PEOPLE OF ROOSEVELT’S DEATH 


rated last fall with the de-| 


| 


} 


CHUNGKING, April 13 (AP).— 


| Many Chinese learned of the death 


| 


made all’ of Franklin D, Roosevelt through 
Bernard | extras written with Chinese brush 
here the |and ink which were placarded in 
slOW | busy thoroughfares today. 


Even the illiterate who had 
never heard of Mr. Roosevelt some- 
how learned that a great man who 
was a friend of China had died 
across the vaguely pictured seas. 

The National Government or- 
dered three minutes of silence at 
all meetings of Government and 
Army organizations throughout 
China at 9 a.'m. next Monday. 
Such meetings are held every Mon- 
day in honor of Sun Yat-sen, 
founder of the Chinese republic. | 


RANKIN SAYS MVA WOULD SAVE. 
AREA MILLIONS IN POWER BILLS 


WASHINGTON, April 13 (AP) 
—Establishment of a Missouri 
Valley Authority was urged in the 
House yesterday by Representa- 
tive Rankin (Dem.), Mississippi. 

A MVA, he stated, “would save 
the people in tha! area millions 
of dollars in power bills, just as 
the Tennessee Valley Authority 
has helped residents of that area.” 

Representative Schwabe (Rep.), 
Missouri, disagreed, saying “The 
Same benefits can be achieved 
au- 
'thority.”. Representative Murdock 
(Dem.), Arizona, commented that 
“whatever is done should be co- 
scale. 


The | We have had too much piecemeal 


S60 AILLED, 1730 HURT 
IN SHIP BLAST Al BAR 


Some U. S., British Service 
Men Casualties in Munition 
Craft Explosion. 


ROME, April 13 (AP).—A total 
of 360 persons are known to have 
been killed and 1730 injured in 
the explosion Monday in Bari har- 


;| terical 


bor of an American Liberty ship 
loaded with Allied bombs, an Ital- 
ian Government spokesman said 


yesterday. 

(An earlier version from Rome 
had said the blast caused the 
death of 267 Italian civilians and 
injured about 1600 more, and that 
an unstated number of American 
and British service men had been 
killed or injured. It was not clear 
whether the new figure was a re- 
vision of Italian casualties or 
whether it included Allied losses. 

(This report said the next of 
kin of all American service and 
merchant service casualties had 
been notified.) 

Three other merchant ships 
caught fire from the explosion, 
but the flames were brought un- 
der control. The harbor, though 
damaged, was continued in opera- 
tion at full capacity. Investiga- 
tion has not as yet disclosed the 
cause of the blast. 


15 MORE JAPANESE VESSELS 
SUNK BY U, S, SUBMARINES 


WASHINGTON, April 13 (AP). 
—United States submarines have 
sunk 15 more enemy ships, includ- 
ing an escort warship and a con- 
verted gunboat, the Navy an- 
nounced today. 

The announcement raised to 
1098 the total Japanese losses in- 
flicted by United States subma- 
rines to date. The total includes 
124 combat ships. 


oe 


ARMY'S BUDGET DELAYED, 
PERHAPS TILL REICH FALLS 


WASHINGTON, April 13 (AP). 
—A new delay in presentation of 
the Army’s 1946 budget—presum- 
ably in anticipation of the immi- 
nent fall of Germany—was dis- 
closed today by the House appro- 
priations committee, 

Chairman Snyder (Dem.) Penn- 

sylvania of the subcommittee 
handling war department funds 
said that hearings, earlier set to 
begin April 23, would not get un- 
der way until May 10. 
* The delay, he told a reporter, 
was ordered “ir order that we 
may take advantage of last- 
minute developments.” 


POLES OVERRUN PRISON CAMP. 
SOME FIND THEIR WIVES IW IT 


WITH THE CANADIAN FIRST 
ARMY, April 13 (AP).—Polish 
armored troops overran a concen- 
tration camp across the Dutch 
frontier from Germany today and 
liberated 1700 sobbing and hys- 
Polish women, many of 
them wives of men in the division. 

For a frenzied hour the war 
was forgotten as the emaciated 
women and their war-hardened 
menfolk milled about in joyous 
reunion, 


NEW BRITISH GAINS IN BURMA 


CALCUTTA, April 13 (AP).— 
British Fourteenth Army troops, 
sweeping southward through cen- 
tral Burma, have captured Kyauk- 
padaung, 50 miles west of Meik- 
tila, and also are making “satis+ 
factory progress’ due south of the 


action,” 


latter city, Allied headquarters an- 
nounced today. 


It said the flame “are gradually 
being put under control.” 

Tokyo claimed 30 of the B-29s 
had been shot down by intercep- 
tors gnd antiaircraft fire. 


ADMITS HE HAD STREET FIGHT 
WITH MADISON MAN WHO DIED 


A warrant charging Raymond 
Campbell, a construction worker, 
2110A Benton street, Granite City. 
with manslaughter in the death 
Sunday of Virgil Kent, 21 years 
old, of 1923 Fifth street, Madison, 
was issued yesterday by Circuit 
Judge D. H. Mudge of Edwards- 
ville. Campbell was released on 
$5000 bond pending presentation 
of the evidence to the Grand 
Jury. 

In a signed statement, Campbell 
admitted he struck Kent in a 
fight outside a tavern at 1340 
Madison avenue, Madison, early 
Sunday, Madison police _ said. 
Campbell said Kent fell against 
a building and then collapsed. 
Police found Kent seated in front 
of the tavern about ] a. m, and, 
believing him intoxicated, took 
him to the police station. Several 
hours later he was taken to St. 
Elizabeth’s Hospital, where he 
died. An autopsy showed death 
was caused heh a skull fracture. 


100 REPORTED MISSING AFTER 
U. S., CANADIAN SHIPS CRASH 


NEW BEDFORD, Mass., April 
13 (AP).—One hundred seamen 
were missing, the Boston Globe 
said today, after a collision be- 
tween an American merchant ves- 
sel and a Canadian tanker off 
‘Woods Hole yesterday. 

At least two members of the 
crews were known to be dead and 
a number of others were under 
hospital treatment. 

Navy, Coast Guard and fishing 
boats were reported still search- 
ing the area for missing men, 


WILL BE SWORN IN TUESDAY 


Mayor Aloys P. Kaufmann, 
Comptroller Louis Nolte, Board of 
Aldermen President Albert L. 
Schweitzer and 14 board members 
will be sworn in Tuesday in inau- 
guration ceremonies at the City 
Hall. 

A ceremony open only to those 
with invitations will be at 11 a. 
m, in the board chambers, with 
music by a string ensemble. The 
public ceremony will follow at 
about noon in the rotunda and 
a brass band will play. 

City Register Joe Gallagher 
will administer the oath at both 
ceremonies. At the public cere- 
mony Protestant, Catholic and 
Jewish clergymen will participate 
and Mayor Kaufmann will wiles 
his inaugural address. 


BRAKE CHECKING IN MISSOURI 


JEFFERSON | CITY, April 13 
(AP).—A brake checking program 
lasting six weeks will be begun 
next Sunday by the State Highway 
patrol and other officers attempt- 
ing to curb traffic accidents. Col. 
High H. Waggoner, patrol super- 
intendent, said today the checks 
will be made on every automobile 
involved in an accident or traffic 
violation, and on cars operated in 
a manner indicating faulty 
brakes. 

The check is only to determine 
whether brakes will take effect 
when the brake pedal is still an 
inch from the floorboard and “can 
be accomplished in one minute or 
less, Weggoner said. 


Four Years on Burglary Charges. 

Robert L. Owen, laundry truck 
driver, 2511 Verona avenue, Over- 
land, was sentenced to four years 
in the penitentiary at Jefferson 
City yesterday by Circuit Judge 
Raymond E, LaDriere at Clayton 
after he pleaded guilty to charges 
of burglary and larceny. 
mitted breaking into two stores 
and a filling station on the night 
of March 14, obtaining $658 and 
a diamond ring valued at $1500. 


G. O. P. Senators Send Condolence. 
WASHINGTON, April 13 (AP). 
—Senate Republicans today sent 

the following message to Mrs. | 
Franklin D. Roosevelt: 
deepest respect and profoundest 
sorrow we send you our sympathy 
in this dark moment of the coun- 
try’s tragic loss and your great 
| bereavement.” 


a 


He: ad- | 


“With | 


ing out, such as Bavaria and Nor- | 
way, but by the end of May it is 
believed the situation will be such 
that Allied military leaders will 
announce Germany is beaten. 
This “interim” statement of the 
downfall of Germany will not be! 
the official end of the European. 
war, however. It may. be several | 


years before the official proclama- | 
tion of peace, | 


Severe Peace Terms. 

By tha ttime, the last registers | 
will have been dug out and the. 
Allies will put into effect severe. 
peace terms, There is not the || expressed the opinion to mem- 
least hope for Germany that|! bers of the Senate Military 
Britain, the United States and | Committee that a collapse of 
Russia will show any sympathy. || Nazi arms is imminent. 

Prime Minister Churchill and) Those who attended the con- 
his Cabinet colleagues are deter-|| ference said the army chiefs 
mined to impose terms to insure|| gajq: 
that Germany absolutely will be, Onl k f 
unable to offer even the threat of|| _ "y pet 2 
war again. | will remain to be cleaned up 

The Cabinet is anxious to avoid after this collapse. 


ORGANIZED NAZI FIGHTING 
MAY END IN FEW DAYS, 
ARMY MEN TELL SENATORS 


WASHINGTON, April 13 (AP). 
IGH Army officials told 

H Senators yesterday that the 
end of organized fighting in 

Germany 

within a few days. 


probably will come 


Describing the pell-mell dash 
of American armies across 
Germany, general staff officers 


or 


striking | 
of 


Mayor Aloys P. Kaufmann is- 
sued a statement today urgin: 
residents of St. Louis and St. Louis | 
County to “carry on” as originally | 


any “mafficking” when Germany They feel so sure of results 
is declared beaten, because a huge || that orders have been drawn 
British effort will be going into | drastically reducing the ship- 
(The relief on May 17, 1900, of | Europe in preparation for re- 
the town of Mafeking, besieged | versing the flow toward the 
by the Boers for seven months,|| Pacific. 
London and other towns. Since|| Nazi leaders will be captured, 
then “mafficking” has been a/|!| although-they do not discount 
colloquial term for wild demon-|| the possibility of escape of 
'| some, 
To Replace Troops. | 
Perhaps a _ million § additional | 
Royal Navy forces will have to be, 
sent to the Far East to speed the) CA PTUR E 130,000 
"But IN FIGHT FOR CITY 
harshly after victory, Japan is go- | 
ing to be treated even more dras- | _Continued From _Page One, 
tically, it is believed. | 
, 2 Yy 
stripped of all its colonies in the. Malinoveky routed ti Naw 
Pacific area, with the Japanese tank divisions and captured more 
people restricted solely to their/than 130,000 officers and men, 
Island possessions” given to ‘a ‘ 
Japan after World Wear ! althost | stroved captured 1345 tanks 
certainly will revert permanently and self-propelled guns as well as 
| 2250 field guns, he reported. 
nations with the greatest interest | 
in maintenance of peace in the equivalent to at least 10 full- 
Far East. | strength divisions. Stalin made 
| which have | 
RECORD WHOLE MILK SALES, oo reported as high as 5000 a/| 
| day. 
21, 790, 39 | LBS, IN MARCH Stalin also announced the cap- 
,ture by my, “Netcare Hs 
Whole milk sales in /St. Louis! northeast of Vienna and 32 miles 
of 27,790,391 pounds and produc- of Bruenn (Brno), 
tion of all types of milk in the; The last three days of the battle 
St. Loule area was at near-record | ‘in Vienna had been spent in clean- 
St i] ag tor de row nine-mile island between the 
re grog rl nner ae. nistrator| Danube and the Danube Canal. 
Already Russian spearheads had 
for their milk than in February | 
and less than in March a year| Were reported fighting 45 miles 
ago; the average price a wniued. | Weet of the capital and less than 
milk and cream from the Chicago| Russian artillery hammered Ger- 
area to supplement the local sup- | man defensive positions along the 
ply totaled 8zz,759 pounds, an in-| Oder and aerial reconnaissance in- 
year ago, near for the Soviet offensive to- 
In addition to the whole milk,| W@rd Berlin, but the immense Rus- 
skim milk and milk products sold | 5/4n ground forces were not yet 
pounds and evaporated milk 169,-| fs 
135 pounds. NAZI PLANES QUIT BERLIN 
AREA; CITY NOW WIDE OPEN 
TOMORROW AS A MEMORIAL! wonvon, April 13 (AP). — A 
CHICAGO, gpril 13 (AP) - The | bombers attacked the | 
650 retail stores and nine mail | ter railyards on the main line be- 
& Co., ce tadinn (Government-cen-| © remnants? of the German Air 
trolled properties, today were in- | Force pulled out of the Berlin 
structed by President C. D. Ryan} ®rea, leaving the Nazi capital 
| Royal Air 
ct to the memory of Presi- . 
thsi scoala y |tacked Berlin last night, 
In the event that other com-|three times to run the total 
made, Rvan’s order said, store and | F sw! 7 117 ese ee tanto) 
‘ ld 1] loca] | destroyed on e ground yester- 
sete — er ‘8 | day by United States Ninth Air| 
RICHARD S, SMILEY FUNERAL: 
planned with the United Nations! 
‘Clothing Collection, which is set Funeral services for Richard S. 
The Mayor, who is honorary|siding Judge of the St. Louis 
chairman of the drive, said the|' County Court from 1923 to 1927, 
idea of gathering the clothing was) will be held tomorrow at 2 p. m. 
and that “it would be his fervent| lishment, 7233 Delmar boulevard. 
| wish that America carry on with | with burial in Oak Grove Ceme- 
every phase of its war effort.” tery. 
‘carry out their assignments with) old, died of heart disease yester- 
|added fervor, and that housewives|day at his home at Halls Ferry 
jmake a more thorough search for|and Shackelford roads. Surviving 


the war against Japan. ments of durable equipment to 
set off a delirious celebration in They hope that Hitler and his 
strations.) | 
troops plus Royal Air Force and | 
p REDS TAKE VIENNA, 
But if Germany is _ treated) 
'Feodor I, Tolbukhin and Rodion 
Japan can count on being) 
homeland. |'Stalin said. The Russians de- 
to the United States and Australia, 
The captured Germans were 
no mention of killed, 
| Goeding, in Southeastern Moravia, 
reached a record high in March; southeast of the munitions center 
ing out Cer . 
levels, William C. Eckles, U nited | . man pockets on # nar 
Producers received slightly less) 

_ ee ‘pushed on up the Danube, and 
weight was $3.42. Purchases of ‘5 miles from the Bavarian border. 
crease both over February and a'| 'dicated that the zero hour was 
in St. Louis totaled 6,430,594|07 the move. 

| force of 200 American heavy 
to remain closed all day tomorrow | Wide open to attack. 
munity arrangements have been| raids to 59 in the last 49 days. 
all laren Force continent-based planes, 
MAYOR URGES CLOTHING DRIVE Sontraved in os. tae 00 
for Sunday. | Smiley, leal estate agent and Pre- 
originated by President Roosevelt,| at the Lupton undertaking estab- 
He asked that volunteer workers! Mr. Smiley, who was 64 years 
clothing, which is to be tied in‘are his wife, Mrs. Elizabeth H. 


bundles and placed on curbstones.. Smiley, two sons and a daughter. | 


troops of! 


Neumuens- | 


Force Mosquitoes at- | 


bringing the total of enemy planes 


NAZI ASKS YANKS 


TO LET HIM SHOOT 
HIS LAZY SLAVES 


Tries to Borrow Truck to 
Take Them Inland to Work 


on Fortifications. 


By RICHARD L. STOKES 


A War Correspondent of the 
Post-Dispatch, 


WITH THE SIXTH ARMORED 
DIVISION, April 9 (by Wireless) 
(Delayed)—Nazi psychology — it’s 
wonderful. 

In this -vicinity is a big nation- 
alized farm, once the property of 


the Hohenzollerns. The party over- 
seer appeared today at one of our 
command posts, doffed his hat, 
bowed respectfully and asked 
leave to offer a request. 


Since the arrival of the Amer- 
icans, he complained, the slave 
laborers on the farm had refused 
to work. Would the American 
commander be so good as to grant 
him permission to shoot them? 

He was warned forcibly what 
would happen if he touched a 
hair of their heads. Totally un- 
abashed, the overseer. explained 
that he had orders from German 
military authorities to send 10 of 
his slave laborers inland to help 
build fortifications. Unfortunately 
he had no transportation as the 
Americans had shot up all his ve- 
hicles, 

Would the American commander 
kindly — with the loan of a 
truck? 


ClO TO CEASE USING UNION 
FUNDS FOR PAC CAMPAIGNS 


WASHINGTON, April 18 (AP). 
~The CIO has decided to cease 
using funds from union treasuries 
for campaign activities of its af- 
filiated Political Action Commit- 
tee. Instead, such activities will 
be financed by “voluntary contri- 
' butions” of CIO members and 
others. 

The change was announced by 
CIO President Philip Murray and 
Sidney Hillman, head of CIO- 
PAC, 

CIO unions will be asked to con- 
tribute voluntarily $250,000 for ad- 
ministrative expenses and to fi- 
nance “educational campaigns” on 
such issues as the Bretton Woods 
monetary agreement, the Dumbar- 
ton Oaks security plan, a 65-cent 
minimum hourly wage, and broad- 
ened social security legislation. 

Funds for campaigns of _in- 
dividuals, it was stated, hence- 
forth will come from voluntary 
contributions. 


BRITISH ADVANCING STEADILY 
IN ITALY: YANKS ALSO GAIN 


ROME, April 13 (AP).—Allied 
Headquarters announced today 
that the British Eighth Army is 
driving forward steadily in the 
lower Po Valley against “partially 
disorganized resijstance” after 
beating off numerous heavy coun- 
terattacks west of its newly won 
Santerno River bridgeheads. 

Fifth Army trvops who jumped 
off yesterday in a new attack in 
Western Italy gained more than®a 
mile astride the coastal road to- 
ward La Spezia and in the high 
ground northwest of Massa. 

Near the shores of Lake Comac- 
‘chio at the extreme eastern end 
‘of the offensive area, Eighth 
Army units, which earlier cap- 
tured the villages of Mante and 
| Logastrino, drove westward half- 
way to Bastia, six miles distant. 


CHAPLIN STANDS BESIDE BABY 
FOR JURY AO COMPARE FACES 


LOS ANGELES, April 13 (AP). 

~Charlie Chaplin stood today be- 
| side Joan Berry, his 24-year-old 
ae film protege, and her 18- 
| mo nths-old daughter Carol Ann 
_to peewee a superior court jury 
‘to compare their features. 

The “proximity test,” Judge 
Clarence L. Kincaid explained, 
was requested by Miss Berry's 
attorney in support of her suit to 
have the veteran actor declared 
the father of her child. 

As in the first trial of the case, 
when the jury disagreed, Chaplin 
looked fixedly over the heads of | 
the jurors as they scrutinized his 
face and that of the child. Pre- 
viously he had stared at the baby | 
for - several minutes as she | 
squirmed in her mother’s lap. 


A 


Army’s beachhead established Eas- 
ter morning near Hagushi on the 
west coast. Seven planes were de- 
stroyed in the morning and 111 in 
a furious afternoon engagement. 

The Tokyo radio claimed that 
Japanese flyers sank two battle- 
ships and two large transports in 
the Okinawa action and left five 
other large warships afire. It said 
only two Japanese planes were 
lost. 

Statement on Suicide Planes. 

In his communique, Adm. Ches 
ter W. Nimitz described the Jap- 
anese attack as “suicidal.” 

Later, in the first official Amer- 
ican statement on what Tokyo 
has widely heralded as the Jap- 
anese “Kamikaze (suicide) Corps,” 
Nimitz said the enemy suicide 
pilots had expended large num- 
bers of planes and personnel 
“with negligible success.’ 

Some major units of the Pacific 
fleet have been damaged but no 
battleship or fast carrier or 
cruiser have been sunk, the state- 
ment said. Some smaller ships 
have been sunk, but in the great 
majority of cases they remained 
in operation. 

Effective methods of meeting 
and destroying suicide planes have 
been developed, Nimitz’s_ state- 
ment explained, and will continue 
to be employed. 

Japanese planes bombed and 
strafed Katena and Yontan air- 
fields before dawn while enemy 
artillery shelled the landing strips. 

A few enemy aircraft attacked 
shipping again last night, slightly 
damaging a destroyer escort after 
it, shot down two. 

Nimitz said all damaged Amert- 
can ships damaged in yesterday's 
engagement remained in opera- 
tion. 

Yesterday’s desperate attack was 
the second heavy aerial assault in 
six days against the invaders of 
Okinawa, 325 miles south of Japan 
proper. In a day-long onslaught 
last Friday three United States 
destroyers were lost while 116 Jap- 
anese planes were destroyed. 

Intense fighting continued in the 
southern sector of Okinawa, where 
on advances were reported for the 
eighth successive day, but Marines 
in the north moved westward along 
the rugged Motobu peninsula and 
pressed northward over Ishikawa 
isthmus against only sporadic re 
sistance, 

4 U. S. Divisions Identified. 

Nimitz identified four more 
American divisions in action in 
Okinawa: The First and Sixth Ma- 
rine divisions and the Twenty- 
seventh and Ninety-sixth Army di- 
visions. The Seventh and Seventy- 
seventh Army divisions already 
had been identified. All are part 
of the new Tenth Army and all 
but the Sixth Marines are veter- 
ans of Pacific fighting. 

The 
under Maj. Gen. George W. Gri- 
ner, is made up of New York Na- 
tional Guard units. It fought in 
the Gilbert and Marshall islands 
and at Saipan. 

The Ninety-sixth Division, come 
manded by Maj. Gen. James I. 
Bradley of Rolla, Mo., and com- 
posed mainly of Middlewesterners, 
its first action on Leyte island in 
land in the Philippines. 

The First Marine Division fought 
at Guadalcanal and on Peleliu in 
the Palaus. Its commander in the 
latter action was Maj. Gen. Wil- 
liam H. Rupertus. 

Presumably all the infantry dif- 
visions are engaged in the bitter 
battle along the “little Siegfried 
line,” an elaborate Japanese de- 
fense system four miles deep 
north of the capital city of Naha, 
Marine units are to the north, 


NIMITZ QUOTED AS FOR EQUAL 
CHANCE FOR NEGROES IN NAVY 


NEW YORK, April 13 (AP).— 
Walter White, executive secretary 
of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple, said yesterday he had been 
given assurances by Gen. Mac- 
Arthur and Adm. Nimitz that Ne- 
groes would not be discriminated 
against in their commands, 

White, returning from a tour 
of the Pacific as a correspond- 
ent for the New York Post, told 
a press conference that he had 
been given the assurances at per- 
sonal interviews with the com- 
manders. 

He quoted Nimitz as saying 
that, “In the integration of Ne- 
groes into the Navy, it will be 
done on a non-Segregated basis 
and they will be given equal op- 


|MacArthur 
| Ninety-third Division, 


portunity with whites for promo 
tion and advancement.” He said 
declared’ that the 
a Negro 
‘combat unit, “is and will remain 
a combat unit and will be used 
‘as such.” 


Twenty-seventh Division, ~ 
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TRUMAN SORRY PRESIDENCY 


PREVENTS OPEN DOOR TO ALL 


Accustomed to Having Many Callers — 


‘Won't Be Pressured,’ and Is Expected - 
to Seek Advice of Men Like Byrnes. 


By ERNEST B. VACCARO 
Member of the 


presidency. 


WASHINGTON, April 13 (AP). 


—Harry S. Truman asked me to- 
day to let his old friends know 


that his sudden elevation to the 
presidency hasn’t changed his 
neighborly spirit. 

If he can’t get together in- 
formally with his pals—especial- 
ly the boys of the old 129th, with 
which he served during the World 
War—it’s because of the duties of 
his new job and not because Tru- 
man wants it that way. 

The President asked me to pass 

that word along as we rode to 
the White House this morning 
from his modest Connecticut ave- 
nue apartment. 
_ There were two of us with the 
President, the other being Lt. Col. 
A. E. Holland of the Office of 
Inter-American Affairs, an old 
friend. 

“You know, if I could have my 
way,” the new President said, and 
there was a plaintive note in his 
voice, “I'd have them all come in 
without knocking.” 

The door to Truman’s vice-pres- 
{idential office at the Capitol was 
always wide open and people came 
in droves to shake his hand—re- 
porters, old war “buddies” and 
countless others. There were al- 
ways school kids, privates, yeomen 
and folk of every description. 

“I’m going to miss all of that,” 
Truman said. 

And he meant it, for President 
Truman likes people. He enjoys 
talking and joking with them. 
War Comrades Frequent Callers, 

Particularly, the President said, 
he will miss seeing the boys of 


the old 129th. They were always | 


dropping by for little visits. 

“You know how it will be.” the 
President explained. “My sched- 
ule will be a busy ome every day. 
It will be crowded with official 
appointments. I'll have all I can 
do to see everyone I must see in 
the course of these duties. 

“IT just want the folks I love to 
know that if we can’t get togeth- 
er in the old informal way, it is 
not of my choosing. 
that, will you?” 

I traveled with Truman during 
his campaign for the vice-presi- 
dency. He always was going out 
of his way to do reporters a favor. | 

This morning I was standing in| 
the driveway at the rear of his) 


apartment house when he came. 


down to enter an automobile. 
guarded by the secret service. 
President Truman spotted me, 
end waved me over. 
“Come on in, Tony,” 
“let's get started,” 
That's the kind of a fellow he is. 
To Pick Own Advisers. 
President Truman, who says he 
“won't be pressured,” 


he said, 


inner circle in formulating new 
White House policy. 


Men like former War Mobilizer | 
James F. Byrnes, Democratic Na-. 


tional Chairman Robert E. Hanne- 
gan, and a newcomer to politics, 


Hugh Fulton, 37-year-old lawyer, | 


are high on his list of friends. 

Whomever he picks to help him, 
the new President is expected to 
follow the ultimatum he an- 
nounced to this reporter just a 
few days ago. 


“There's no use in anyone trying | 
he said | 
“I’m going to. 
do my duty as I see fit, and let my | 


to apply pressure to me,” 
in this iNerview. 


conscience rule.” 


It was shortly after a group of. 
locals | 
from his home State, Missouri, had | 


men representing 31 CIO 


filed into Truman’s office to urge 
him to use his “influence” at the 


White House to get the Little Steel | 


formula revised upward. 
He smiled at them, but said no— | 
flatly. 

Estimate of His Qualities. 
Those of us who traveled with 

him on his speech-making tour for 
the Vice Presidency and who were 
in daily conference with him be- 
fore and after his election, think 
of him as a man: 

1. Whose courage has been 
demonstrated time and again as 
a campaigner and as chairman 
of the Senate War Investigating 
Committee who never hesitated 
to lambast those high in admin- 
istration favor. 

2. Whose knowledge of his 
own limitations is such that he 
never hesitates to call on others 
whose qualifications on matters 


Associated Press 
Senate Staff who traveled with 
President Truman last fall dur- 
ing his campaign for the vice- 


Tell them | 


is expected 
to turn to advisers of his own! 


of high importance he may con- 
sider superior to his own. 

3. Whose ability to “pick the 
brains” of others raised the Tru- 
man Committee to a status rare- 
ly enjoyed by a congressional 
committee. 


4. Whose friendliness and 
modesty is the same as it was 
when he entered the vice presi- 
dency and as it probably was 
when he was a farm boy down 
in Missouri. 


Frank speaking was the rule 
throughout his campaign tour. 
One thing he resented was an at- 
tempt to link him with the Ku 
Klux Klan in the early days of 
his political career in Missouri. 
He called that story “a lie.” 


He never dodged a question, 
even if he thought it might cost 
votes The reporters who accom- 
panied him were amazed when he 
frequently admitted he didn’t 
have some of the answers to the 
questions asked, 


Byrnes, Hannegan and Fulton 
are among his closest friends. 

He always insisted he gave his 
full support to Byrnes for the 
vice-presidential nomination last 
summer until] the latter was 
turned down by labor and the 
party leadership. 


He engineered Hannegan’s nom- 
ination as Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue last year and later 
helped move him up into the 
party’s chairmanship. 


Fulton’s Star to Rise. 


Fulton’s case is different. Yet 
those close to the new President 
say that somewhere in the lineup 
there will be a place for the form- 
er chief counsel to the Senate War 
Investigating (Truman) Commit- 
tee. Some say he may eventually 
be Attorney General, if he wants 
it. Today he was summoned to the 
executive offices by Truman, Ful- 
ton now enjoys a lucrative Wash- 
ington and New York practice. 

Truman and Fulton met forthe 
first time a little more than four 
years ago. At that time, in re- 
sponse to an appeal to the Attor- 
ney General for a “good man,” 
Fulton walked into Truman’s of- 
fice to talk over the job of chief 
counsel for the Truman commit- 
tee. 

Fulton, a special assistant to 
the Attorney General and a ris- 
ing young prosecutor at the time, 
took the post at a salary sacrifice 
after Truman told him: 

“I don’t want to smear any- 
one. I do not want to whitewash 
anyone. If you can take the job 
on that basis, I can tell you now 
| you'll have my full support in all 
| thet you undertake.” 


WACLEISH BREAKS OFF SPEECH, 
| OVERCOME WITH EMOTION 


| 


WASHINGTON, April 13 (AP). 
—Overcome with emotion as he 
was paying tribute to President 


Roosevelt, Assistant Secretary of 
State Archibald MacLeish was un- 
able to continue a radio speech 
he was making today. 

MacLeish was discussing “Peace 
and the Americas” as part of a 
special Pan-American Week fea- 
ture of a program “This Living 
World.” While discussing the 
“long struggle for liberty,” he in- 
terpolated these words into his 
prepared speech: 

“It has been the -struggle of 
many men since. It was the strug- 
gle of our great President who is 
/now so tragically dead at the mo- 
ment of our greatest need. ‘ 

He stopped in mid-sentence. A 
few seconds. silence followed. 
Then the announcer came on and, 
without explanation, the program 
was switched to New York. 

MacLeish had about a para- 
graph of his text to read when 
| the interruption occurred. 


U.S. HAS LOST 3 IMPORTANT 
PUBLIC FIGURES IN 6 MONTHS 


NEW YORK, April 13 (AP).— 
Within a period of slightly more 
than six months, America has lost 
three of its most important public 
figures: 

Alfred E. Smith, former 
York Governor and 1928 Demo- 
cratic presidential nominee, who 
died last Oct. 4; Wendell L. Will- 
kie, 


8, and President Franklin D. 
| Roosevelt, who died yesterday. 


We, with the rest of th 


New 


Republican presidential can- 
didate in 1940, who died last Oct. 


AXIS IS HOPEFUL 
DEATH WILL EASE 
AS. WAREFFORT 


and Jap 


Some Nazi 
Broadcasts Concede, 
However, 


Change Is Unlikely. 


By the Associated Press. 

The Germans and Japanese ex- 
pressed hope today for a change 
in American war policy because 
of President Roosevelt’s death, but 


Berlin admitted it was a slim 
chance and one German broad- 
cast delivered a bitter tirade 
against Roosevelt. 

Denunciation, less bitter in tone, 
also was heard from a Tokyo 
spokesman; but on the _ other 
hand, two Japanese broadcasts 
voiced a restrained respect for the 
dead President. 

The German news agency DNB 
observed that “Truman is _ not 
Roosevelt and the change of pres- 
idency may have important reper- 
cussions upon the war itself.” It 
professed to see “some uneasi- 
ness in London at the unexpected 
news” but said “there may in fact 
be no political changes whatever 
as a result of President Roose- 
velt’s death.” 

One of the first German broad- 
casts after the news was an- 
nounced said Roosevelt “will go 
down in history as the man on 
whose instigation the present war 
turned into the Second World 
War.” 

Bitter Words From Nazis. 

DNB bitterly characterized 
Roosevelt as “nothing but a dic- 
tator , world incendiary No. 

. chief war criminal.” 

“We. have known for a very 

long time the part which Roose- 
velt played in preparing this war 
in intensifying it to an almost un- 
imaginable degree with the result 
that now masses of material are 
employed against humanity,” DNB 
said. 
“The cold and_ incorruptible 
hand of fate has checkmated one 
of the principal figures of the 
great political events of our times, 
thus ending a life which has 
brought untold disaster to the 
world and through whose destruc- 
tive character his own country, 
misled rather than led by this 
ambitious statesman, was to no 
lesser extent steered toward catas- 
trophe.” 

DNB said that “though the 
event came as an unspeakable 
shock to our enemies we merely 
take note of it,” adding: 

“We are responsible for our own 
fate. We must remain completely 
uninfluenced by events such as 
the death of President Roosevelt. 
Our interests .must remain on 
our own battlefields where our 
future is being fought for. We 
must cling to the hard reality, 
sorrowful though it be.” 

Contradictory Tokyo Reaction. 

A Tokyo Government spokes- 
man, Sadeo Iguchi, asserted the 
Roosevelt policy had plunged the 
United States into the war and 
added: 

“It may well be that with his 
death American war policy will 
be reconsidered and revised.” 

One Tokyo broadcast said no 
Japanese “harbors any fond hopes 
for a sudden drop in the fighting 
power of America” because of the 
President’s death, 

Another Tokyo broedcast, how- 
ever said that “authoriative mil- 
itary quarters” belive Roosevelt’s 
death “will seriously affect the 
enemy’s future conduct of the 
war.” In the broadcast, beamed 
to the United States, a commen- 
tator said “we Japanese had am- 


great statesman.” 

Domei news agency, in reporting 
the news, said the Japanese Cab- 
inet meeting was “immediately 
summoned.” 


Roosevelt’s death, “We now in- 
troduce a few minutes of special 
music to honor the passing of 
this great man.” This announce- 
ment was during a program of 
prisoner of war messages broad- 
cast regularly. 


SHRIMP NEW ORLEANS 


So delicious! Tender Jumbo Shrimp 
fried, New Orleans style... served 
with crisp potato chips that $ { 0 

are salted just right — — . 0 


709 WASHINGTON (1) 
(Next to Loew's) 
it’s Smart to Say ‘‘Meet Me at Carl’s’’ 
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Nation, mourn the passing 


of a Great Man. 


Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
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The Tokyo radio in an earlier | 
broadcast said after announcing | 
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Roosevelt Vigorous in Speech, 


‘Economic 


By DONALD 8S. GRANT 

Of the Post-Dispatch Staff. 
No man in his time contributed 
/more to the living American lan- 
guage than President Roosevelt, 
who coined many vigorous phrases 
likely to become permanent addi- 
tions to the national lexicon. 

It was at the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention in Chicago, July 
2, 1932, that he declared: “I pledge 
you, I pledge myself, to a new deal 
for the American people,” and the 
phrase “New Deal,” rivaled, then 
far outshone Theodore Roosevelt's 
“Square Deal.” Its definition 
might be disputed, but the phrase 
stuck. 

Three months earlier he already 
had used a phrase that would be 
picked up and repeated, when, at 
Albany on April 7, 1932, the then 
Gov. Roosevelt said: “These un- 
happy times call for the building 
of plans that rest on the forgot- 
ten, the unorganized . . the for- 
gotten man at the bottom of the 
economic pyramid.” “The forgot- 
ten man” became a phrase; later 
people also talked of the “forgot- 
ten woman,” or the “forgotten in- 
dustry,” but the trunk from which 
these branches stemmed was 
Roosevelt’s., 

Likewise, the term “yardstick” 
was adopted as a word with mean- 
ing beyond the original intentions 
of Roosevelt, who spoke at Port- 
land, Ore., Sept. 21, 1932, of the 
great power developments he fa- 
vored which were to show private 
companies possibilities of cheap 
electric power and be “forever a 
national yardstick to prevent ex- 
tortion against the public.” 

At least three’ unforgettable 
phrases occurréd in President 
Roosevelt’s first inaugural ad- 
dress delivered March 4, 1933 as the 
nation lay in the depths of the de- 
pression: “Te money changers 
have fled from their high seats in 
the temple of our civilization,” “... 
let me assert my firm belief that 
the only thing we have to fear is 
fear itself” and “In the field of 
world policy I would dedicate this 
nation to the policy of the good 
neighbor.” Clearly, money chang- 
ers” is Biblical in origin. Repeti- 
tion of the word “fear” in the 
second phrase was powerful in 
the troubled nation of 1932. The 
“good neighbor” appealed with its 
homely simplicity. 

March 12, 1933, President Roose- 
velt delivered the first of his fire- 
side chats—but the phrase appar- 
ently was not his; in his collected 
works he attributes it to the 
press, which, he said, used it even 
for radio talks “delivered on very 
hot midsummer evenings,” when, 
presumably, no fire would be 
needed. The salutation “My 
Friends,” associated with the fire- 
side chats, was used repeatedly by 
Roosevelt in the body of his ad- 
dresses as early as his first presi- 
dential nomination acceptance 
Speech, and was typically Roose- 
veltian. 

“Economic Royalists.” 

Typical aiso was the biting 
“Out of this modern civilization 
economic royalists carved new dy- 


vective when it was used 
Roosevelt in accepting the nomi- 
nation at Philadelphia, June 27, 
1936.. Of a like order was 
phrase, “horse-and-buggy age,” 
with which he later was accused 
of relegating to the ancients the. 
decision of the Supreme Court in- 
validating the National Recovery. 
Act, but what he actually had said, 
in a press conference May 31, 
1935, was that the interstate com- 
merce clause of the Constitution, 
on which that decision was based, 
had been written when “the coun- 
try was in the horse-and-buggy 
age. ”” 

He 


® quoted od _ Shakespeare, “ “Ro-! 


nasties,” which created a new in-. 
by | 


meo and Juliet,” when he 
buked management and labor 


re- 


by John L. Lewis, with the words: 
“A plague on both your houses,” 
speaking at a press 
June 29, 1937. But the words 
which were to stand long as. a 
summary of avoidable economic 
suffering, uttered during his sec- 
ond inaugural address, Jan. 20, 
1937, undoubtedly were his own: 
“T see one-third of a nation ill- 
housed, ill-clad, ill-nourished.” 

A few days ajiter Christmas, 
1941, when Prime Minister 
Churchill was staying at the 
White House, the inspiration for 
the phrase “United Nations” came 
to President Roosevelt and he 
shouted it to his British guest, 
who was taking a bath at the 
time. Churchill thought it would 
do. 

Some of Roosevelt's most apt 
word combinations concerned the 
war. In Chicago Oct. 5, 1937, he 
said “. .. the moral consciousness 
of the world ... must be aroused 
to the cardinal necessity of... 
putting an end to acts of inter- 
mational aggression. It seems un- 
fortunately true that the epidemic 
of world lawlessness is spreading. 
When an epidemic of physical dis- 
ease starts to spread the commu- 
nity approves and joins in a quar- 
antine of the patients...” These 
words were called undiplomatic by 
the President’s critics, but the 
public ear combined them into an 
even more undiplomatic phrase: 
“quarantine the aggressors.” 

Early in the war, before Amer- 
ica’s participation, the President’s 
annual message to Congress, Jan. 
4, 1939, declared, “There are many 
methods short of war but strong- 
er and more effective than mere 
words, of bringing home to ag- 
gressor governments the aggregate 
sentiments of our own _ people,” 
and on Dec. 29, 1940, he added 
another phrase, ‘‘We must become 
the great arsenal of democracy.” 

“Stab in Back” Phrase. 

The day following Italy's dec- 
laration of war on dying France 
Roosevelt made the statement 
that was to be contracted to the 
“stab in the back,” it was: “On 
this tenth day of June, 1940, the 
hand that held the dagger has 
struck it into the back of its 
neighbor.” Four years later 
was to comment on the fate of 
Italy again, speaking of the liber- 
ation of Rome: “One up and two 
to go.” He meant that Germany 
and Japan were still to be beaten. 
In golf the phrase meant the play- 
er was one hole ahead for the 
match, with two holes yet to be 
played. 

Dec. 7, 1941, when Japan treach- 
erously attacked Pearl Harbor 
was, to President Roosevelt, “a 
day that will live in infamy.” Dec. 
28, 1943, in a press conference, 
at once rubbed some of ‘the luster 
from an older phrase and added a 
new one when he said the nation 


had suffered a bad accident at} 


Pearl Harbor and old Dr. New 
Deal didn’t know a thing about 
surgery so “Dr. Win-the-War” was 
called in. 

Perhaps his highest gift to the 
vocabulary of statesmanship came 


‘in a message on the state of the 
the | 


union as of Jan. 6, 1941: “We look 


‘forward to a world founded upon 
four essential freedoms... 


free- 
dom of speech freedom of 
every person to worship God in 
his own way... freedom from 
want... freedom from fear...” 
And he was looking with deter- 
mination to the same future the 
‘nation today faces without him 
‘when he said on Dec. 9, 1941, in 
his first report on the war: “We 
are going to win the war and we 
jare going to win the peace that 
| follows.” 


for | 
failure to settle a steel strike led) 


conference | 
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Coined Many Lasting Phrases 7) wan copies 


‘New Deal,’ ‘Forgotten Man,’ 
Royalist’ Among His Picturesque Addi- 
tions to the American Idiom. 


Patients There Expected 
President to Preview Min- 
strel Show Yesterday. 


By HENRY LESESNE 


WARM SPRINGS, Ga., April 13 
(AP). — Warm Springs — “little 
Washington”’—more than any 
other similar town in America is 
stunned, 

Georgia was President Roose- 
velt’s “second state,” and here at 
Warm Springs, a village in Geor- 
gia’s rolling hills is the cottage 
known as the “Little White 
House.” 

Under war restrictions the rest 
of the country did not know the 
President’s whereabouts yester- 
day. Presumably he was in Wash- 
ington, but Warm Springs al- 
ways knew when he arrived here. 

The town is merely a hotel and 
a little group of stores along the 
highway; but the reservation of 
the Infantile Paralysis Founda- 
tion, with its stately buildings and 
pools and pine trees, covers many 
acres. 

Here, where the President was 
a frequent visitor, hundreds of 
patients, children and adults, crip- 
pled by infantile paralysis, learn 
to use their limbs again by exer- 
cise in the warm, curative waters 
of the natural springs. 

The first the patients knew of 
President Roosevelt’s death yes- 
terday was a radio announcement. 
Stunned silence followed the an- 
nouncer’s words. 

The patients had been expecting 
a visit from the President in the 
late afternoon. He was to witness 
a preview of a_ polio minstrel 
show. 

“T just can’t make myself be- 
lieve it,” said a young woman in 
a wheelchair. 

“He looked so healthy when he 
was here last Thanksgiving,” said 
her companion. 

“Yes, he was out riding yester- 
day.” 

Every time the President came 
to Warm Springs he drove up in 
front of the administration build- 
ing and the patients knew he was 
here. Every time he left to go 
back to Washington he drove by 
again—and the patients knew it 
was good-by until he should come 
again. 


STOCK EXCHANGE MEMORIAL |" 


NEW YORK, April 13 (AP).— 
The New York Stock Exchange 
observed a two-minute period of 
prayer for President Roosevelt at 
the opening today. Trading then 
resumed as usual, but the market 
will close Saturday, the day of the 
funeral, Emil Schram, president, 
announced, 

The board of managers of the 
New York Cotton Exchange an- 
nounced the exchange would be 
closed today and tomorrow. 


he, 
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OLD SUPERSTITION 


Didn’t Want to Make Public: 


Appearance in Capital 
Friday, the 13th. 


By a Washington Correspondent 
of the Post-Dispatch, 
WASHINGTON, April 13.— 
Superstition was one reason for | 
President Roosevelt’s presence in | 
Warm Springs this week. Had 
he remained in Washington he 
would have had to make a per- 
sonal appearance at the Jefferson 
Day dinner scheduled for tonight. 
This would have been against his 
rule never to make a public ap- 
pearance on Friday the  thir- 
teenth. To avoid this dinner he 
went to Warm Springs. He had 
agreed, however, to make a brief 
radio talk to the 500 dinners 
throughout the country, all of 

which have been canceled. 

The late President knew the 
value of public appearances under 
unusual conditions. During the 
campaign last year, when there 
were alarming rumors about his 
health, he insisted on carrying 
out a rigorous schedule. The night 
before his campaign speeches in 
Brooklyn and New York, he told 
Democratic National Chairman 
Hannegan, “I hope it rains tomor- 
row.” 

It did rain and the President 
made a grueling four-hour motor 
trip in an open car to show that 
he could take it. This, and sim- 
ilar endurance tests were convinc- 
ing proof that the gossip was ill- 
founded. 


PEARL HARBOR IN MOURNING; 
BARS CLOSE, SPORTS HALT 


PEARL HARBOR, April 


felt the first sting of war, Dec. 7, 


1941, mourned the death of Presi- 


dent Roosevelt. 


Thousands gathered before pub- 
bars were closed, 
and the Army postponed the finals 
of the Golden Gloves boxing cham- 
pionship for the Pacific Ocean 
areas—the biggest wartime sports 


lishing houses; 


event of the Pacific. 


V. Adm. John H. Towers, deputy 
commander-in-chief of the Pacific 
President 
Roosevelt has been built an organ- 
ization which despite the loss of 
his leadership will carry on this 
war to decisive victory. We of the 
Navy mourn the loss of our Com- 


fleet, said: “Under 


mander-in-Chief. 
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NATION IN SAFE HANDS, 
SAYS GOV. DONNELLY 


‘He Finds Consolation for 
Loss of Roosevelt in Con- 
fidence in Truman. 


ee 


JEFFERSON CITY, April 13 
(AP). —President Roosevelt's 
“leadership and foresight will be 
| sorely missed at the coming peace 
|conferences,” Gov. Phil M. Donnel- 
ly said last night. But, under Har- 
ry S. Truman, “the affairs of our 
nation will be in safe hands,” he 
added. Donnelly is a friend of the 
new President. 

The text of his statement: 
“The President’s death was a 
terrible shock. His complete 
knowledge of world problems, in- 
cluding the conduct of the war, 
was surpassed by none. His lead- 
ership and foresight will be sorely 
missed at the coming peace con- 
ferences. 

“While we mourn the Presi- 
dent’s passing, we find consolation 
in the fact that his place will be 
taken by a native Missourian, 
Harry S. Truman, in whom we 
have utmost confidence to carry 
on the policies of our departed 
chieftain. We feel that, under his 
guidance and leadership, the af- 
fairs of our nation will be in safe 
hands.” 


NEW YORK TO MOURN 3C DAYS 


ALBANY, N. Y., April 13 (AP). 
—Gov. Thomas E. Dewey of New 
York today proclaimed a 30-day 
period of mourning in memory of 
President Roosevelt and directed 
flags on all public buildings be 
flown at half-staff during that 
time. 

The 1944 Republican presiden- 
tial nominee also ordered the clos- 
ing of all State offices tomorrow, 
the day of Roosevelt's funeral. 
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a GIVE LIVES IN WAR 


War, Two Are Injurea— 
Pilot Is Missing. 


Four men from the St. Louis 
area today were reported killed in 
action, one previously reported 
missing was listed as dead, one 
was listed as missing and nine 
were prisoners of war. Fourteen 
were wounded, two were injured 
and one previously reported miss- 
ing was listed as safe. 

Marine Pfc. James J. Hummel, 
20 years old, was killed in action 
Feb. 19 on Iwo. His parents are 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Hummel, 
5816 Janet avenue. 

Pfc. Fred M, Pannell, 29, infan- 
tryman, was killed in action 
March 26 in Germany. His moth- 
er, Mrs. Grace M. Pannell, lives 
at 3664 Washington boulevard. 

Pic. Smiley A. Orr, 33, infan- 
tryman, was killed in action 
March 21 in Germany. His wife, 
Mre. Alberta Orr, lives at 1051 
South Fourteenth street, and his 
father, Irvin Orr, at 1827 Lafay- 
ette avenue. 

Pvt. William A. Werner, 31, 
paratrooper, was killed in action 
March 24 in Germany, his wife, 
Mrs. Lottie Werner, 5146 Waldo 
avenue, Affton, has been notified. 
His father, August Werner, lives 
at 2020 East Obear avenue. 

Staff Sgt. Carl C. Lousha, 19, 
tail-gunner on a bomber, who was 
reported missing in action over 
Germany Dec. 2, is now listed as 
dead. His parents are Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Lousha, 6068 Shulte 
avenue. 

MISSING. 

It. Thomas H. Sears, 20, pilot of 

e heavy bomber based in England, 


LOUSHA 


Dead Prisoner 


WH EELER 


has been missing in action over 
Germany since March 23. He is 
the son of Capt. and Mrs. Charles 
H. Sears, 4304 Lenox avenue, 
Shrewsbury. 


PRISONERS. 


Lt. Jack D. Haisley, 21, infantry 
officer, previously reported miss- 
ing in action in Luxembourg since 
Dec. 20, is a prisoner of war in 
Germany, his parents, Mr, and 
Mrs. E. D. Haisley, 5882 Delor 
street, have learned. 

Staff ae Harold F. Uebel, 19, 
gunner with the Eighth Air Force, 
who was reported missing in ac- 
tion over Germany, is listed as a 
prisoner of war. He ig the son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward J. Uebel, 
8009 McGee avenue, Affton, 

Cpl. Archie C. Kirkendall, 28, 
member of an armored unit, who 
was reported missing Nov. 16 in 
Germany, is listed as a prisoner of 
war, His sister, Mrs. Bert E. 
White, lives at 2927 Virginia ave- 
nue. 

Pfc. William E. Bradley, son of 
Stephen K, Bradley, 933A Concor- 
dia lane, Clayton, is listed by the 
War Department as a prisoner of 
war in Germany. 

Pfc, Frederick J. Bromley, 24, 
infantryman, previously missing 
in action in Germany since Dec. 
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DAY OF MOURNING 
IS PROCLAIMED 
FOR TOMORROW 


Continued From Page One. 


ficially proclaimed a 30-day period 
of mourning for the Army. 

In a general order he directed 
that memorial services be held on 
Sunday, the day of the President’s 
burial, at all posts, camps and 
stations where war operations will 
permit. At that time his official 
order will be read. 

Stimson’s general order set 


aside War Department regula- 
tions and directed that the wear- 


ing of mourning bands, the drap-| 


ing of colors and firing of salutes 
be dispensed with “because of war 
conditions.” 

Naval ships and stations around 
the globe were flying the ensign 
at half mast today on orders from 
Secretary of the Navy Forrestal, 


‘| who similarly designated a 30-day 


period of mourning for the sea 


12, is now listed as a prisoner of 
war in Germany. He is the son 
of Mr. and Mrs, Frederick E. 
Bromley, 2123A FPrather avenue, 
and the husband of Mrs. Louise 
Bromley, Brookfield, Ill. 

Pfc. Harry A. Noble, 20, infan- 
tryman, previously reported miss- 
ing in action in France since Dec. 
12, is now listed a prisoner of war 
in Germany. He is the son of 
Mrs. Harry Noble, 7365 North- 
moor drive, University City. 

Pfc. Robert H, Starkey, 22, in- 
fantryman, who was previously 
reported missing in action since 
Dec. 18 in Belgium, is now a 
prisoner of war in Germany. His 
mother, Mrs. Audie Starkey, lives 
at 4211 Connecticut street. 

Pvt. Emil Pretto, 30, infantry- 
man, previously reported missing 
in action is now a prisoner of war 
in Germany. His wife, Mrs. Anita 
Pretto lives at 3313 St. Vincent 
street, and his mother, Mrs. Marie 
Nardi, lives at 6049 Arthur avenue. 
Pvt. Everett A. Spitler, 30, in- 
fantryman, previously reported 
missing, is now a prisoner of war 
in Germany, his wife, Mrs. Jessie 
Spitler, 4012 McPherson avenue, 
has been informed. 


WOUNDED. 


Tech. Sgt. Norman J. Honer- 
kamp, 23, member of an armored 
unit, was wounded in action 
March 21 in Germany, his father, 
Adolph F. Honerkamp, 708 Clay 
street, St. Charles, has been in- 
formed. 


Seaman 1-C Harvey Gene Frost, 
18, son of Mr. and Mrs, Horace 
Frost, 4149 Castleman avenue, 
was wounded in action, the Navy 
Department has reported. 


Sgt. Frank Gacioch, 32, mem- 
ber of an engineer unit, was 
wounded in action March 25 in 
Germany. His wife, Mrs. Marga- 
ret Gacioch, lives at 5112 Cabanne 
avenue. 


Sgt. Matt J. Jakovac, brother of 
Mrs. Anna Medich, formerly ot 
2850 Pennsylvania avenue, is list- 
ed by the War Department as 
wounded in the Pacific area, 

Sgt. John J. Morris, 20, infantry- 
man, was wounded in action in 
Germany March 15, his mother, 
Mrs. Edward W. Morris, 2622 
South Kingshighway boulevard, 
has been informed, 


Sgt. Vincent P.. Scaglione, 20, 
airborne medical corpsman, was 
wounded in action in- Germany 
March 24, hig parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Joseph Scaglione, 2847A Chip- 
pewa street, have been informed. 


Marine Cpl. Louis A. Hopp, 21, 
was wounded in action March 21 
on Iwo, his mother, Mrs. Gertie 
Hopp of Mascoutah, Ill., hag been 
informed, 


Cpl. Francis R. Duffy, 23, signal 
corpsman, was wounded in action 
in Germany March 7. He is the 
son of Mr. and Mrs. John Duffy, 


Pfc. James F. Clybourn, 23, en- 
gineer, was wounded in action at 
Manila Feb. 25. He is the hus- 
band of Mrs. Nina G. Clybourn, 


} | 6855 Nina place. 
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Pfc. Joseph F. Herdler, 23, in- 


in action March 15 in Germany. 
Hig parents, Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Herdler, 
avenue, 

Pfc. Carl Kennér was wounded 
in action in the European area the 
War Department has announced. 


Granite 
City. 

Pie. Fred E. Wright, 36, member 
of a tank destroyer unit, was 
wounded in action March 26 in 
Germany, his parents, Mr. and 


Ill., have been notified, 

Pvt, Orville J. Politte, 19, infan- 
tryman, was wounded in action in 
Germany. He is the son of Mrs. 


>|Rosie M. Politte, 760 Bayard ave- 


nue. 
Pvt, James R. Thompson, 19, in- 


oe landing in the Pacific area Feb. | 


‘|March 19 in Germany, his father, 


Clifford R. Thompson, 2019A Utah 
street, has been informed, 


INJURED. 


Lt. Donald J. Mattingly, 25, fight- 
er-pilot, was injured in a crash 
18. His parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Wyoming street, 

Pvt. Cecil Curl, 23, infantryman, 


in Germany, his wife, Mrs, Rose 
M. Curl, 2610 North Twenty-first 
street, was been informed. 


AFE. 

Pfc. Douglas Dunbar, 20, infan- 
tryman, missing in action since 
Jan. 21 in Germany, is now safe, 
he has written his uncle, C. O. 
Inman, 7727 Davis drive, Clayton. 
His parents live in Chili, where his 
father is a mining engineer. 


PREVIOUSLY REPORTED. 


oner in Germany. 
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Ciro Scarpulla, live at 1604 North 
Fourteenth . street. 

Pfe. Kenneth A. Brogan, infan- 
tryman, son of Mrs. Frances Bro- 
gan, 5654 Maffitt avenue, wound- 
ed in action in Italy. 

Pfc. Robert H. Lutz of the glider- 
borne infantry, wounded in ac- 
tion in Germany. He is the son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Hans Lutz, 3610 
North Twenty-third street. 

Pvt. Robert M. Mitchell, infan- 
tryman, wounded in action in Ger- 
many. He is the son of Mrs, Jen- 
nie T. Mitchell, Route 3, Baden. 


MAN, 78, SUES TO VOID DEED 
HE GAVE WOMAN TO HOME 


Andrew H. Nolte Jr., a retired 
teamster, 78 years old, filed suit 
in Circuit Court yesterday against 
Mrs. Clara McDowell, 2012 Harris 
street, contending she had used 
undue influence to persuade him 
to give her a warranty deed to a 
one-acre tract on which he lives 
on Chambers road west of Halls 
Ferry road, St. Louis County. He 
asked that the deed be voided and 
she be directed to pay $6000 in 
damages. 

Nolte’s petition sadithat on Feb. 
14, 10 days after the death of his 
wife, Mrs. McDowell persuaded 
him to execuet the deed. Although 
it states she paid him $100, his 
petition said, he received no 
money. Without his consent she 
removed furniture, clothing and 
food from the two-room house in 
which he lives, it continued. 

Mrs. McDowell told the Post- 
Dispatch she visited Nolte as fre- 
quently as three times a week to 
prepare food for him, clean the 
house and do his laundry. She vis- 


ited him yesterday, she said, and | 
he made no mention of an impend- 
ing suit or dissatisfaction with |* 


having deeded the property to her. 
Mrs. McDowell said she paid 
Nolte the $100 mentioned in 
deed but he returned it to 
Mrs. McDowell 
years old, and lives with her hus- 
band and daughter at the Harris 
street address. She said her 
ily and the Noltes 
friends for about 25 years. 


|MATERNITY HOSPITAL FREE 
TO JOIN MEDICAL SCHOOL 


her. 


of the Washington 
School of Medicine was issued yes- 
terday by Circuit Judge William 8. 
Connor. 


In a suit against the university |, 


filed last March 2, 
said it sought direct affiliation 
with the school because it had 
been operating at a deficit for 
the last four years. The hospital 
facilities at 630 North Kingshigh- 
way are contiguous to facilities of 
the medical school, which has 
been sharing its nursing home, 


the hospital 


the }. 


said she was 60 |4 


§ 


A decree authorizing St. Louis |; 
Maternity Hospital to become part 


University | 


_| Services. 


“Memorial services’ shall be 
held on the day of the funeral at 
all yards and stations and on 
board all vessels of the Navy, war 
Operations permitting,” the Navy 
order read. 

Forrestal’s order also dispensed 
with the wearing of mourning 
badges and firing of salutes, 

Truman Proclamation. 

President Truman’s proclama- 
tion, issued at the State Depart- 
ment, formally announced the 
late President’s death, 

“But though his voice {s silent,” 
the new Chief Executive said, “his 
courage is not spent, his faith is 
not extinguished. 

“The courage of great men out- 
lives them to become the courage 
of their people and the peoples of 
the world, It lives beyond them 
and upholds their purposes and 
brings their hopes to pass.” 

Truman recommended that the 
people of this country assemble 
tomorrow “in their respective 
places of divine worship, there to 
bow down in submission to the 
will of Almighty God, and to pay 
out of full hearts their homage of 
love and reverence to the memory 
of the great and good man whose 
death they mourn.” 

Stettinius’ Order. 

Stettinius also issued an order of 
the President closing all Govern- 
ment executive departments and 
agencies tomorrow afternoon. 
There was no specific reference to 
private business. 

The order, however, set one 
month as the nation’s formal 
mourning period for the late Presi- 
dent, starting from tomorrow, the 
day of his funeral. 

The order read, “By order of the 
President, flags will remain at half 
staff on all public buildings of the 
United States until the close of 
Monday, May 14.” 

Text of Proclamation. 

The text of the proclamation 
read: 

“By the President of the United 


States of America 

“A proclamation 

“To the people of the 
States: 


“It has pleased God in His in- 
finite wisdom to take from us the 
‘immortal spirit of Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, the thirty-second Presi- 
dent of the United States. 


“The leader of his people in a 
great war, he lived to see the as- 
surance of the victory but not to 
|share it. He lived to see the first 
foundations of the free and peace- 
ful world to-which his life was 
dedicated, but not to enter on that 
world himself, 


“His fellow countrymen. will 
sorely miss his fortitude and faith 
‘and courage in the time to come. 


“The peoples of the earth who 
love the ways of freedom and of 
‘hope will mourn for him. 


“But though his voice is silent, 
his courage is not spent, hig faith 
is not extinguished. The courage 
of great men outlives them to be- 
come the courage of their people 
and the peoples of the world. It 
lives beyond them and upholds 
their purposes and brings their 
hopes to pass. 

“Now, therefore, I, Harry S. 
Truman, President of the United 
States of America, do appoint Sat- 
urday next, April 14th, the day 
of the funeral service for the dead 
President, 
and prayer throughout the United 
States. I earnestly recommend 
the people to assemble on that 
day in their respective places of 
divine worship, there to bow down 
in submission to the will of Al- 
mighty God, and to pay out of full 
hearts their homage of love and 
reverence to the memory of the 
great and good man whose death 
they mourn. 

“In witness wWhereof, I have 
hereunto set my hand and caused 
the seal of the United States to 
be affixed. 

“Done at the City of Washing- 
ton, the 13th day of April, in the 
year of. our Lord, one thousand 
nine hundred and forty-five, and 
of the independence of the United 
States, the one hundred and sixty- 
ninth, 


United 


HARRY 8S. TRUMAN. 
By the President: (Signed) 
Edward R. S8Stettinius Jr., 
Secretary of State. 

The White House, Washington, 
April 13, 1945.” 

Truman’s proclamation §refer- 
ence to Roosevelt as the thirty- 
second President of the White 
House, making himself the thirty- 
third, was taken as the official 
decision on a long-standing argu- 
ment as to whether Grover Cleve- 
land’s two separated terms should 
both be counted, 

An official explained that they 
were counted separately, that al- 
though he was the thirty-first 
man to hold the office, Roosevelt 
was the thirty-second President. 


Secondary Boycott Bill Vetoed. 


ST. PAUL, April 18 (AP).—Gov. 
E. Thye of Minnesota yesterday 
vetoed a bill that would have pro- 


hibited use of the secondary boy- 
cott in labor disputes. 
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fantryman, was slightly wounded 


live at 2921 Californiafy 


Mrs. William Wright of Freeburg, 


Re aad 
od 


| His brother, Charles Kenner, lives : 
-\at 2042 Oregon avenue, 


Jesse L, Mattingly, live at 3439 ‘ 


was injured in action March 16}: 


Cpl. Charles J. Wheeler, member ; 
of an engineer corps unit, a pris- } 
His parents j 


: ee -|are Mr. and Mrs, Joseph B. Wheel- 
| er, 7187 Cornell avenue, University 


_| City. 


Pvt. Joe Fisher Jr., Negro, a 


| prisoner in Germany. His father 


| lives at 1222A Armstrong avenue. 


His parents, Mr, and Mrs. 


| Pfe. Bennie J. Scarpulla, infan- PS 
tryman, wounded in action 
Leyte, 
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‘look )} easant please” 


400 ASK ABOUT WAR JOBS 
AFTER SEEING AIR POWER SHOW 


About 400 persons have applied 
for information on war jobs after 
visiting the Air Power Show of 
1945 at Famous-Barr Co. depart- 


ment store and of these 125 have 
been given referral cards to war 
plants in this area, it was an- 
nounced today by Capt. Eugene F. 
Earley, officer in charge. 

Capt. Earley estimates that 175,- 
000 St. Louisans will have seen 
the show when it concludes its run 
tomorrow with the final tour of 
the displays scheduled for 4:30 p. m. 

Sponsored by the Air Technical 
Service Command, the show began 
on March 15 with $3,000,000 worth 
of American Air Force equipment 
in use throughout the world. Many 
of the exhibits were furnished by 
such St. Louis firms as Curtiss- 
Wright Corporation, Emerson 
Electric Manufacturing Co., Lais- 
ter-Kauffmann Aircraft Corpora- 
tion and Alco Valve Co, 


[HIGH NAZI OFFICER GIVES UP; 
‘NO TROOPS TO COMMAND’ 


WEIMAR, Germany, April 13 
_(AP).—Separated from his troops 
for four days, a high ranking Ger- 
man officer surrendered to an 
American G. I. yesterday and com- 


plained: 
“T have no troops to command.” 
Wryly, he suggested that “it 
perhaps is significant that in the 
last war I was captured just be- 
fore the armistice was signed.” 
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for the busy woman of today 


TRAVELON HANDBAGS 


Designed for practical use, durable sophisticates 
that Vandervoort’s has had created exclusively 


: -_ Se : - . - A : for the woman who demands loyal wear from a handbag. 
DOUBLET WRAPAROUND Ss _)o 


blouse that irons like a kerchief 


They're sturdy, grained leathers—black or brown. 


Something new under the sun, a blouse you $= .00 to on | qp-98 
wrap on! Clever flat construction that 


i : , : All Plus Tax 
you tie simply, is easy to iron, smart é a | e SVB's Handbags—First Floor 
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stripes—or solid white rayon jerscy. | : 


$08 
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You're cagey as can be in your raincoat that 
leaves you high-hearted and dry through 
all the April showers. The fabric is water- 
repellent Clairanese taffeta, made of 
Celanese synthetic rayon yarn. Light as 

a pat on the back; and to clean? Just 

wipe it off. Small, medium, large. Navy, 
wine, natural, brown, black, green. 


Bq) .98 


Hood to match #1.50 
SVB's Sports Shop—Second Floor 


Matching Umbrella #3.00 
SVB's Umbrellas—First Floor 


top this one on everything 


BUMPER BERET 


Top your head with this tiny white bumper 
beret—wear it with everything you own. 
Cool, cool mesh that’s all line, no clutter, 

to give you a cool, cool look. 


$ | -88 


SVB's Millinery—First Floor plain and floral design 


LUCITE COMPAGEG 


6 Handsome and essentially modern, 
highly-polished clear lucite compacts 

with metal hinge and clasp that will last the 
life of the compact! Many lovely styles— 
each with a soft, protective bag. 


Square compact, plain, 85.003; round, $3.00 


SVB's Jewelry—First Floor 
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Truman Before Congress Monday 


Continued From Page One. 
the President himself, asserting, 
“I'm not free to say anything.” 

Secretaries Stimson and Forres- 
tal were solemn-faced ag they 
left the executive offices. They 
declined ¢o talk with reporters. 

Summons Hugh Fulton. 

After a 20-minute conference 
with the new President, Stettinius 
left hurriedliv for the State De- 
partment. Striding through a 
crowd of reporters, Stettinius said: 

“No comment. Sorry. No com- 
ment.” 

Truman's first conferences ap- 
parently gave immediate direction 
to his statement after taking the 
oath last night that one of his 
prime tasks would be to prosecute 
the war vigorously on all fronts. 

The White House said no other 
callers had been schéduled offi- 
cially yet, and the assumption was 
that the new Chief Executive 
would devote the major part of 
his day to familiarizing himself 
with military conditions all over 
the world. 

As Truman began his first full 
day in the office to which he 
ascended from the vice presidency 
he summoned Hugh Fulton, New 
York and Washington lawyer, to 
work with him in the executive 
offices. ' 

Fulton, former counsel for the 
Senate War Investigating Com- 
mittee, on which President Tru- 
man once was chairman, has been 
mentioned for the attorney gen- 
eralship if changes are made in 
the Cabinet. 

President Truman arrived at 
the White House at 9 a. m., to 
begin his first full day as the na- 
tion’s Chief Executive. 

Solemn groups which had gath- 
ered near his residence and in the 
vicinity of the Executive Mansion 
watched him as he made the trip 
from his apartment at 4701 Con- 
necticut avenue. There were no 
cheers. only waves of greeting. 

Truman went to the White 
House accompanied by Lt. Col. A. 
E. Holland of the Office of Inter- 
American Affairs, an old friend, 
and Ernest B. Vaccaro, a member 
of the Associated Press Senate 
Staff who covered Truman's 
transcontinental campaign trip 
for the vice-presidency. 

The President left his apart- 
ment house by a back door, but 
even there, a few people had gath- 


bow tie and a maching blue hand- 
kerchief. 


Still stunned at the sudden 
death of Mr. Roosevelt, he talked 
solemnly of the ~responsibilities 
ahead of him. He emphasized 
that stepping into the post ef the 
man he regarded as one of the 
greatest Americans of all times 
was a matter to inspire anyone in 
any work, 


He was on his way to visit 
Speaker Rayburn yesterday, he 
related, when he got a telephone 
call from Stephen Early at the 
White House. Early asked him 
to get to the White House as 
quickly as he could. It was not 
until he met Mrs. Roosevelt after 
his arrival there that he ‘received 
the news that shocked the world. 


Spent Restful Night. 


Fulton chatted briefly with Mr. 
Truman at his apartment before 
the President left for the White 
House. 


Later Fulton told a _ reporter 
that the new President had spent 
a restful night despite the worries 
thrust upon him, Mrs. Truman 
showed more outward effects of 
the strain than the President him- 
self. 


Fulton, who arrived at the 
White House at 9:30 a. m., said 
President Truman had asked him 
to come in and confer with him. 
He said he knew of nothing im- 
portant pending on which his ad- 
vice might be sought, but was; 
glad to offer any help he could. 


At the time he took office last 
night, President Truman  an- 
nounced simply that he would try 
to carry on as President Roose- 
velt would have done, 


To the 60-year-old, ruddy com- 
plexioned new President fell the 
immediate and sorrowful task of 
burying a Chief Executive for 
whom he had boundless admira- 
tion and unfaltering loyalty. 


Mr. Roosevelt was struck down 
by a cerebral hemorrhage as he| 
posed for a sketching artist in 
his cottage at the Wa.m Springs 
Infantile Paralysis Foundation} 
where he had gone last month 
for a rest. 

Mrs. Roosevelt Notified. 

Mrs. Roosevelt, at ai charity 
benefit, received the news by tele- 
phone. Without a word, she went 


ered to see him. 

He spent most of the 15-minute | 
trip to the Pennsylvania avenue | 
mansion chatting over the over- 
whelming problems that he faces. 

The White House announced, 
meanwhile, that President Tru- 
man would not officially see the 
press until Monday. 

The President wore a gray suit 
with his favorite gray hat, a seve 
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to the White House. The call 
went out for Truman. He rushed 
there with a hastily assembled 
secret service escort. 


His first words to Mrs. Roose- 
velt were of her and the four 
Roosevelt sons. Mrs, Roosevelt 
had sent them a message that 
their father had slept away. He 
did his job to the end as he would 
have them do, she said. 


“What can I do?” asked the 
new President. ‘ 


“Tell us what we can do,” Mrs. 
Roosevelt replied bravely. “Is 
there any way we can help you?” 
Outside on the street, a quiet, 
unbelieving crowd gathered quick- 
ly. Confused and dazed, hundreds 
stood in Lafayette Park, across 
from the White House Square, far 
into the night. 


Long since, Truman had been 
sworn in by Chief Justice Stone 
in the Cabinet room. Placing his 
hand on a red-edged Bible, the 


-new President repeated the oath, 


reading from a small slip of 
paper. 

He, his wife and their daugh- 
ter, Margaret, left from a rear 
entrance for their apartment 
home, where they spent the night, 
guarded closely by the. secret 
service and police. 


Mrs. Roosevelt left immediately 
after the oath-taking ceremony 
and flew to Warm Springs to ac- 
company the body of Mr. Roose- 
velt to Washington. But the 
crowd stayed on, staring a little 
vacantly and unbelievingly at the 
White House—symbol of the de- 
mocracy that goes on under a new 
guiding hand. 

Where that hand will direct 
American destinies none could 
truthfully tell today. The master 
governmental craftsman is gone. 
The relatively untried executive 
carries on. 


Pledges Vigorous War. 


To the fighting men there was 
reassurance in the Truman state- 
ment: 

“The world may be sure that we 
will prosecute the war on both 
fronts, east and west, with all the 
vigor we possess, to a successful 
conclusion.” ; 

To the Allied and neutral world 
there also was hope in declaration 
by Secretary Early that Truman 
“wants to say that it will be his 
effort to carry on as he believes 
the President would have done and 
to that end he has asked the Cabi- 
net to stay on with him.” 

Secretary of Interior Ickes said 
the request for Cabinet members 
to remain at their posts was made 
informally, that no one answered. 
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“I believe he meant it,” Ickes 
told a reporter. 


| Shocked Washington Finds News 
Difficult to Believe. 


From diplomats to cab drivers, 
Capitol residents took first news 
of the President’s death with a 
shocked unbelief which left them 
literally stunned into momentary 
speechlessness. 

News of the Chief Executive’s 
/passing came to the British Em- 
'bassy by a phone call, as an As- 
sociated Press reporter was stand- 
ing by. The entire office froze 


mean to us—if anything. I won- 
der.” 

An American Army major on a 
downtown corner shook his head 
unbelievingly and asked: “It’s 
really true?” Assured that it was, 
he said: “Well, now he’s next to 
Lincoln—in more ways than one.” 
He walked on down the street, 
still looking dazed. 


Little groups gathered on 
streets corners throughout the 
city proper to stand about aim- 
lessly—and a little unbelievingly. 

Workers going home at the end 
of the day to their suburban 
homes were hailed by neighbors 
as,ythey alighted from street cars 
and busses. 


“Have you heard—?” 
called to one another. 


People 


repeating the same news, 
and again. 


realization that an era in Ameri- 
can history had suddenly come 
to an end. 


TRUMAN TO ATTEND 
BURIAL SUNDAY 


Continued From Page One. 
wish not to have flowers sent. He 
explained that there is a profusion 


White House and Hyde Park. 
Elliott Roosevelt, a Brigadier 


plane and it was reported that 


en route here. 


Pacific. 
Commander, received word of hi 

father’s death off Okinawa where 
he is commander of a destroyer} 


at 11:25 a. m. (St. Louis time) to- 
day after flying here by special 
plane from the West Coast. 


Elliott Roosevelt, known on the 
screen as Faye Emerson, who 
stopped work at her studio on 
hearing of her § father-in-law’s 
death, came from Hollywood, Cal.. 
They were joined by Mrs. John 
Roosevelt at San Diego, Cal. 


The fourth daughter-in-law, 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt Jr., 
the former Ethel du Pont, is ex- 
pected to arrive in time for fu- 
meral services tomorrow. 


The President’s daughter Anna 
and her husband, Lt. Col. John | 
Boettiger, have been living at the| 
White House for more than a 
year. 

It is understood to be unlikely 
that any of the Roosevelt grand- 
children will be present for the 


Boettiger’s 5-year-old son, Johnny, 
is il! at Walter Reed Hospital. 
His mother was visiting him when 
word of the President’s death was 
received. 


The other 12 grandchildren are 
elsewhere in ‘this country. 


EDITOR ROY ROBERTS CALLS 
ON TRUMAN AT WHITE HOUSE 


WASHINGTON, April 13 
—Roy Roberts, managing 
of the Kansas City Star, called 
at the White House this after- 
noon to talk with President Tru- 
man. 

Another caller was Ed McKim, 
Omaha (Neb.) insurance man 
who accompanied truman on his 
vice presidential campaign last 
fall. 

Roberts said he had stopped 
over in Washington on his way 
to the annual eeting of the 
Associated Press in New York 
and called simply to pay his re- 
spects to the President. 


DONNELLY ORDERS ALL STATE 
OFFICES CLOSED TOMORROW 


Special to the Post-Dispatch. 


JEFFERSON CITY, April 13.— 
Gov. Phil M. Donnelly issued a 
proclamation this afternoon di- 
recting all State offices to close 
all day tomorrow, out of respect 
to the late President Roosevelt, 
and requesting that flags on pub- 
lic buildings be flown at half-staff 
for the next 30 days. 

The proclamation also called on 
all citizens of Missouri to pause 
briefly, in prayer, at the begin- 
ning of the funeral service at 3 
o’clock (Central war time) tomor- 
row afternoon. 


(AP). 
editor 


And then fresh groups gathered, | 
again | 


There seemed to be a general |. 


AT HYDE PARK) 


General in the Army Air Forces,| §, 
was en route from England by |#@ 


Marine Col. James Roosevelt, who [ 

is on the staff of an amphibious ge 
commander in the Pacific, also is Be 
The other two Roosevelt sons}. 

are on duty with the Navy in the/¥ 
Franklin, a Lieutenant |: 


escort. John, a Lieutenant, is sup-/ 
ply officer on an aircraft carrier! © 
Three of the four daughters-in- },. 

law arrived at the White House | |) 


Mrs. James Roosevelt and Mrs. || 


BYRNES FLIES BACK 


TO CAPITAL, OFFERS 
HIS AID TO TRUMAN 


WASHINGTON, April 13 (AP). 
—President Truman conferred late 
today at the White House with 
James F. Byrnes, former Director 
of War Mobilization and Recon- 
version; who had flown back from 
South Carolina to offer his servy- 
ices. 

Earlier in the day Truman had 
repeated his admiration and affec- 
tion for Byrnes, whose nomination 
for the vice-presidency he had 
championed at the Democratic 
national convention until Presi- 
dent Roosevelt took Byrnes out 
of the running. 

After talking with Truman 50 


of flowers available both at the| # 


minutes, Byrnes told reporters he 
would “be delighted to advise 
with him any time I can be of 
help” in an unofficial capacity. 
He added, in a brief statement, 
however, that he plans to con- 
tinue at “Private Citizen James 
F. Byrnes.” 

Byrnes said: “I talked to the 
President to advise him of mat- 
ters that concern both our do- 
mestic front and in the foreign 
field with which I was familiar 
and on which I thought I could 
be helpful to him.” 
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UNION-MAY-STERN 
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= 


DIAMOND DUET 


A set that combines quality, 
style and beauty ... yet 
priced very low. This is but 
one of the many lovely sets 
to be found in. our complete 
and varied selection of dia- 
monds, 
Fed. Tax Included 


EASY TERMS 


OPEN NITES 


into various positions of incredu- | 


‘lous immobility. For a full 10 
seconds not a soul spuke. Then 
one attache simply blurted, “My 
God!” and the tension broke. 

Someone else said, “He hasn’t 
looked at all well lately,” and 
still another Englishman added, 
“It’s the beastly changeable 
| weather,” but it all obviously was 
‘small talk. 

_ Finally the attache voiced the 
i'thoughts of he others: “I wonder 
‘what it will mean—to the war.” 

Nobody answered him. 

When another reporter rushing 
downtown told a Negro cab driver 
the news, he refused to believe it 
at first. Then he said slowly: 
“I'm sorry to hear that., Man, but 
I'm sorry to hear that!” Then he 
added, “I wonder what it will 


Mahogany Cocktail 


A great big one—33 
long—with attractive 


tective glass covering. 


UNION-MAY-STERN 


lyre bases of fine hardwoods 
in mahogany finish, The ma- 
hogany veneered top has a pro- 
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inches 
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maple finish. 
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Sturdy Maple High Chair 


substantially built 
sturdy and safe for baby—of 
selected hardwoods 
Decorated full- 
panel back. Regular $8.95 val- 
ue—reduced for clearance! 
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Handy for the extra guest or 
limited. 
Folds and unfolds in a jiffy. 
The all-metal 
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and a heavy tufted 
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Open Crery Night Until I O'clock 


A limited number of fine 
Bedroom Suites greatly 
reduced for clearance! 
Charming 18th Century 
Mahogany Suites... hand. 
some modern walnut 
suites ... lovely Early 
American Maple Suites— 
that are way, way up in 
quality and style... and 
low, low priced! 
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? lin itt hehe i Select your sofa from our inter- 
| | We Wieck esting selection of SPRING- 
Neat — | FILLED Period and Modern 
styles in a variety of lovely cov- 
erings. Here are two remarkable 
values at only $99, 


5-Piece 
Dinette Set 


*3 4,95 


Solid oak in neat modern style 
—in durable finishes of oyster 
white with red chair seats ... 
or tan. Sturdy, heavily braced 
extension table and 4 continuous- 
post chairs included, 


Nationally 
Advertised 


Mattresses 


"2449 


Slightly soiled floor samples of 
a nationally known make—the 
name of which we cannot men- 
tion, Full and twin sizes. Great- 
ly reduced for clearance! 


WAY WITH SAVINGS! 
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Innerspring Sofa Bed Spring-Seat Guest Chair 


Great big comfortable spring- 
seat chairs in period style— 
, with  channel-tufted backs, 
Beautiful carved legs in wal- 
nut finish hardwood. Covered 
in gay figured cretonne, 


A comfortable coil spring bed 
at night—a lovely sofa by day. 
Opens to full-size bed—with 
hidden bedding box to hold all 
bedding. Covered in attractive, 
long-wearing tapestry. 
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‘THREE SISTERS PRESENTS 


SUMMER’S NEWEST 


BEAUTIFUL JUNIOR DRESSES 


pry 


TRUMAN SEVENTH 
VICE PRESIDENT 10 
RISE TO PRESIDENT 


Coolidge Only One Who 
Did Not Succeed to 


Greater Part of Four- 


Year Term. 


Harry S. Truman is the seventh 
President who has succeeded to 
that office from the office of 
Vice President. In his case, as in 
all but one of the other six, the 
President’s death occurred early 


own election to the presidency 
after serving out the term of his 
predecessor. He was nominated by 
the Republicans in 1924, and his 
candidacy was favored by divi- 
sions in the Democratic party, 
which prolonged that party’s con- 
vention in New York from June 
24 to July 10 and resulted in the 
choice of a compromise candi- 
ate who proved a weak vote-get- 
ter. There was a move for Cool- 
idge’s renomination in 1928, but 
he checked this with the laconic 
expression, “I do not choose to 
run,” and the nomination went to 
Herbert Hoover. 


. HIGH LOW RAIN 


(Observations at 7:30 a. m. for prenews 
24 hours.) 


in his term of office, leaving the 
successor the greater part of a| 
four-year period to serve. | 


The sole exception to this rule 


ren G. Harding, who had served 
more than half of the term for 
which he was ‘elected when he 
died Aug. 2, 1923, leaving 19 
months to ba served by Calvin 


|| Coolidge. 
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was in the case of President War- | 
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TRUMAN IS 32ND" 
OR 33RD PRESIDENT, 
RECORDS DISAGREE 


WASHINGTON, April 13 (AP). 
—Harry S. Truman is either the 
thirty-second or thirty-third Presi- 


dent of the United States—depend- | 


ing on how the counting is done. 

The Congressional Directory 
lists Roosevelt as the thirty-first 
President, but some historians list 
Roosevelt the thirty-second 
President. 

If you follow the directory’s rea- 
soning, then Truman is the thirty- 
second President. If you follow 
the other system, Truman is the 


thirty-third President. 

This is the difference: 

Grover Cleveland became with- 
out question the twenty-second 
President when he served his first 
term from 1885 to 1889. 

After leaving the White House 


as 


Cleveland won 


Some historians count Cleve- 
land's second term as the twenty- 
fourth presidency althongh he was 
the twenty-second man to hold the 
post. 

That’s where the difference in 
counting arises. 


\ 

The Congressional Directory 
simply acknoWledges Cleveland’s 
second term bpt doesn’t give him 
a number ang lists his successor 
in the White House, William Mc- 
Kinley, as the twenty-fourth 
President. 


HIGH SCHOOL BOYS.AN® GIRLS 
Just What You've Been Waiting For! 


TAPERED MODELS 


NEW SHIPMENT JUST ARRIVED——NEW 
SPRING, WANTED PATTERNS. 
H 


KENNER'S |i3 ie) 2 


BROWNS, GREENS, 
BLUES, TANS, 
STRIPES, FANCY 
PATTERNS. 


SIZES 25 to 36 
WAIST 


for Benjamin Harrison who be- jy 
came the twenty-third President, |: 
: re-election to an- |¥ 
. other four-year term in 1893. es 


GARDENIAS 
SWEET PEAS 


ROSES and CARNATIONS @ 50c Doz. 


Other Seasonable Flowers at Reasonable Prices 


25c Each 
25c Bch. 


CHOOL——BLACKS, 
220 N. 6th St. (1) 524 Olive St. 
Mollander-Dyed 


John Tyler was the first man | 
fi whom fate promoted from Vice_ 
4|President to President. He ac-| 
ceded upon the death of William | 


JOE FRANK 
6th & St. Charles (1) 
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~ yellow and aqua. $12.95  =—-—s-_—s powdar and yellow. $14.95 


Like Tyler, he was elected by the 


Covered buttons afl ‘the way” 
down front. Gleaming ‘nailhead 
trim on belt. Perfect fitting. Non- way down front. Crisp butcher. 


‘crush butcher reyon. Aqua, rose rayon. Aqua, ‘lime end melon. 
end lime, $8.95 ; | $12.99 


CE SISTERS 


Seventh and Locust 


figure-hugging favorite. 
Contrasting “doller-size” buttons, 
Deep pockets. Fringed shaw! col- 
lar. Creese resistant butcher ray- 
on. Aque, mint green, melon, 
pink and yellow. $9.96 


sleeves. Covered: buttons ell the 
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1/Tennessee as a Democrat, 


Novelty embroidered eyelet cap 


Henry Harrison, just one month 
after the inauguration of Presi- 
dent Harrison in 1841. He wrecked | 
his own political fortunes, and/| 
disrupted the Whig party, which) 
had elected him. He secretly ne-| 
gotiated a treaty for the annexa- 
tion of Texas which was unpopu- 
lar in the North and was rejected 
by the Senate. After the resigna- 
tion of Daniel Webster from the. 
Cabinet, the leaders of the Whig 
party issued a manifesto repudi- 
ating Tyler. 
Fillmore Last Whig President. 
Millard Fillmore became Pres- 
dent upon the death of Zachary 
Taylor in July, 1850, 16 months 
after Gen. Taylor’s inauguration. 


Whigs, and, like him, he alienated 
his party, particularly by his ap- 
proval of the compromise meas- 
ures of 1850 which included the 
fugitive slave law. However, he 
sought the Whig nomination for 
the presidency in 1852 and was 
defeated by Gen. Winfield Scott, 
whose subsequent defeat marked 
the passing of the Whig party. 


EXPERT EXAMINATION 
BY REGISTERED SPECIALISTS 


Dr. Boescher .. Dr. Soulier, Optometrists 


STONE BROS 


5933 EASTON ° 2647 CHEROKEE ° 2701 N. (4th ° 8th & OLIVE 


Andrew Johnson, succeeding 
Abraham Lincoln, after the assas- 
sination at Ford’s Theater in 
April, 1865, served all but a few 
weeks of the second term for 
which Lincoln had been elected. 
Upon taking the oath of office, he 
made a speech in which he was 
deemed to dwell unduly upon his 
own rise from humble circum- 
stances. “The duties have been 
mine, the results have been in 
God’s hands,” he said of his own 
career. This and the absence of 
any adequate-tribute to his prede- 
cessor, caused the comment that 
Johnson was willing to share the 
credit of his own achievements 
with his Creator, but seemed un- 
aware that Lincoln had saved the 
Union. 

Johnson s00n broke with the 
leaders of the Republican party 
in Congress, and his attitude en- 
couraged the Southern States to | 
reject the first reconstruction pro- | 
posals of Congress, which includ- 
ed only civil rights for the Ne- | 
groes, and not Negro suffrage. | 
After this, the Republican lead- 
ers in Congress, Charles Sumner, 
Ben Wade and Thaddeus Stevens, 
took matters into their own hands, 
virtually eliminated Johnson as a 
factor in legislation, and put 
through a complete and, as it was 
then termed, rgdical reconstruc- 
tion program, An attempt to re- 
move the President by impeach- 
ment proceedings failed by one 
vote. Johnson was repudiated by 
the Republican convention of 
1868, and was a candidate for the 
Democratic nomination. In 1875, 
he was elected to the Senate from 
his 
death following soon afterward. 

Arthur a G,. O. P. “Stalwart.” 

Chester A. Arthur represented 
the “stalwart” faction in the Re- 
publican party when he was nom- 
inated for Vice President in 1880 
on the Republican ticket headed 
by James A. Garfield. Gen. Gar- 
field was of the opposite, or “half- 
breed” faction, and factional hos- 
tilities, suspended during the cam- 
paign, broke out early in Garfield's 
term. The President was shot by 
a disappointed office-seeker who 
called himself a “stalwart,” July 
2, 1881, and died Sept. 19. 

Arthur, who had been an active 
fighter in the warfare within the 
party, sought after becoming Pres- 
ident to reconcile differences, In 
this he succeeded beyond the gen- 
eral expectation, and. his record in 
office was considered creditable. 
James G. Blaine was then the 
dominant figure of the Repub- 
lican party, and though President 
Arthur sought the nomination in 
1884, he was unable to _ prevail 
against the magnetism of Blaine. 
Theodore Roosevelt’s Accession. 

Theodore Roosevelt succeeded to 
the presidency after the assasina- 
tion of William McKinley, taking 
the oath Sept. 11, 1901, a little 
more than five months after the 
beginning of the second McKinley 
term. He announced that he in- 
tended to carry on President Mc- 
Kinley’s policies, and he kept in 
working relations, at most times, 
with the McKinley group of poli- 
ticians, including Mark Hanna. 

He was the first President suc- 
ceeding from the vice presidency 
to be elected later to a presiden- 
tial term of his own. He was 
nominated at Chicago without op- 
position in 1904, and in the fol- 
lowing year began what he de- 
scribed as his own term, in dis- 
tinction from hig predecessor's 
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3-Diamond 
Engagement Ring 
Large radiant center diamond, 
2 matching side daimonds en- 
hanced by a delicately carved 
mounting of 14-kf. gold. 


$2.00 a Week sO 


After Down Payment 


5-Diamond 
Wedding Iring 
A charming design with 5 gen- 
uine Diamonds set in 14-kt. yel- 
low gold. She will always be 
proud of if. 


$1.25 a Week ‘48 
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Cocktail King 


Enchanting "bow-knot" design- 
ed yellow gold mounting set 
with 3 radiant rubies. See it! 


$1.25 a Week $30 


After Down Payment 


term, which he had served out. 
He dictated the choice of William 
H. Taft as his successor in the 
1908 convention. His break with 
Taft and his candidacy in the mo- 
mentous election of 1912, when 
Woodrow Wilson was first chosen 
as President, were events helping 
to shape the period of World War 
I, which began in 1914. 

Although handicapped by the 
shortness of the unexpired Hard- 
ing term, President Coolidge suc- 


ceeded in repeating Theodore 


| Roosevelt’s feat of obtaining his! 


3-Diamond 
Engagement Ring 
3 sparkling genuine diamonds 
in new attractive design... 
14-kt. yellow gold ...a mas- 
terpiece of beauty. 


$2.00 a Week $7 32 
After Down Payment 


Ny <.. Ig 
8-Diamond 
Bridal Pair 

This gorgeous ensemble, with 

8 fine quality diamonds is real- 

ly a beauty. Two lovely rings 

to thrill her in 14-kt, Natural 

Gold. Our price. 


$2.50 a Wetk $7 68 
After Down Payment 


Lapel Watches 
Large selection of smart, new 
designs—many sizes and shapes 
to choose from—all superbly 
engraved and guaranteed de- 
pendable. 


$1.25 a Week 344 _ 


After Down Payment 


Ring Prices Include 20% Federal Tax, Watch Prices Include 10% Federal Tax 
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~ROEBUCK AND CO. 


Plus Federal Tax 


They're beauties! Truly 
fabulous sabl e-blended 
muskrat coats you'll treas- 
ure! Made from finest 
quality prize catch skins 
into smart easy-drape 
styles with deep armholes, 
saddle shoulders, tuxedo 
fronts, generous rolled- 
back cuffs. Buy your coat 
today ... you'll love it! 


KINGSHIGHWAY AT EASTON 
GRAND NEAR GRAYOIS 
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Blood Donor Auto Sticker. | which carry a figure, under a red 
Windshield stickers for frequent cross and chevron, indicating the 
blood donors are now being as- number of times the displayer has 
signed by the Red Cross. donated blood. They are given 
The Downtown Kiwanis Club / after five, 12, 20 and 25 times, and 
contributed the paper markers,|are also suitable for windows and 


A WARM WELCOME. | Uder glass desk tops. 


— as a $2100 Stolen From Safe. 

7 yt A safe in a market at 415 De- 
Baliviere avenue was forced open 
early today by burglars who stole 
$2100, it was reported to police by 
Vern Frey, 7533 Alicia avenue, 
Maplewood. Frey said the loss was 
insured. 


BUY WAR BONDS . 
FOR 22 YEARS thousands have enjoyed 
daily the courtesy and efficiency that goes 
tand im hand with cur care and skill in 


servine fine foods 
8 P. M. DAILY 
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OPEN 7A. M. TO 
912 Washington (1) 
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119 WN. Bth (1) 


Friday and 
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April 13 & 14 
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In Two Value-Giving Groups 
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Dresses that retailed af 
$8.98, $10.95 and $12.95 
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While They Last! 
All Sales Final. 


Dresses that refalied at 
$16.95, $17.95 and $19.95 
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While They Last! 
All Sales Final. 


Sizes 9 to 15 and Misses’ 10 to 18 
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Roosevelt the Man as Reporters 


Saw Him; He Could Take a Joke 


Fala Was Just ‘the Pup’ to F. D. R. and 
President Was ‘the Boss’ to White 
House Staff. 


WASHINGTON, April 18 (AP). 
'—Here is the human side of 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 

| These anecdotes are the per- 
sonal recollections of the five 
|Associated Press. reporters who 
worked “the Roosevelt beat” 

Kirk L. Simpson, Douglas B. Cor- 
nell, D. Harold Oliver and How- 
ard Flieger, who covered the 
White House, and Elton C, Fay 
who followed Roosevelt from the 
New York Governorship to Wash- 
ington: 

Roosevelt was a gifted story 
teller and loved a good joke— 
even when it was on himself. 

At one press conference he 


mo 


‘went into a discussion of infla- 


ition, relating how a friend com- 


| plained about paying a high price 


for strawberries out of season. 

Months later he started talking 

about inflation again and told the 
‘same story, only this time the 
friend had bought asparagus, 

He laaghed with reporters when 
one of them asked if this was the 
same man who got stuck for the 
strawberries, 

Well, he said, it was a good 
story—and was true. 


The whole world knows him as 
Fala. 
| But to his master the world- 
‘famous little black Scotty was 
‘simply “the pup.” 
| Fala was constantly underfoot 
|wherever the President happened 
to be, but he always scampered 
at these words: “Get down, pup.” 


The public missed the only 
nickname President Roosevelt 
‘had. To the entire White House 
| staff—some of the members came 
to Washington with him from Al- 
bany, N. Y.—the Chief Executive 
| was known simply as “the Boss.” 


From his first touch with poli- 


«= tics in New York State to the 
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hour of his death, Roosevelt loved 
the game of politics. 

After his first presidential nomi- 
nation, party leaders met in Al- 
bany to plan his campaign. They 
insisted that because of his crip- 
pled condition he should cémpaign 
mostly by radio. ° 

Roosevelt listened attentively. 
Then he smilingly told his ad- 
visers: “I want to campaign 
across the country and back, I 
am going to do it that way.” 

He did, and won in a landslide. 


Back in 1929 you could find 
Roosevelt, the new Govern@ of 


New York, almost anywhere except 
in the Governor’s office. 

Perhaps up along the Erie 
Canal, finding out why more ship- 
pers didn’t use it, or driving down 
a dusty country road to see first- 
hand why some farms don’t pay. 

The way he did it, being Gov- 
ernor was fun—at times. 
two daily press conferences six 
days a week could be a chore un- 
less you liked that sort of thing. 
He did. 

If he was late in getting start- 
ed, he held the morning confer- 
ence in bed. 


He liked kicking precedents 
around: Like the time he, as 
President, wrote a letter directly 
to the Japanese Emperor just be- 
cause no one had ever addressed 
that dignitary through the mall. 


He was genuinely impressed 
with the job of President. Once 
when a reporter left the White 
House assignment the President 
winked at him and said: 

‘Well, leaving the White House? 
Undoubtedly a demotion.” 


President Roosevelt loved to 
look at the American countryside. 
Most times the presidential train, 
moving cross-country, crawled 
along at a 20-mile-an-hour pace. 
The President spent hours gazing 
out the windows of his car, occa- 
sionally tossing a nod at startled 
section hands who couldn’t believe 
their eyes, 


In recent weeks he had diffi- 
culty catching questions which 
came from his left. That ear had 
lost some of its sensitiveness and 
sometimes he muffed press con- 
ference inquiries completely, : 


“Roosevelt weather” became a 
national by-word because the tour- 
ing President usually brought 
good weather with him wherever 
he went. 

In the 1936 drouth, however, he 
was touring the Midwestern dust 
bowl, they called him Roosevelt 
the rain maker, 

He got off a special train in 
North Dakota, in an area which 
had been parched for weeks—and 
rain began pelting down, 

It was on that same trip that 
he rode around the countryside 
talking to farmers, asking how 
the Government could help. 

On the edge of his open car he 
rested an elbow—with a neatly 
darned patch on it. 


—— 
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FIRE INTERRUPTS TELEPHONE 
SERVICE WITH 4 EXCHANGES 


Telephone service between St. 
Louis exchanges and the TNT 
plant at Weldon Spring, the West- 
more, Lake and Terryhill-4 ex- 
changes was interrupted shortly 
before midnight last night when 
a three-room shack on Olive Street 
road west of Graeser road was 
apparently hit by lightning and 
set on fire, and a nearby telephone 
cable carrying 110 trunk lines 
was burned. 


Telephone company repair crews 
restored service shortly before 
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: 


noon, The shack, a former vege- 
table stand which had been con- 
verted for living quarters, was un- 
occupied. Damage was estimated 
at about $350 by the owner, John 
Sigmund, amateur swimmer, 


High wind accompanying a 
series of storms last night and 
early today broke limbs on a num- 
ber of trees in the city and 
county. Several telegraph poles 
on Manchester road in Ballwin 
were blown over but there was 
no interruption of service, the 
Western Union Co. said. Police re- 
ceived scattered reports of trees 
felled by the wind. 
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Stolen Auto Firm Safe Found. 
A safe which had been stolen 
last night from the Reis Automo- 
bile Co., 6150 Bartmer avenue, 
Wellston, was found this morning 


at Hays court and Werley avenue, 
several blocks away. P. Harvey 
Reis, president, said $35 and a 
small quantity of war stamps 
were missing from 4t. 
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Continued From Page 8%. 


a time for greatness—a time to 
|prove the greatness and solidarity 
|of our Republic.” 


| John J. Dwyer, chairman of the 
|Democratic City Central Commit- 
tee and city treasurer: “It was a 
terrible shock and will be a ter- 
rific loss. I urge members of the 
Democratic Party in St. Louis to 
transfer all the support they gave 
President Roosevelt to our new 
|President for a quick victory and 
a lasting peace.” 

Harr Brookings Wallace. 
Chancellor of Washington Univer- 
sity—"President-Roosevelt will be 
‘recognized by the world today 
‘and the historians of the future 
‘as one of the greatest humani- 
'tarians of all times.” 


Challenge to Confidence, 


The Rev. Patrick J. Holloran, 8. 
J.:. President of St, Louis Univer- 


sity: “The tragedy that faces our 
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nation certainly is comparable to 
‘that which faced the country at 
the time of the death of Abraham 
Lincoln. This should be a chal- 
‘lenge to the confidence we have 
in ourselves, the principles on 
which our domestic political sys- 
‘tem is founded and the validity 
of those principles, enabling us to 
/continue to contribute our large 
share toward international recon- 
struction and order.” 

| Russell L. Dearmont, Counsel for 
the Trustee of the Missouri Pa- 
cific Railroad and former State 
‘Senator: “I think his death is 
particularly tragic at this, the 
‘most critical period in the history 
of our country, but I am sure that 
'President Truman and other asso- 
\ciates will carry on his program 
‘for world peace.” 

William L. Igoe, Lawyer and 
Former Congressman From Mis- 
“The people of this nation 
and of the whole world have lost 
a great and unselfish leader.” 

_ Louis J. Reidel, Chairman of the 
Republican City Central Commit- 
tee: “Partisanship automatically 
| in intervals of national 
tragedy such as the one the 
American people experienced yes- 
terday afternoon. Franklin Dela- 
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be gaa\dent Roosevelt's death. 


no Roosevelt was a president of 
all the people, and all of the 
people, irrespective of their po- 
litical convictions, sincerely mourn 
his untimely death.” 


| “The Common Man’s Loss.” 


William Sentner, general vice 
president of the CIO United Elec- 
‘trical, Radio and Machine Work- 
ers of America: “We join the rest 
of the country in mourning Presi- 
| We call 
|upon our members to redouble 


@a\their efforts to unify the country 


behind President Harry §, Tru- 
man,” 

Joseph Clark, president 
AFL Central 


of the 
Tradeg and Labor 
‘Union: “It comes as a terrific 
shock. We may hope that his 
‘work laid the foundation for per- 
-manent peace. We hope President 
Truman, who is well known to all 
of us, will have complete success 
in carrying out the Roosevelt pro- 
gram,” 

Robert B. Logsdon, president of 
the CIO St. Louis Industrial Union 
Council: “The greatest American 
since Lincoln has died. We stand 
four square behind Harry §, Tru- 
man, our new President, and. will 
give him our fullest support in 


—_ 


| carrying out the nation’s program 


| this is not a time for despair, but 


Stunned Silence First 
Reaction to News Here 


of winning victory, security and 
peace.” 


A, F. Kojetinsky, regional direc- 
tor of the CIO United Steel Work- 
ers of America: “The common 
man of the nation has lost his 
champion. The only thing that 
the American workingman * can 
look forward to is that his suc- 
cessor will carry his torch to a 
better way of life for all.” 


John Church, secretary of the 
AFL Building. and Construction 
Trades Cduncil of St. Louis: “He 
was the true friend of the worker. 
I hope his postwar program and 
his domestic work in the interest 
of the workingman will be carried 
out by President Truman.” 


Col. Richard E. Anderson, com- 
manding officer of Jefferson Bar- 
racks: “There isn’t much for a 
soldier to say when his comman- 
der-in-chief dies. Everyone at 
Jefferson Barracks was stunned 
by the news. With victory in 
Europe so near, we all regret the 
President could not see it through 
with us.” 


George ©. Smith, president of 
the St. Louis Chamber of Com- 
merce: “No one can estimate now 
what President Roosevelt’s death 
will mean in the international 
field, But his successor already 
has demonstrated his executive 
ability as chairman of the Tru- 
man Committee, and I feel sure 
he can work with business.” 


W. Stuart Symington, president 
of the Emerson Electric Manufac- 
turing Co.: “The death of the 
President is a great loss to the 
world. Those of us who know 
Mr. Truman have confidence in 
the future of our country.” 


The Executive Board of Loca] 
6, United Federal Workers of 
America: “Overcome with sorrow 
at the loss of the nation’s and the 
world’s leader, President Roose- 
velt, we pledge every ounce of 


support behind President Tru- 
man,” 


STANDARD OIL CO, PLANNING 
EXPANSION IN ST, LOUIS AREA 


The Standard Oil Co. of Indi- 
ana’s Wood River Refinery will 
be modernized and sales facilities 
in the St. Louls area expanded 
48 s00n as possible, although such 
work will have to wait at lenst 
until after the war is finished in 
Europe, A. W. Peake of Chicago, 
who became president of the Stan- 
dard Oil Co, of Indiana Jan, 1, 
said today. 

Peake is visiting St. Louis with 
a group of four other officers of 
the company, inspecting facilities 
here with a view of rehiring men 
in the sales organization and mak- 
ing additions to the organization 
as soon as gasoline rationing is 
eased. They spent today at the 
St. Louis Standard branch office, 
314 North Jefferson avenue, and 
at the main distribution plant, 
4017 Park avenue, and will visit 
the Wood River Refinery tomor- 
row. 

Of the death of President 
Roosevelt, Peake said: “Time will 
have to pasg before we can know 
the nation’s reaction and’ how it 
adjusts to the new line-up,” but 
of President Truman he added, 
“Missourians always deliver.” 


Peake was born and reared in| 


Kansas City, 


walnut finished frame. 
pearance and endurance. 


trade in your 
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at the usual Biederman low price! 


See this handsome suite, made by Kroehler, world's largest 

manufacturer of quality living-room furniture. 

in long-wearing, fine upholstery, and has a — 
A remarkable value in 


It comes 
‘carved 


oth ap- 


old furniture 


f { the nationally famous 


Kroehler Suite 
(spring filled, of course) 
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Easily holds 25 gar- A? 
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shelf for hats, and 
«utility 
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28" x 21" size. 
! Five deep shelves, fin- 
+: ished in white enamel. 
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Brightens up your bedrooms! 
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spacious desks 
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Smart kneehole design, in walnut 
or maple finished hardwood, 
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chenille spreads 


omy ine and 


ovely colors. 


29 


This sturdy 5-piece set will give years of service. The 
box-seat chairs have continuous back posts and turned 
legs. Extension table top opens to fully 50 inches. 


La 


gay shag rugs 


1.93 


Add a cheerful note of color to 
any room. Choice of colors, 


ae See Ose 


unpainted 
vanities 


> 


complete with 
mirror top 
and bench! 


49 
* 
Smoothly sanded, all ready to paint. Dressing table, 30!/." 


high, 35!/." wide, 18" deep, with beautiful mirror top that 
laughs at spilled cosmetics. | 
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unpainted chest 
of drawers 


6’: 


Solidly made, with plywood backs 
and » Sas bottoms. Extra roomy, 
341/," high, 23!/," wide, 12" deep. 
Several other sizes available, too. 


the four- 
drawer 
size shown 


colonial beds 


795 


. Walnut or maple finished hard- 
wood, full or twin size. 


dropside cribs 


790 


Complete with spring. 
finished, priced from 7,95, 


Maple 
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Flashes of Life 


By the Associated Press. 


(AP). —Mrs. Esther G, McKane is 
unhappy about the Nazi flag her 


husband sent. The swastika-dec- 
orated emblem smelled of disin- 
fectant. She hung it on the back- 


A passerby threatened to tear it 
down. “We're airing it, not flying 
it,” she told complainers. “I wish 
the thing was back in Germany.” 


Helpful Son. 


candidate, but 95 voters wrote in 
his name on the ballot and elect- 
ed him Mayor of Tribune. “Why 


I don’t even know how a mayor 
is supposed to act or what he is 


ST.LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 


son, “I’m mayor of toy town at 
our school program. Just come 
watch me, and then you'll know 
what to do.” 


Court Tangle. 


Walter Corbett sued Sheriff 
Claude L, Sullivan for damages 
after an automobile accident. Be- 


cause he was a party to the suit, 
the Sheriff couJd not serve sum- 


stead solved the problem by ap- 
pointing Probate Judge W. A. 
Lewis as acting sheriff. 


Slaughter Limits Set. 


OPA said yesterday slaughterers 
in the 62 lower Illinois counties 


may kill up to 75 per cent of their 
total in good choice grades of beef 
during April and May. The maxi- 


TRIBUNE, Kan.—Cleo Black, 


SPRINGFIELD, Ill., April 12|mum percentage is the same as 
hardware store manager, wasn’t a 


yard clothesline. Complaints start- 
(AP).—The Springfield district! during February and March. 


ed coming in on the telephone. 


supposed to do,” Black remarked. 
“Daddy,” piped up his 17-year-old 


MURPHY, 
Court 


Idaho — District 
machinery stalled when 


Unwelcome Gift. 
PHILADELPHIA, April 


monses to prospective jurors, But 
District Judge Charles E. Ein- 
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-»-T0 A COOL 
SAFE SUMMER 


Casablanea 


in rustic straw 


4.98 


THE hat to wear with 
your summertime cottons 
and sheers! Black, brown, 
navy, toast, red, kelly. 


é« FAMOUS-BARR CO.’S 


FUR STORAGE 


PHONE GA-5900 


Famous-Barr Co.'s Millinery——Fifth Floor 


Saturday, last day 
Air Power Show 
on the 9th Floor 


The Ercoupe 
on the Eighth Floor 


* 


One of the easiest ways to be 
thrifty is to save on what you 
spend—and that is what you do 
when you get EAGLE STAMPS 
with purchases made here (few 
exceptions). 


Fabric cost, 6.19 


Rayon Jersey 


Thrift Shop Rayon Mesh “Swansoft” Prints 


striped blouse to wear 


with suits and. slacks 


- 


dress by ''Bettermade" of California Bemberg* rayon fabric by Foreman 


* 


3.98 1.98 yard 


Beautiful array of prints in new summer 
colors! Exquisitely sheer Bemberg* rayon 
fabric by Foreman. Ideal for a distinctive 
dress for warm days ahead. 


16.95 


Immediate Openings 
for Saleswomen 


Tailored, long sleeve, shirt- 
type blouse to wear with 
skirts, suits and slacks. 
Button cuff. Red, navy, 
lime green or brown striped 
with white. Sizes 12 to 16. 


Famous-Barr Co.'s Blouse Shop 
-—Fourth Floor 


Cool as an ocean breeze, gay as the sun- 
drenched California beach! Button- front 
rayon mesh dress in melon, aqua, blue or 
Fine “Bettermade” details. 14 to 20. 


Famous-Barr Co.'s. Thrift Shop—Fourth Floor 


In Leather Goods, 
Stationery, 
Houseweres, 

Bargain Squares, 

Hosiery, Gloves, 

Boys’ Furnishings 


green. 
Famous-Barr Co.’s Fabrice Center—Third Fie 
*Reg. U. 8. Pat. Office 


Experienced or inexperienced; 
temporary or permanent. Apply 
Employment Office, 11th Floor. 


Leather Bags 


to set off your 


+ spring ensemble 


goatskin tophandle 

with lucite clasp. 

Navy, black, brown, 
8.50 


Cohama Wool 


in delectable colors 


fashions a new suit 


3.00 


Misses’ suit with soft 
shoulder tucks, large 
Yel- 
low, lime, American 


cape top zip under- 
arm. In black, brown, 
navy blue, red, 5.98 


Both Prices Plus Federal Tax 


” iH 
Bilis 


Famous-Barr Co.'s Handbags 
—Main Floor 


novelty buttons. 


beauty, light blue, 
Rayon lined. 


Famous-Barr Co.'s Sulit Shop 
— Fourth Floor 


Posies Blossom 


nearly everywhere 


1.00 


In your hair... on 
your gloves ... at 
your waist! Posies 
blossom nearly every- 
where ,.. especially in 
our Flower Shop! 


Famous-Barr Co.’s Flower Shop 
— Main Floor 


Cape Slipons 
nicely whipstitched 


4.98 


Soft, soft South Ameri- 
can capeskins in pure 
white! Bolton thumb, 


plain back. All sizes. 
Famous-Barr Co.'s wen? ~—s 
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Churchill: ‘I Lost Dear Friend’: Thousands of Wires of Sympathy 
Great World Leader’---Stalin 


Pour Into White House From 
RIME MINISTER siren INGTON, Agen 13: AP). Persons in All Walks of Life 


P members of the Big Three who with President Roosevelt had 
conferred on the problems of war and the peace, expressed Canada’s Prime Minister Among First to 
send Telegram—Others Are Mrs. Willkie, 


sorrow today at his death. Chiang Kai-shek, President of China, 
who participated in phases of one of the United Nations confer- 

Mr. and Mrs. Dewey, James A. Farley and 
Jesse Jones. 
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NEWSPAPER COMMENTS VOICE 
SHOCK OF THE NATION OVER 
DEATH OF THE PRESIDENT 


New York Times Says History Will Honor 
Him for Many Things—Editorials Eulog- 
ize Him as Giving His Life in Service of 
His Country. | 


Some Parallels 
In Lives of 


F. D. B., Lincoln 


Both Ledin War and 
Died on Edge of 
Promised Land of 
Peace. 


oa 7 
Grievous News, 


Churchill Tells 
Hushed M. P.'s 


Commons Adjourns 
in Tribute to Man 


Who Won ‘Im- 
mortal Renown.’ 


ences, also expressed his condolences. 

Jonathan Daniels, one of Mr. 
Roosevelt's secretaries, read to 
correspondents this Message 
which Churchill sent to Mrs. 
Roosevelt: 

“I send my most profound 
sympathy in your grievous loss. 
It is also the loss of the British 
nation and of the cause of free- 
dom in every land. 


as the leader in the cause of 
insuring the security of the 
whole world. 
(Signed) “JOSEPH STALIN.” 
Stalin sent the _ following 
separate note to President 
Truman: 
“On behalf of the Soviet 
Government and myself per- 
sonally, 1 express our profound 


By the Associated Press. By JAMES MARLOW 
IRTUALLY all American newspapers commented today on the Semele April he ve 
death of President Roosevelt. Excerpts from editorials fottow:| By oe iggy 


| President Roosevelt: He and 
New York Times—History will| who opposed him... will he the Abraham Lincoln had much 
honor this man for many things, 


LONDON, April 13 (AP). 
RIME MINISTER CHURCH- 
P ix went before .a hushed) 
House of Commons today and 
asked that it adjourn out of re- 


WASHINGTON, April 13 (AP), 
ELEGRAMS by the thousand poured into the White House last 
night and today from dignitaries and plain people all over 
the world. 


T 


first to say that he was the out- in common. 
however wide the disagreement of 


many of his countrymen with some 
of his policies and his actions. It 
will honor him above all else be- 
cause He had the vision to see 
clearly the supreme crisis of our 
times and the courage to meet 
that crisis boldly. Men will thank 
God on their knees, a hundred 
years from now, that Franklin D. 
Roosevelt was in the White House, 
in a position to give leadership 
to the thought of the American 
people and direction to the activ- 
ities of their Government, in that 
dark hour when a powerful and 
ruthless barbarism threatened to 
overrun civilization of the West- 
ern World and to destroy the 
work of centuries of progress, 


New York Herald Tribune—The 
staggering shock with which yes- 
terday’s news came to an entire 
nation—and to a world beyond the 
nation—is the best measure of the 
place which Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt had made for himself 
in the history of the American 
people. It will take years of 
analysis, of reflection, of experi- 
ence with the consequences of the 
many initiatives which he ad- 
vanced to arrite at any final esti- 
mate of the 12 years of Franklin 
Roosevelt's tenure as Chief Mag- 
istrate of the United States. 


Philadelphia Inquirer—It may 
be said of President Roosevelt 
that he gave his life for his coun- 
try as truly as the soldier, who 
is slain on the firing line.) He 
died in the path of duty. He could 
have wished for no better epitaph. 

New York Sun—He is as cer- 
tainly a casualty of the war as 
any soldier struck down by a bul- 
let. He has carried a burden of 
responsibility almost too great for 
any man to bear. But he was 
made of the stuff of which heroes 
are made. He had his job to do 
and he did it up to the last flicker 
of tis strength. 


New York Post—The tribute we 
can pay Franklin Roosevelt is to 
build the world that he wanted. 
Which is the world we want. He 
labored all the years he was able 
to serve us so that, when he 
passed on, the idea of fighting for 
liberty, for security, for a world 
that gave ‘every man, woman and 
child the right to stand erect in 
pride and self-respect’ would come 
naturally to us, as part of the air 
we breathed, the enriched Amer- 
ican heritage we drew on. 

New York World-Telegram— 
The nation has lost its leader. It 
had Ponored him with its highest 
office beyond the tenure of any 
other President. He responded 
with the best that was in him. 
Through depression and war the 
people looked to him. And in his 
courage the nation found greater 
strength to surmount the crises 
that beset it. ... He lived to see 
that victory was certain, He died 
at his work. And all the United 
Nations of the world join his coun- 
trymen in blessing the fruits of 
his labor. 

New York Datly Mirror — Mr. 
Roosevelt has fallen as a casualty 
in this terrible war, even as the 
unknown boy whose life ebbs out 
on a distant battlefield. He has 
given his life for his country. He 
loved his country above all else 
and labored in its service with 
utter disregard of his own well- 
being, of his own comforts and 
conveniences, of life itself. 

Kansas City Star—A great na- 
tional and world leader of rare 
capacity has been lost at a time 
when his guidance had appeared 
in more urgent demand than ever 
before. . . Tremendous respon- 
sibilities now fall upon the man 
suddenly called to the high office. 
. « « Mr. Truman will have the 
earnest and prayerful support of 
the American people, to the end 
that the ideals and plans of the 
man he has so unexpectedly, been 
called upon to succeed may be 
carried forward to their complete 
fulfillment. 

Tulsa Daily World—His (Roose- 
velt’s) death changes many things, 
and comes at a very tense mo- 
ment in world affairs. The war 
is at its most critical stage. Con- 
ferences involving the destiny of 
peoples and nations are soon to 
begin. Mr. Roosevelt, and no one 
else, possessed the facts about 
them that involve this country. 
His passing creates a vacuum, 
Time only can give the answer. 

Daily Oklahoman, Oklahoma 
City—Mr. Roosevelt is now be- 
yond praise or censure, but his 
successor is not. No man in the 
annals of the republic ever need- 
ed the sympathy and support of 
the American people more than 
our country’s new president, 
Harry S. Truman. 

Philadelphia Record—Our Presi- 
dent joins the Gold Star honor roll 
of American war casualties. He 
Was just as much a war casualty 
as any G. I. Joe laid low by an 
enemy bullet. ... The only miti- 
gation of the nation’s grief is the 
realization that Providence gave 
him to America when America 
needed him most. 

The Evening Star, Washington, 
D. C.—Millions of words will be 
written about the life and works 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt. But 
the one word which comes closest 
to being synonymous with the 
man is courage ... There was 
courage in the unforgettable mes- 
sage—“The only thing we have to 
fear is fear itself—” ... Those 


standing figure of his time. 

The Washington, (D. C.) Post— 
The sepulcher of this man who 
has died is, indeed, the whole 
earth. . .. The record puts Mr. 
Roosevelt in the company of the 


to come as the war's greatest cas- 


ualty. 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette — Presi- 


far deeper than organizing our 
military and industrial power. He 


He played a great part in awak- 
ening us to our respoasibilities in 
world planning and organization. 
Baltimore Sun — Franklin 
Roosevelt was a great man. Those 
who opposed his every act and 
every policy and those who, more 
judiciously, found in his program 
much to condemn as well as much 
to admire can join in tribute to 
his genius with those who accept- 
ed him without question. As a 
popular leader, he ranks with the 
great presidents of our past. 
Sch@nectady (N. Y.) Gazette — 


lin Delano Roosevelt marks the 
passing of a man destined to be 
recognized by history as one of 
the world’s greatest when events 
can be viewed from the proper 
perspective. ,.. His death came 
as a shock not only to the people 
of this country but to those of the 
rest of the world who had looked 
to him to lead them along the 
paths to a better life with the end 
of the global conflict. 

Chicago Tribune—History will 
appraise his work. For the mo- 
ment we can only express the deep 
sorrow which all Americans feel 
at the passing of their chosen 
leader. His successor, Presi- 
dent Truman, inherits an immense 
task at a difficult hour. He will 
receive the loyal support of all of 
us. 


Chicago Sun—An unprecedented 
challenge of citizenship is upon 
us. Let us, Democrats and Re- 
publicans and Independents in 
America, stand and march togeth- 
er for victory and peace; let us 
serve the coalition and its unity, 
for war and peace, as Franklin 
Roosevelt did. 

Chicago Daily Times—The hosts 
of righteousness throughout the 
world have lost the one man they 
needed most to carry on. The 
swerd of war and the torch of 
pases pass on to others. The 
urdens he carried are now dis- 
tributed among us all. And all 
Americans, particularly members 
of Congress, must give President 
Truman the unity and loyalty our 
soldiers give to a new commander 
when hia predecessor has died jn 
the line of duty. 

Cleveland News -— Perhaps the 
best thing about his leadership 
was that it tested and proved us 
all—showed us we were more 
courageous and could rise to bet- 
ter things than the dargest days 
permitted us to think. What bet- 
ter can be said of a man’s leader- 
ship? 

Milwaukee Journal — For “the 
first time the death of an Ameri- 
can President is of vital concern 
to all the world. The facts of 
this war have contributed to this, 
as well as the President’s active 
leadership. It is the first time 
that every people realized how 
small our world has grown 650 
that the fate of every people was 
concerned with that of all the 
other peoples. 

Detroit Free Press—Death came 
to President Roosevelt on the 
eve of the nation’s mightiest tri- 
umphs in war and on the morn- 
ing of his magnificent hopes for 
peace on earth. He saw, with a 
clarity of vision given few men, 
the Armageddon which the human 
race was about to enter. He knew 
the foul conspiracy of the Nazis 
to stain the face of the earth un- 
til they had subjugated all man- 
kind to their will. He rose to the 
real glory of his mastery of poli- 
tics,to prepare for what he knew 
was ahead. It is our belief that 
history will record this as his 
greatest achievement. 


Indianapolis Star—The man who 
for so many months and years 
has been the shining star, the 
guiding light, the energizing hope, 
recognized as a human diety in 
all lands and by all peoples, is 
gone. When the name of Franklin 
Roosevelt has been folded into the 
annals of time, history will judge 
him by what he accomplished for 
America and the world, not by 
the methods he employed to 
achieve his aims ... undoubtedly 


he was the greatest social energy 
of the century, 

Omaha World-Herald — There 
are no Republicans in America 
today, no Democrats, no New 
Dealers or anti-New Dealers. 
There are only Americans, united 
in a sense of national bereave- 
ment. Harry S. Truman... is 
now the personification of the 
people’s determination to win the 
war. And that is how President 
Roosevelt would have wished it. 

Des Moines Register and Trib- 
une—Franklin Roosevelt has led 
not the nation alone, but much 
of the world, along this noble 
path (to peace). He has led it 
so far that it only remains for us 
to turn the crucial corner, in the 


war to the promised land of peace. 
\They were not permitted to en- 


Truman, Congress, the State De- 


very greatest back to Pericles.! partment and the nation—to see 


_.. He will be written of in years | 


dent Roosevelt's contribution 4S8| gents died 80 years apart, almost 
executive head of the nation went /to the day. 


(12, 1945, just before the Allies 
was an able spokesman for the were ready to declare organized 
democratic ideals of our people.'resistance in Germany ended. 


D. | the North and South ended. 


The sudden tragic death of Frank-. 


'gressmen will 


‘is this: 


Continued on Page 4, Column 4. 


‘They led their people through 


ter. They died on the edge of it. 
It will be up to us—President 


that the parallel ends there. 

The years that followed Lin- 
coln’s death were tragic. 

The two great wartime Presi- 


President Roosevelt died April 


President Lincoln died of an as- 
sassin’s bullet April 15, 1865, just 
six days after the war between 


Reconstruction and Peace. 

Ahead of both men lay the tre- 
mendous job of reconstruction and 
@ prosperous peace. Both had 
vision, 

For Lincoln it meant recon- 
structing the shattered South, 
healing the bloody wounds of civil 
war, making North and South one) 
country again. 

For Roosevelt it meant helping 
reconstruct the world, politically 
and economically: 

Working out a peace in Europe, 
finishing the war with Japan, set- 
ting up a league to prevent war, 
easing this country back to peace- 
time work, and full employment. 

Because he died too soon, no 
one will ever know how Lincoln 
would have solved the problems 
ahead of him. Hatred, greed, 
vengeance blossomed like evil 
flowers after Lincoln’s death. 

.No one now will be able to say 
exactly how well President Roose- 
velt had laid the foundation for 
world peace, prosperous and se- 
cure. He killed himself working 
for it. 

Our statesmen and our Con- 
build’ upon the. 
groundwork he laid. | 

Lincoln was for treating the) 
Southerners mildly. With Lincoln | 
gone, Congress cooked a bitter: 
plan of reconstruction for the) 
South, and tried to impeach Lin- | 
coln’s successor in the White 
House, Andrew. Johnson. If Lin- 
coln had lived he might have been | 
able to win Congress to his way 
of thinking. 

Roosevelt’s Successor. 

President Roosevelt is succeed-' 
ed by Harry S. Truman. Truman) 
is a quiet man. He hasn’t given | 
any evidence of the wide Roose- | 
velt vision but on the other hand 
he has had small opportunity to/| 
do 80. 

He goes into the White House 
well liked by Congressmen. He | 
was one of them himself, a Sen- 
ator, until his election to the 
vice-presidency last fall. | 

But most of the world probably | 
never heard of him until this 
hour. .The Roosevelt prestige un-. 
til now had dominated our for-. 
eign relations. 

Yet much of the shape of the 
world to come will depend on Tru- 
man’s leadership. He will have 
to use that leadership in the seri- 
ous problems here at home, and 
abroad in international dealings. 

One of the things to think about 
Will Congress go along 
with President Truman @nd play 
ball with him? 

A rebellious Congress—or 
Congress no longer overshadowed | 
by the Roosevelt charm and high | 
intentions—could wreck the new! 
President’s plans and his admin- 
istratian. 

One of the most vivid achieve- | 
ments of Roosevelt’s whole career | 


| 


’ 


victory of the Allied forces. 


“I feel so deeply for you all. 
As for myself, I have lost a 
dear and cherished friendship 
which was forged in the fire 
of war. I trust you may find 
consolation in the glory of his 
name and the magnitude of his 
work.” 

It was signed simply 
“CHURCHILL.” 

Stalin in a message to Mrs. 
Roosevelt said: 


“Please accept my _ sincere 
condolences on the occasion of 
the death of your husband and 
an expression of my sympathy 
in your great sorrow. 

“The Soviet people highly, 
valued President Roosevelt 
a great organizer of the strug- 
gles of freedom-loving nations 
against the common enemy and 


condolence to the Government 
of the United States of Amer- 
ica on the occasion of the pre- 
mature death of President 
Roosevelt. 

“The American people and 
the United Nations have lost 
in Franklin Roosevelt a great 
politician of world significance 
and a pioneer in the organiza- 
tion of peace and security after 
the war. 

“The Government of the So- 
viet Union expresses sincere 
sympathy to the American peo- 
ple in their great loss and their 
conviction that the policy of 
friendship between the great 
powers who are. shouldering 
the main burden of war against 
the common enemy will con- 
tinue in the future, 

(Signed) “JOSEPH STALIN.” 


Chiang, the Pope and De Gaulle 
Join in Messages From Abroad 


Smuts Says ‘Passing Leaves Us Very Poor 
Indeed’—Tributes From Australia, Latin- 
America and Rest of World. 


By the Associated Press, 


A 


and sorrow. 


ROUND the world, the humble and the great paid mournful 
tribute today to Franklin Delano Roosevelt in words of praise 


The flags of virtually all nations flew at half staff. Many gov- 
ernments decreed a period of mourning. Expressions of sympathy 
streamed into the White House from world capitals. 


Prime Minister Churchill, Pre- 
mier Stalin and Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek addressed mes- 
sages of condolence to Mrs. Roose- 
velt. (Their messages are carried 
elsewhere in this. edition.) 


Chiang Grieved. 

Chiang, in a message to Mrs. 
Roosevelt, said: 

“I am extremely grieved to learn 
of the tragic death of President 
Roosevelt. This indeed is a great 


loss to the civilized world. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s achievements will 
be remembered not only by your 
own people, but will also live in 
the memory of the Chinese na- 
tion. 

“His name and his ideals will 
be a beacon of light to humanity 
for centuries to come. 

“Just as there are no words 
adequate to praise his contribu- 
tions to the world, s0 we find our- 
selves devold of expression in 
mourning his loss. 

“The profound sorrow of the 
Chinese people is intensified by 


the deep sense of gratitude they 


bear for him. 

“President Roosevelt has firmly 
laid a foundation for a lasting 
peace as well as for the ultimate 
I am 
confident his unfinished tasks will 


‘be faithfully carried on and soon 
completed by his successor and 


the great people of America with 
the support of the Allied nations. 


|May I pray that you find consola- 
‘tion in this faith of mine? 


“T am asking my wife to convey 
to you our condolences in person.” 

Pope Pius cabled the following 
message to President Truman: 

“The unexpected and sorrowful 
word of the passing of the Presi- 
dent brings to our heart a pro- 


is the United Nations conference «found sense of grief born of the 


in San Francisco April 25 to cre- | 
ate a league to prevent war. 

It’s one of the cornerstones of | 
the Roosevelt postwar program. | 


} 
} 


But it’s only one of the mile posts | 
along that thorny and uncomfort- 
able road President Truman will 
travel before he rounds out his: 
term in the White House. 


U.S. S. R. NEVER SO 
SHOCKED BY DEATH 
OF FOREIGN LEADER 


By EDDY GILMORE 

MOSCOW, April 13 (AP).—The, 
Soviet Union unquestionably has) 
never been so affected by the. 
death of a foreign statesman as 
by that of President Roosevelt. 
At no time has any leader of a 
foreign nation been so eulogized. | 
An atmosphere of mourning is) 
everywhere evident in the capital | 
today. 

Premier Stalin, in messages to | 
Mrs. Roosevelt and President Tru- 
man, led the Russian people in/§ 
paying tribute to the man who 
was regarded here as the Soviet 
Union’s greatest friend in Amer- 
ica. ; 

The Soviet press printed two- 
column photographs of Mr. Roose- 
velt, bordered in black, on the 
front pages, along with Stalin’s 
message to Mrs, Roosevelt and 
Truman. The Moscow radio 
broadcast an official memorial. 

Throughout the city there were 
scenes that demonstrated the af- 
fection of the Russians for Mr. 
Roosevelt. In subways riding to 
work people sat sadly shaking 
their heads and saying: “What a 
pity, what a pity.” There were 
plain people who talked to you 
with tears in their eyes, 


} 
| 


high esteem in which we held 
this renowned statesman and of 
the friendly relations which he 
fostered and maintained with the 
Holy See. 

“To the expression of our con- 
dolences we join the assurance of 
our prayers for the entire Ameri- 
can people and for their new 
President, to whom we extend 
our fervent good wishes that his 
labors may: be efficacious in lead- 
ing the nations at war to an 
early peace that will be just and 
Christian,” 

De Gaulle’s Message. 

Gen. Charles de Gaulle, Presi- 
dent of the provisional 
ment of France, ordered all flags 


ee ee 


on official buildings throughout 
the French Empire placed at half 
staff immediately. He sent this 
message to Truman. 

“Mr. President, it is with great 
emotion and deep sadness that 
the French Government and peo- 
ple learn of the death of the great 
President Roosevelt. 

“He was in the eyes of all hu- 
manity the symbolic champion of 
the great cause for which the 
United Nations have suffered so 
Much and fought so hard—the 
cause of liberty. 

“He did not live long enough 
to see the triumphal ending of this 
war in which his noble country 
is fighting in the front ranks, At 
least the decisive successes. to 
which he has so powerfully con- 
tributed will have given him the 
certainty of victory before he suc- 
cumbed at his post. 

“He leaves to the world an un- 
dying exampie and an essential 
message. This message will be 
heard, He was from his first to 
his last days a friend of France. 
France admired and loved him. 
I send you, Mr. President, her 
fervent tribute to the memory of 
President Franklin Roosevelt and 
her expression of deep sympathy 
and friendship for the great 
American people.” 


Tribute by Molotov. 

President Michael Kalinin of the 
Soviet Union sent a message to 
Truman, and Foreign Minister 
Vyechaslev Molotov made a spe- 


cial trip to convey personal con- 
dolences to American Ambassador 
W. Averell Harriman. In a mes- 
sage to Secretary of State Steti- 
nius, Molotov said: “It is not only 
a tremendous loss for the United 
States but for all the United Na- 
tions. The Soviet people know full 
well his undivided attention to the 
interests of future peace.” 

Prime Minister Jan Christiaan 
Smuts of the Union of South Af- 
rica said: “His passing leaves us 
very poor indeed, and when I go 
to America to the San Francisco 
conference—which will be one of 
the biggest things of our age—I 
fee] that we shall suffer a tremen- 
dous loss in not having President 
Roosevelt’s great leadership.” 

King George VI of Britain sent 
this communication to Mrs. Roose- 


RT 


Queen and I are deeply 
nd shocked by the news 
ent Roosevelt's death. In 


govern- |". ; 
ued on Page 4, Column 5. 
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velt. 


utes after it convened. 
There was conjecture 


British Press “Association said 
Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden 
would attend as the British Gov- 
ernment representative. 
Appearing tired and worn— 
there were reports he had been 
in lengthy conversation with 


the night—Churchill spoke with 
considerable emotion, his few 
phrases hardly audible in the gal- 
leries above. 


Text of Remarks. 


Churchill said: 

“The House will have learned 
with deepest sorrow the grievous 
news which has come to us from 
across the Atlantic and which 
conveys to us the loss of the fa- 
mous President of the United 
States, whose freindship for the 
cause of freedom and for the 
causes of the weak and poor have 
won him immortal renown. 

“It is not fitting that we should 
continue our work this day. 
feel that the House will wish to 
render its token of respect to the 
memory of this great departed 
statesman and war leader by ad- 
journing immediately. 

“IT should propose that on Tues- 
day*next tributes should be paid 
when we are assembled here by 
the leaders of the various parties 
in the House and that we should 
afterward proceed with the busi- 
ness already announced.” 


Ministers Wear Black. 


Sitting on the government 
bench were members of the cab- 
inet led by Eden. All wore black 
ties. An unusually large number 
of Americans were in the visitors 
gallery. 

The President’s: sudden death 
cast a dark cloud over the people 
of Britain. First reaction was one 
of stunned incredulity, which gave 
way gradually to a sober sense of 
deep loss. To many Britons, 
Mr. Roosevelt Was as great a 
hero as Churchill. 

The swelling chorus of tributes 
to the man who helped turn the 
tide of war by bracing Britain 
when it stood alone and under 
German bombs was mingled with 
widespread curiosity over the per- 
sonality and policy of President 
Truman and expressions of satis- 
faction over his intention to carry 
on administration aims. 

Laborite George Muff, who is 


~ Continued on Page 4, Column 4. 


spect for a man of “immortal re-| 
nown,”’ the late President Roose-' 


in the’ 


Washington by telephone during 


| James A. Farley, 


the late chief executive. 

Some of the messages: 

Mrs. Willkie: I am stunned over 
the death of the President. I can- 
not help but wonder why men of 
vision are being taken from the 
world when we need them most. 
The blow is not Only yours but 
all mankind’s. Deepest sympathy. 

Ex-Gov, Alf Landon of Kansas: 
Sincerest sympathy from Mrs. 
Landon and myself from your 
and country’s great loss. 

Prime Minister King: All my 
heart’s sympathy goes out to you, 
to Mrs. Boettiger and to all of 


the family at this hour of sorrow 
in which the world shares, 

Jesse Jones: Mrs. Jones and I 
extend to you and your family 
our deepest sympathies in the 
untimely passing of your hus- 


I | band, the President of the United 


States. The news comes as a 
‘shock to the world that it is not 
prepared for. 

James A. Farley: Words are in- 
adequate at this time to enable 
me to properly express my agor- 
row at the sudden death of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. Mrs. Farley and 
the children join me in extend- 
ing to you and the children our 
most sincere and heartfelt sym- 
pathy in this your hour of trouble. 

Earl of Athlone, Governor Gen- 
eral of Canada: Profoundly 
shocked to hear news of, your sud- 
den and grievous loss. We send 
to you and your family our very 
deepest sympathy in what is not 
only a personal sorrow but one 
felt by the President's many 
friends and admirers. His going 
from us at this moment is a 
tragedy for the whole world. 
French Ambassador Henri Bon- 
net: “I learned with profound 
sorrow of the terrible blow that 
has fallen upon you and your fam- 
ily. It has been a great shock 
to me personally and I know this 
feeling will be shared by all the 
people of France. They will al- 
ways recall with emotion and 
gratitude the immense Services 
President Roosevelt rendered to 
the cause of humanity throughout 
all that tormented period which 
preceded the war and Part that 
he took in the achievement of vic- 
tory, an aim for which he fought 
so valiantly and with such per- 


Among the first were messages from Canada’s Prime Minister, 
| W. L. Mackenzie King; Mrs, Edith Willkie, widow of the Republican 
The House adjourned five min-| presidential candidate in 1940; Gov. and Mrs. Thomas E. Dewey; 
the former Cabinet member and’ Democratic 
British press whether Churchill P@tional chairman who broke with the President ovér a third term, 
might fly to the funeral, but the and former Commerce Secretary Jesse Jones, who was ousted by 


DEWEY LAUDS ROOSEVELT’S 
‘WARM HUMAN QUALITIES’; 
URGES UNITY BE PRESERVED 


NEW YORK, April 13 (AP). 

OV. THOMAS E. DEWEY 
G of New York last night de- 

clared that Pr ent 
Roosevelt would be mourned 
“as a human being of warm 
human qualities and great ca- 
pacities.” 

“It remains for all of us to 
preserve and strengthen our 
national unity in waging the 
war to total, uncompromising 
victory over all our enemies,” 
the 1944 Republican presiden- 
tial candidate said, adding: 

“Coming to leadership of the 
nation at a critical period in 
our economic life, he brought 
his courage and indomitable 
spirit to the -task of meeting 
the most difficult of national 
problems, inspiring the peopie 
with fresh confidence and es- 
tablishing basic liberal re 
forms." 

Earlier, Dewey telegraphed 
Mrs. Roosevelt: “Please accept 
our deepest sympathy in your 
great loss, which will be 
shared by every American and 
mourned by all the freedom- 


loving people of the entire 
world,” 


sonal sacrifice and abnegation. 
Congressman Cochran of St. 
Louis: I pray the Good Lord will 
watch over and protect you and 
yours in your hour of sorrow. 


Italian Ambassador Tarchiani: 
The passing of the great ~Presi- 
dent has caused deep consterna- 
tion to the Italian people who 
have lost in him a true and gen- 
erous friend. Please accept the 
heartfelt expression of profound 
condolences on behalf of the 


of my personal] sorrow. 


Mme, H. H. Kung—I am deeply 
shocked to hear of the passing of 
President Roosevelt. In your be- 
reavement the freedom loving 
peoples of the world have lost a 


great and untiring leader. Dr. 


rete cae 
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THE POST-DISPATCH PLATFORM 


I know that my retirement will 
make no difference in its cardinal 
age nen that it will always fight 

or progress and reform, never tol- 
erate injustice or corruption, always 
fight demagogues of all parties, 
— belong to any party, always 

oppose on se Hes classes and public 
plunderers, never lack sympathy 
with the poor, always remain de- 
voted to the public welfare; never 
be satisfied. with merely printing 
news; always be drastically inde- 
pendent; never be afraid to attack 
wrong, whether by predatory plu- 
tocracy or predatory poverty. 


JOSEPH PULITZER. ~ 
April 10, 1907. 


_ LETTERS FROM THE PEOPLE 


Plea for More Immigrants 
To the Editor of the Pobt-Dispatch: 

One of the first considerations in our 
postwar plans should be to increase our 
quotas for immigration into the United 
States. 

If this war has not proved the need 
for a huge population under one govern- 
ment to be a voice in the world, nothing 
ever will. America is free today and for 
tomorrow because of the sacrifices made 
by immigrants and the children of im- 
migrants who would have fought on the 
other side had our forefathers taken the 
same policy on immigration that we em- 
brace today. 

I have no ancestors who came here 
within the last 125 years, but I know 
that the land and resources were here 
thousands of years before immigrants 
came here and made America. 

The recent war techniques of fifth 
column and racial prejudice may have 
frightened us about our potential immi- 
grants, but I am sure our present 130 
million people are better able to absorb 
a million immigrants than our 75 mil- 
lion population was able to do in 1905, 
for example, when more than a million 
were admitted. 

What fundamental change has there 
been in our nation to require our pres- 
ent strict limitations on immigration? 
Do we mean to admit that some 50 per- 
sons per square mile is the saturation 
point of population? Then how do we 
support 550 in Massachusetts? And 
why don’t we do something about the 
four per square mile in Montana and 
Wyoming? Fifty million people could 
live happily in those two States alone— 
if they were there. We live off each 
other and the resources of nature, and 
Wyoming and Montana have as much 
to offer as Massachusetts. 

No doubt some people are afraid that 
if we admitted a million immigrants, 
we would have six million unemployed 
instead of five. On the contrary, why 
wouldn’t we have 46 million employed 
instead of only 45 million? These peo- 
ple are customers, too. 

I can’t think of any better way to 
assure us of “new markets in foreign 
trade” than to bring the customers right 
into the store, cash and carry, rather 
than to maintain a. costly delivery—and 
credit—system abroad. And the best way 
to relieve that ghastly war debt every- 
one is sympathizing with his children 
about, is to get a few people to share 
the burden, as so many are begging 
to do. 

Selective immigration—yes! But let’s 
not starve the roots and expect the tree 
to grow. ROBERT 8S. KUNKEL, 

Normandy. | 


Superheated Car 
To the Editor of the Post-Dispatch: 

Who is responsible for heated street 
ears when the temperature outside is 
72 degrees? Wednesday afternoon I 
nearly smothered riding downtown in a 
Delmar car. VIRGINIA FINKE, 


Other Side of School Dispute 


To the Editor of the Post-Dispatch: 

The writer has read the comments 
of “Damn Yankee” and Mr. Duemler 
of Cleveland on opening Cote Brilliante 
School to Negroes. 

What right has someone in Cleve- 
land, or any other party> outside that 
school neighborhood, to voice a judg- 
ment on the people who have made their 
homes in this neighborhood and lived 
and reared their children there for 
many years? Why should they be forced 
to give up their property or send their 
children to mixed schools? 

The Negro schools are of the finest, 
#0 why should not the Negroes attend 
them? Why should there be constant 
agitation to mix various groups that are 
working in harmony as they are? Why 
should not this problem be settled by 
residents in the Cote Brilliante School 
District rather than by a newspaper’s 
agitation to people throughout the city, 
or parties living in Cleveland? 

CLYDE CHAMBERS. 


Word-Drunken 


Zo the Editor of the Post-Dispatch: 

In reading that masterpiece of metrical 
composition penned from the sensitive 
heart of a resident poet in defense of 
his art, I am mindful of a remark once 
spoken long ago by a distinguished mem- 
ber of English Parliament: “The gentle- 
man needs no reply, as he is obviously 
inebriated with the exuberance of his 
own verbosity.” T. R. MORIARITY. 


A Place for Nazi Prisoners 
To the Editor of the Post-Dispatch: 

As we have occupied a _ sufficient 
amount of German territory whfre 
there are ample German-made p 
camps to house all the German pris- 
oners we now are pampering here, isn’t 
it about time to begin sending these 
Schicklegruber-loving, superior - race 
boys back home where the Allied 
armies can handle them as the Ger- 
mans prefer that prisoners of war be 
treated? 

They are haughty, overbearing and 
unappreciative, and the American peo- 
ple I hear talk think this country is too 
good for them. I am sure we would 
vote overwhelmingly to start sending 
them back to Germany for the liberated 
slaves to handle, if we had the oppor- 
tunity to express ourselves. 

NAZISM HATER. 


_time and historical analysis. 
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Franklin D. Roosevelt 


All over the world today humanity mourns 
the passing of President Roosevelt. To the suf- 
fering people of the world, he was more than 
a war leader whose armies are now striking Jove- 
like blows against evil forces; he was a states- 
man who, more than any other, has given pro- 
found meaning to the war. Long ago he crys- 
tallized this meaning in his announcement of 
the four freedoms—freedom of thought, freedom 
of worship, freedom from want and freedom 
from fear. These are the great basic things for 
which men now fight and for which they hope 
to live. 

The grief over the President’s death is made 
sharper by a knife-like sense of shock. The 
President’s health had been a source of com- 
ment for some time. His photographs had shown 
that he had aged under the crushing burdens 
of his job. Yet he had been carrying on. Only 
recently he had traveled half way around the 
world to meet Messrs. Stalin and Churchill at 
Yalta and there, from all reports, he had con- 
ducted himself with masterly skill. And on his 
return he had appeared before a joint session 
of Congress to report to the representatives of 
the people of the) happenings at Yalta. The na- 
tion had good reason to hope he would be spared 


He was taken in mid-career. Only a few days 


It was 
to that end that had for years concentrated 
all the vigor of his nature, for all that Hitler 
and Nazism represented was to Mr. Roosevelt 
the essence of wrong and hatefulness. In a 
little more than a week, men from all the United 
Nations will meet in San Francisco to perfect 
the plan for a world security organization—a 
consummation to which the President had ad- 
dressed his energies for years. _ 

It is difficult to comprehend we will no longer 
have his guiding hand on the vast problems that 
are unfolding. The country today has a poignant 
sense of loss. Victory will be ours on the battle- 
fields. Its great design has long ago been 
drawn. But there remain the tasks of world or- 
ganization and reconstruction in which the Pres- 
ident was badly needed. 

In the little house across from Ford’s theater 
in Washington on a momentous night, Secre- 
tary of War Stanton turned away from the death- 
bed of Abraham Lincoln and said: “He now be- 
longs to the ages.” It was a contemporary ut- 
terance that has withstood the fierce test of 
We think a similar 
judgment can even now be made of Franklin 
Roosevelt, 

* . * 

It has been a long time since March, 1933, 
when Mr. Roosevelt entered the White House. 
It was one of the darkest hours in our history. 
We were caught in the horrors of a nation-wide 
depression and our previous leadership seemed 
palsied in attempts to grapple with it. Millions 
of us remember that strong, clear voice of the 
new President on the radio, saying: “We have 
nothing to fear but fear itself.” Those were 
words, but they were the prelude to great deeds. 

In the first brilliant 100 days of the New Deal, 
measure after measure to relieve the nation’s 
suffering went from the White House to an 
eager Congress. The fog lifted. A bruised and 
beaten America rose from its knees and took 


arms against our sea of troubles. In retrospect, 
Franklin Roosevelt, from the very day he en- 
tered the White House, was the leader of a 
revolution—a peaceful, bloodless revolution. 

It was Calvin Coolidge who said: “The busi- 
ness of the United States Government is busi- 
ness.” Mr. Roosevelt changed this to read: “The 
business of the United States Government is the 
welfare of the people.” In a thousand ways, he 
implemented this doctrine—which represented 
to many a shocking departure from old Ameri- 
can ways of doing things—by using the power of 
government to help the common man, When pri- 
vate industry was unable to do so, the New Deal 
gave him jobs, saw that he could eat, clothe him- 
self and have a roof over his head. What Roose- 
velt did was as simple and as profound as that. 

* « - 

The measures takbn by the President—strong 
and far-reaching as they were—did not solve the 
nation’s basic economic troubles. Many of them 
were merely palliative. Conservatives said he 
had gone too far; radicals said he had not gone 
far enough. But the President had to move in 
the direction he did move; and we think it not 
rash to say that, unless he*had so moved, the 
sufferings of the people would have given rise 
to open strife. 

Another figure appeared on the world stage 
just about the time that Mr. Roosevelt entered 
the White House, namely, Adolf Hitler. While 
the United States was grappling with the prob- 
lems of economic depression, Hitler cured job- 
lessness in Germany by massive preparations for 
war. The President early saw the menace of 
Nazism and sought to prepare this nation for 
war. The preparation he had to make was 
psychological as well as physical, and in the 
process he was bitterly criticised. 

Yet when the Japs struck at Pearl Harbor, 
he had behind him a united nation, ready to 
mobilize all its great power for the task ahead, 
The President’s leadership was ever bold and 
inspiring. While lesser men sneered at the 
idea, he called for 50,000 airplanes a year. The 
figure seemed fantastic, impossible of attain- 
ment. It has been more than attained. 

a + ~ 

It was characteristic of Mr. Roosevelt’s entire 
career in the White House that he had a scorn 
of precedent. Precedents he broke right and 
left, from the time he flew in an airplane to 
accept his first nomination at Chicago to the 
time he took the oath of office for a fourth term, 
Some of his precedent-breaking was not altogeth- 
er happy, but in all of it he showed a quality of 
mind that refused to be bound by the dead hand 
of the past but which always considered the 
living present. 

He had great personal charm. He liked men, 
and most men who knew him liked him. During 
all his troubled years in the presidency, when 
crushing problems had to be attacked every 
day, he could be gay and jaunty in his manner. 


This wonderful poise helped him to survive as 


long as he did. But the cumulative effect of 
his awful responsibilities finally resulted in 
the brain hemorrhage at Warm Springs. 

Our fellow-Missourian, President Harry S. 
Truman, finds himself confronted with the prob- 
lems which Providence has removed from the 
shoulders of Franklin Roosevelt. 
he has the wisdom, the strength, the courage 
and the skill to lead the nation through the 
days ahead. 


MVA Wins 


How fast and far the MVA movement has 
come was dramatized yesterday by the fact that 
the members of the St. Louis Chamber of Com- 
merce, in-a special referendum, voted for MVA 
by 776 to 770. The measure of this margin of 
victory is that it was generally supposed—and 
some nice betting odds could have been obtained 
—that the Chamber’s election would be adverse. 

There are many members of the Chamber who 
have a financial stake in the continued control 
of the Missouri River by the Army Engineers. 
There are other members who are easily fright- 
ened by new ways of doing things. But these 
selfish or timorous interests were outvoted by 
Chamber members who saw in MVA a vision of 
the future. They saw that the application of 
one big plan to one big river holds in it vast 
possibilities for development of the valley. 

We are delighted at the outcome of the elec- 
tion and cordially congratulate the Chamber’s 
membership for the progressive position it has 
taken on the eve of the Senate hearings on the 
Murray-Cochran bill. 
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Knight of the Rails 


In his off hours, a man’s feet are his own 
to wander somewhat as he lists. If his potatoes 
and beer. depend on driving a street car, the 
same cannot be said for his time on duty. Car 
lines abhor deviations. They are supposed to 
go appointed rounds. They are even supposed, 
we understand, to go at appointed times. What 
lyric originality there is in a motorman is sup- 
posed to limit its expression to gong-ringing. 

Thus it was a greatly audacious thing that Leo 
Counley of Chicago did to get a car-sick sailor 
to a 9 o’clock train. What trepidations must 
have shaken him, what fears of seniority reduc- 
tion or sentence to a tiresome shuttle run, if 
not indeed to be cast out wholly! For the mys- 
terious mighty ones had said it: Leo, proceed 
thou northward on Clinton. What transports, 
what wild skittishness of traces kicked well over, 
must have overflowed as he threw the switch 
and went south! 

Call it patriotism? Giving a break to a guy 
who’s feeling lousy with a chest-full of cam- 
paign ribbons? Milk of human kindness? It 
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could be. But call it also the heady wine of 
perilous adventure. Romance is not dead in a 
world with a Leo Counley at the helm. He 
wears the cap of servitude to appointed grooves? 
Ah, no,. the helmet is bright silver, bravely 
plumed in white. 


ss. Ar 
i em 


Memphis Bans a Film 

Memphis censors have banned showings of the 
motion picture, “Brewster's Millions,” because 
that excellent Negro comedian, Rochester, has 
“too familiar” a role in the film. The censors 
say “the picture has too much racial mixture” 
and the treatment of Rochester is “inimical to 
public welfare.” 

Probably the film would be all right with 
Memphis censorship if Rochester, or any other 
Negro in it, were treated as a villain, lackey or 
clown, to be hounded or kicked around. In 
Memphis, it seems, a film presenting a humane 
treatment of Negroes threatens public welfare, 
but the doctrine of racial superiority does not. 
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Land Bargain at Columbia Bottoms 

The trustees’ cut-rate sale of land belonging 
to the Columbia Bottoms School District is some- 
thing for the people of that community to look 
into, and for the County Court, which will check 
on the district’s right %o sell the tract. Cer- 
tainly the sale of 80 acres to Thomas J. O'Meara, 
real estate dealer, for $1000, although $16,000 
had been offered by another prospect, is one of 
the weirdest transactions in real estate history. 

That the trustees were promised personal 
benefits by O’Meara as a result of their gen- 
erosity, as one of them reports, also makes the 
deal something to examine closely. It would be 
surprising if residents of the district weren’t 
pretty indignant about the way their property 
was practically given away.’ 

None of this is directly the business of St. 
Louis authorities, but they have a stake in watch- 
ing the situation in view of their impending land 
purchases in the district for construction of the 
new Columbia Bottoms airport. They are also 
doubtless keeping an eye on the maneuvers of 
Mr. O’Meara, who has previously shown signs of 
trying to extract some juicy profits from the 
airport project. 
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The Poll Tax Is a Threat to All 


The Mirror 
of 
Public Opinion 


Liberal educator terms it both a state and a national issue; South- 
ern states enacted it about 40 years ago to keep the people from 
voting; Virginia and Mississippi reductions in vote percentage to 
hi population show its evil effects; full suffrage is real national need. 


Frank P. Graham, President of the University of North Carolina, 
in Ammunition 


The repeal of the poll tax in seven Ameri- 
can states ig a national issue, It is a state 
issue, too. The men and women within 
each state who are kept from voting suf- 
fer first and most from the poll tax. When 
their elected officers know that they owe 
their election to a small proportion of the 
people, they are more likely to make laws 
for the benefit of a minority of the people. 


But it is not only a state issue.,The eight 
poll-tax states send 16 Senators and 79 
Representatives to Congress. These poll-tax 
legislators make laws for the whole coun- 
try. The Smith-Connally law, for example, 
was written by a Senator from the poll-tax 
state of Texas and by a Representative 
from the poll-tax state of Virginia. 


Adopted After Reconstruction 


Some peope think the poll tax is a hang- 
over from early days, and that it will in 
time go the way of old property require- 
ments for voting. This is a mistake. The 
poll tax was enacted into law not more than 
30 or 40 years ago in each of the states 
where it now exists. It was enacted into 
law to do just what it does—to keep the 
people from voting. Virginia and Alabama 
adopted the poll tax in 1901. Texas adopt- 
ed the poll tax in 1903, Arkansas in 1908, 
Tennessee and Mississippi adopted the poll 
tax in 1890, South Carolina in 1895. 


There had been poll taxes in Colonial 
times and in the early days of the United 
States, but they were abolished. Tennes- 
see had enjoyed full free-manhood suffrage 
from 1834 until 1890, when it restricted the 
vote. Virginia had full free-manhood suf- 
frage before the Civil War. Only Georgia, 
—which just repealed her poll tax, had had 
a poll tax continuously ffom before the Civil 
War, and even Georgia enacted a new poll- 
tax law around 1900. 


The people who supported the poll tax 
and other restrictions of the right to vote 
knew what they were doing and why they 
were doing it. In the debate in the 1901 
Constitutional Convention in Virginia, Car- 
ter Glass, with characteristic forthright- 
ness, made a speech in which he said: 

“The chief purpose of this convention is 
to amend the suffrage clause of the existing 
Constitution. It does not require much 
prescience to foretell that the alterations 
which we shall make will not apply to ‘all 
persons and classes without distinction.’ 
We were.sent here to make distinctions, 
We expect to make distinctions. We will 
make distinctions.” 


Purpose to Disfranchise 


Later in the convention, Mr. Glass made 
another speech in which he said: 


“IT declared then (referring to the begin- 
ning of the convention) that no body of 
Virginia gentlemen could frame a constitu- 
tion so obnoxious to my sense of right and 
morality that I would be willing to submit 
its fate to 146,000 ignorant Negro voters 
(applause) whose capacity for self-govern- 
ment we have been challenging for 30 years 
past.” 

The purpose of the Virginia convention 
(and it was not unlike those of the other 
states) was to disfranchise the. ‘146,000 ig- 
norant Negro voters.” And if, in the proc- 
ess, even more white voters were kept from 
voting, so much therbetter. Mr. Glass may 
have changed his mind about some of these 


matters in the years since 1901, but his re- 
marks made then reflected the overwhelm- 
ing sentiment of the convention, 


The effect of these restrictions must have 
been a great satisfaction to its sponsors. 
The poll tax and other measures immedi- 
ately cut the vote from one-fourth to one- 
half. In Virginia, the redyction wag 49 per 
cent. In the presidential election of 1900, 
some 266,000 people in Virginia voted. The 
poll tax was adopted in Virginia in 1901. 
In the presidential election of 1904, only 
136,000 people in Virginia voted. 


Voting Steadily Declines 


In Mississippi, the reduction In the vote 
was even greater. The vote was cut by 56 
per cent. In the presidential election of 
1888, there were 117,000 voters. The State 
adopted the poll tax in 1890. In the presi- 
dential election of 1892, due to the poll tax 
and other drastic measures, only 52,000 peo- 
ple voted in Mississippi. 


In South Carolina, the immediate reduc- 
tion was 28 per cent. In Alabama, the im- 
mediate reduction wag 34 per cent. In 
Texas, the immediate reduction was 45 per 
cent. 


In the four decades since the poll tax was 
enacted, the percentage of the people who 
voted in the seven poll-tax states has stead- 
ily declined. In 1942, more votes were cast 
to elect one Congressman from Illinois (the 
late Representative Schuetz) than were 
cast to elect 50 poll-tax Representatives. In 
the contest in which Schuetz was elected 
there were 357,000 votes cast. In the elec- 
tion of 50 poll-tax Representatives a total 
of 350,604 votes were vast. Not one of 
these 50 poll-tax Representatives got as 
much as the vote-of 5 per cent of the popu- 
lation of his district. Seven of them were 
elected by the vote of only 1 per cent of 
the people of their districts, 


America Needs Votes of All 


The struggle for political democracy has, 
in its historic stages, centered in the bat- 
tles for the right to vote. In our time, the 
battle is against the poll tax, which today 
tends to keep some six million white citi- 
zens and four million Negro citizens from 
taking their proper part in democracy. 


There is high promise for our freedom 
and democracy in the increasing insistence 
of Americans for full suffrage. Victories 
for freedom abroad inspire us to struggle 
for victories for democracy at home. While 
the anti-democratic armies are in retreat 
all over the earth is the time for the ad- 
vance of the forces of democracy in the 
United States, so that all men and women 
have the right to vote regardless of race, 
color, creed or economic position, The 
America of our faith and hopes needs the 
intelligent interest and votes of all for the 
organization of justice and peace in the 
world, : 


BEST BUY ANYWHERE 
From the Philadelphia Record, 

A Fifth avenue department note in New 
York displays the following sign: 

“You can’t beat these values anywhere. 
Full value, $25. Now $18.75. No size prob- 
lems. Suits everybody. Makes every age 
happy.” 

Yes, advertising war bonds, 


Jefferson in His Younger Years 
Is Subject of a Fine Biography 


‘The Young Jefferson: 1743-89," by Claude G. Bow- 
ers. (Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston.) 

This, the third of Mr. Bowers’ enthust- 
astic books about Thomas Jefferson, is in 
some ways the most interesting and per- 
haps the most important of the three. It 
shows how) Jefferson became the great 
American he was, 

To the lay reader, sometimes to the schol- 
ar also, a great man of the past seems to 
be a figure isolated from his fellows and 
towering above them, a sort of divine gift 
to the world, Consequently, any book that 
makes such a man a human being with 
common foibles, common ambitions and 
subject to the same formative pressures as 
the rest of us is a valuable aid to histori- 
cal perspective. Through such a book one 
may realize that some of our contempora- 
ries may, in future years, loom as large 
as past heroes, 
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In the first chapters of this book, we see 
Jefferson in his boyhood environment. We 
learn the kind of companions he had. We 
see him going to William and Mary Col- 
lege at Williamsburg, Va., and there for 
his first year succumbing to the usual 
temptations to idleness, We also under- 
stand some of the qualities that made him 
what he became. We learn that for his 
second year he actually lived up to his re 
solve to shuck off his habits of idleness 
and improve his mind. (One who has been 
a teacher in a university for many years 
will be particularly impressed by that qual- 
ity.) 

Jefferson had other unusual qualities, 
This is proved by the fact that while yet 
a lad of 16 at William and Mary, he was 
accepted as a stimulating companion by 
George Wythe, one of the great lawyers 
and jurists in Virginia; William Small, pro- 
fessor of mathematics at the college, and 
Francis Fauquier, the greatest and the most 
briliant Royal Governor that Virginia ever 
had, 

. * * 

In the rest of the book, Mr. Bowers traces 
Jefferson's career as a successful lawyer, 
as a young and eager patriot, as a dele- 
gate to the convention that promulgated 
the Declaration of Independence and as the 
writer of that declaration, as Governor of 
Virginia during the war years, then as 
Minister to France, He leaves him as he 
has been appointed Secretary of State by 
President Washington, 

The account is an exciting and stimulat- 
ing one, and no one can read it without 
feeling a glow of patriotic pride and pro- 
found admiration for a great and good and 
intelligent man. Mr. Bowers successfully 
combats what few efforts have been made 
by other writers to smear Jefferson’s ac- 
tions during certain periods in his life. 

ROBERT WESTON BABCOCK. 

Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 


Inadequate Guide to Postwar Jobs 
“Twenty Careers of Tomorrow,’’ By Darrell and 
Frances Huff. (Whittiesey House, New York.) 

This book is designed to assist career 
seekers in the reconversion era. It is neither 
a textbook, a directory nor a dictionary, yet 
it could be classified as either. As a text- 
book, it is of the primer variety, with ques- 
tiong and answers formulated by the au- 
thors’ imaginations. As a directory, it lacks 
provocativeness in its matter-of-fact pres- 
entation of the unusual, whether it is 
salesmanship by television or two-tempera- 
ture refrigeration. As a dictionary, it lacks 
interest, whether telling of new materials 
or discussing socialized medicine. 

Had the authors presented fewer subjects 
more elaborately treated, the result could 
have been more interesting and stimulat- 
ing. As it is, the book does not offer 
the positive directions that should be found 
on the signposts to tomorrow, 
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The Test of This Hour 


T 


perspective of history. 


Even President Roosevelt’s bit-! proved 


terest enemies, those 
cherished for him nothing but 
natred, must see what his 
means to us, coming as it does at 


the very moment when final vic-| 


tory has stirred hope of a new 
world; coming on the very eve of 
a meeting of momentous signifi- 
cance 

Let us say it now in this hour. 
Let us say that the victory is his 
victory. Out of the irresolution. 
the doubt, the uncertainty of just 
five years ago, when our familiar 
security seemed to disappear be- 
fore our eyes, he brought action 
and resolve. And out of that ac- 
tion and resolve has grown the 
mighty torrent of America’s 
strength around the globe. 


Civil War Parallel. 


The parallel with the end of 
the Civil War occurs at once. Lin- 
coln’s death came as armies of 
the North triumphed in the field. 
What followed was stark, unre- 
lieved tragedy. The plans that 
Linco!n had for a reasonable peace 
were swept aside as the jackals 
of partisanship crowded in. The 
hope of an orderly, decent adjust- 
ment between North and South 
was shattered, and we have paid 
the penalty ever since. 

Seen in the perspective of his- 
tory, Andrew Johnson of Tennes- 
see was not a wicked man nor a 
stupid man. He had many good 
qualities. But he was caught in 
the grip of inexorable forces. 

Surely we need not repeat that 
tragedy. Surely we can rise above 
partisanship in this hour of su- 
preme need. 


A Coalition Government. 


So much depends upon the mod- 
est-appearing man who early yes- 


terday evening took the oath of | 


the highest office in the land. A 
natural and unassumed modesty 
has always been one of his con- 
spicuous characteristics. The 
fearful burden that is now his will 
awe him as it should. 

In that mood he may put aside 
the ordinary considerations of 
politics. It is true that those 
considerations have dominated his 
career in public ife. Yet 


this hour no one can measure. 


loss | 


HE magnitude of the calamity that has befallen this nation at 
It will be seen only in the ee | 


' 


| Committee, 
scend them in the 
‘the whole nation. 


It would be an 


side all those who could 


peace. 

| The military command of the 
war will not change. Truman 
‘will certainly keep in office Gen. 
‘Marshall, Adm. King and Gen. 
/'Arnold, who have built our forces 
‘to commanding strength. Our 
‘enemies on both sides of the 
world can take no hope from 
'what is our own tragedy. 

| It is in the final phase—the 
winning of the peace without 
‘which a military triumph is 
empty—that we need all the brains 
and the faith and the confidence 
that we can muster. It is in this 
phase that Truman can _buttress 
an administration which has 
showed serious signs of weakness 
in recent mgnths. 


Boy From the Farm. 


There are men with experience 
and capacity who have never been 
called upon in our crisis. Presi- 


age and stature. 
The page of history is clean. In 


inclined to 
for his political 


‘will be 
Harry Truman 
past. 
dition —the self-made man, the 
boy from the farm. 

If the 61-year-old Missourian 
can rise to this test, he will earn 
the gratitude not of this country 
but of the world. The test is not 
his alone. 
| Because of the way in which for 
'so long he dominated the Ameri- 
‘can political scene, President 
Roosevelt's death leaves us with 
la sense of irreparable loss. But 
he was one American, albeit one 
of the greatest Americans who 
| ever lived. It is for all of us, all 
‘of us who are Americans, to meet 


he 'the test of this hour. 


‘EDGAR ANSEL MOWRER 


Uncle Sam vs. Argentina—Who Won? 


HE recornition of the Govern 


I fight between the American St 


Colonels. The only point still to b 


The State Department claims to | external 


have won on pointse-the Colonels 
that the department backed down. 

Let's stop a moment and deter- 
mine what the fighting was about. 
The United. States (State Depart- 


ment) accused Argentina (a) of 
aiding our enemies during a des- 
perate war; (b) of breaking its 
solemn engagements under the 
various inter-American agree- 
ments: (c) of plotting aggression 
against its neighbors; (d) of plan- 
ming‘a rebirth of Fascism from 
European seeds now given stor- 
age there: and (e) of being itself 
a Fascist Government. The deci- 
sion who won must be determined 
by the degree to which these com- 
plaints have been satisfied. 


Blow by Blow. 


1. Argentina has stopped aid- 
ing the enemy—but as matters 
now stand, that is a point of 
small importance. (A draw). 

2. By signing the Mexico City 
agreements and declaring war on 
the Axis, the Colonels bowed the 
head and re-cemented inter-Amer- 
ican solidarity. ‘A round for the 
State Department). 

3. By submitting to the Act of 
Chapultepec, Argentina formally 
accepted the right of its sister 
American republics.to crack down 
if it attacks anyone. Planning for 
aggression is not, however, neces- 
sarily out. ‘(Round drawn). 

4. The Colonels have’ gone 
through the motions of rounding 
up and putting away those Axis 
agents who were seeking to make 
of Argentina one of the seedbeds 
of the Fascism of the future. Only 


ment of Argentina by the United 


States and 19 other American Republics brings to an end the long 


ate Department and the Argentine 
e determined is, who won? 


affairs of any Latin 
| American country. If the Argen- 
| tines want Fascism, they had 
‘every right to it. Moreover, if 
‘the United States started crack- 
ing down on all 
cratic governments in the West- 
‘ern Hemisphere, it would have 
'tackled more than it could han- 
‘dle. For in most of Latin America 
‘the seeds of democracy are still 
_too few and too weak. Better wait 
until through prosperity, economic 
development and sanitation, etc., 
the Latin Americans reach the 
stage where democracy is possible. 


Counter-Arguments. 


Many of the deepest United 
States students of Latin Ameri- 
can affairs are not satisfied by 
this line of reasoning. They coun- 
ter: 

Since the coming World Secur- 
‘ity Council is going to have a 
right of intervention in any coun- 
try whenever peace seems to be 
endangered, the same right must 
be granted in the Pan-American 
region. 

Democracy is so weak in Latin 
America because the dominant 
political and economic power of 
the hemisphere has consistently 
\strengthened despotism by yield- 
ing to commercial and clerical in- 
terests that care nothing about 
democracy. 

Prosperity, industry, sanitation, 
‘education may be the pre-requi- 
sites of democracy, but they by no 
means guarantee democracy. Nazi 
|Germany had all of them in 
abundance. The way to be demo- 
cratic is to start being democrat- 
\ice—here and now. 


their sincerity can be questioned. | 


‘On balance, this round goes to 
the Department.) 

>. Argentina remains a Fascist 
Government. (The State Depart- 
ment backed down completely. 
One round for Argentina.) 


Why the Few Cheers? 


Adding up the points, it looks as 
though the department had beaten 
the Colonels by two points to one. 

Why are there so few cheers 
among liberal Americans? 

The answer is, they feel that the 
department has been = satisfied 
by formal rather than substantial 
changes; they did not want to 
win on points—they wanted a 
knockout. They believe that the 
fight should have been made on 
another and_ different issue, 
namely, the restoration of popular 
government in Argentina (and 
eventually all over Latin Amer- 
ica). 

To this, the department — if I 
understand it, which is not always 
easy—has a couple of plausible 
answers: ‘ 

By the Good Neighbor policy, 
the United States pledged itself 
not to interfere in the internal or 
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Immediate Results. 


the contemporary 
despotism is complex: casual 
“Central American” despotism 
based on systematic organization 
of political doctrine; totalitarian 
Fascism based upon a watertight 
political philosophy, military or- 
ganization and aggressive aims, 
‘The former afflicts only its im- 

mediate victims, the latter is a 
world danger. It is the duty of 
the United Nations to root out 
totalitarian Fascism—as Cordell 
Hull proclaimed. 

Meanwhile the immediate re- 
sults of United States recognition 
of the present Government of Ar- 
gentina have been to dismay Latin 
American democrats and to 
‘strengthen Fascist groups like the 
Mexican Sinarquists, who feel that 
Uncle Sam, having backed down 
(on the basic, philosophical issue, 
‘can be counted on to back down 
again next time. 

P. S.: In spite of this, do not 
expect Argentina to show up in 
San Francisco. Even our State 
Department realizes that the proc- 
less of moral rehabilitation can- 
not properly go that fast. 


Moreover, 


T.LOUISAN ON NIGHT 
PATROL, WINS. MEDAL 


Lt. Louis A DeFillipo Helps 
Kill Seven Germans— 


in the Senate, as chair- | Other Decorations. 
who have|man of the Defense Investigating | 
that he could tran-| 
interests of | 


| Second Lt. Louis A. DeFillipo, 
member of the Eighth Infantry 
Division 


soldiers and two officers. He 


later engaged in a hand-to-hand 
\struggle with the remaining Nazi, | 


and set the house on fire with 
| rockets, 
patrol to his own lines. 


'McPherson avenue, 


| former Liberator pilot stationed in 
turned to this country after com- 
pleting 35 missions, has received 
the Distinguished Flying Cross 
and the Air Medal with five Oak 
Leaf Clusters. He is the son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward L. Bakewell, 
4540 Lindell boulevard. 

Lt. Tilmon B. Cantrell, 22, Lib- 
erator pilot, has been decorated 
with the Distinguished Flying 
Cross and the Air Medal with five 
Oak Leaf Clusters. Formerly sta- 
_tioned in England, he is now home 
|0n leave visiting his parents, Mr. 


Si-|and Mrs. James M. Cantrell, 3528 
dent Truman has an opportunity | Marshall road, Overland. 

to show the world that he means 
to meet his test as a man of cour-| 


Maj. James M. Ingham, 28, as- 
sistant Operations and Training 


| Officer at Tenth Air Force Heada- 
quarters in Burma, has been pro- 
this solemn hour, few Americans | 
stigmatize | 


moted to his present rank and has 
received the J9'stinguished Flying 


Cross and Air Medal with three 
He is in the American tra-|Oak Leaf Clusters, a Tenth Air 
'Force dispatch announced. He is 
|the son of Mrs. J. C. Ingham, 511 


Sentral avenue, University City. 
Capt. Walter H. Wendell Jr., 27, 
liaison officer with the Fourth 
Armored Division in Germany, has 
received the Bronze Star for he- 
roic action in combat, a4 dispatch 
from the European thedter of op- 
erations reported yesterday. His 
wife, Mrs. Theresa B. Wendell, 
lives at 5751 Lindell boulevard. 
Sgt. Edwin E. Willard, 23, at- 
tached to the Ninetieth Infantry 
Division in Germany, has been 
decorated with the Bronze Star 
for meritorious service, his par- 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. Fern E. Wil- 
lard, formerly of 3675 Wilmington 
avenue, have learned. They now 
live in Lebanon, Mo. 
Sgt. Fred C. Schmidt, member of 
the Eighth Armored Division in 
Germany, has been decorated with 
the Bronze Star for. meritorious 
achievement against the enemy in 
Holland. was cited for remov- 
nig mines that impeded the Allied 
advance along an important road. 


the non-demo- | 


DONNELLY TO RENAME HENSON 
TO PUBLIC SERVICE BOARD 


Special to the Post-Dissatch. 
JEFFERSON CITY, April 13.— 
Gov. Phil M. Donnelly said today 
he would reappoint former Circuit 
Judge Charles L. Henson (Dem.) 


of Springfield as a member of the 
Missouri 


present term Sunday. He said 
Henson had done good work on 
the commission. 

This will complete Donnelly’s re- 
organization of the commission. 
Several days ago he appointed 
Morris E. Osburn (Dem.) of Shel- 
byville and E. L. McClintock 
(Dem.) of Cape Girardeau to the 
‘commission and designated Os- 
|burn as chairman. This changed 
|the political control of the five- 


Public Service Commis-| member commission from Repub- 


sion, after expiration of Henson's! lican to Democratic. 


His wife, Mrs. F. E. Schmidt, lives 


|at 5223 Alabama avenue. 
| Cpl. George Hannawalt Jr., 21, 


member of an armored division, 
has been decorated with the Bronze 
| Star Medal! for heroic achievement 
jin Germany. His parents live at 
(9460 Baltimore avenue, Overland. 

Cpl. William A. Holt, member of 
a tank battalion serving in Ger- 
many, has been awarded the Bronze 
Star for meritorious achievement 
in action. He is the son of Mrs. 
Marie McGrath, 2338 Montgomery 
street. 

Pfc. Fred Hyman, infantryman, 
attached to Lt. Gen, George Pat- 
ton’s Third Army, has received the 
Bronze Star Medal for his heroic 
action in giving first aid to a seri- 
ously wounced comrade and suc- 
cessfully evacuating another while 
under heavy enemy fire. He is the 
husband of Mrs. Bernice Hyman, 
Route 1, Valley Park. 

Tech, Sgt. Raymond H. Bloom, 
20, engineer-gunner on a Flying 
Fortress based in England, has 
been awarded the third Oak Leaf 
Cluster to the Air Medal. His 
mother, Mrs. Rose M. Bloom, for- 


ears eee 


MES GREEN FIELD'S 


in Germany, has been|3 
enormously | awarded the Silver Star for gal- 
heartening act if at thig moment |lantry in action, the War Depart- 
the new President should form|ment announced today. Engaged | 
something like a coalition govern-|in a night patrol into enemy lines, 
ment, bringing in from the out-| Lt. DeFillipo and three enljsted 
lend |men broke into a house occupied 
strength to the winning of the|by Germans, killing five German | 


and returned with the] 
| His wife, | 
Mrs, Jane DeFillipo, lives at 3975 | 


Lt, Peter Bakewell, 23 years old, |*# 


the European theater, who has re- | 


Decorated 


BBY SAN CARLO TROUPE 
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merly lived at 4853 St. Louis ave- 
nue, 

Set. Carl E. Zimmer, 22, radio- 
man-gunner on a Mitchell bomb- 
e,) of the Fifth Air Force in the 
Philippines, has received the Air 
Madal and two Oak Leaf Clusters. 
He is the husbnd of Mrs. Helyn 
Zimmer, 210 Pardella avenue, Le- 
may, and the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur Zimmer, 5219 Hilda ave- 
nue, Gardenville. 

Sgt. Russell W. Barnes, 27, ra- 
dioman-gunner on a Flying Fort- 
ress based in England, has re- 
ceived the Air Medal with an Oak 
Leaf Cluster, his wife, Mrs. Mil- 
dred Barnes, 5322 Patton avenue, 
has learned. His parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. C, D. Barnes, live in Polo, 
Tl. 

Capt. George W. Wilson Jr., re- 
cently-appointed commanding of- 
ficer of a liason aircraft squadron 
in the Philippines, has been 
awarded the Air Medal, a dis- 
patch from the Thirteenth Aijir 
Force has reported. His wife, 
Mrs. Gloria Wilson, lives at 18 
North Trplor avenue. 

Lt. Jo*#: W. Lewis, 26, pilot of 
a transport plane based in India, 
who completed 50 missions over 
the “Hump,” has been decorated 
with the Air Medal for the feat, 
his wife, Mrs. Jeanne Dusard 
Lewis, Sappington, has been in- 
formed. His parents are Mr. and 
Mrs. Gordon T, Lewis, 428 Marion 
avenue, Webster Groves. 

Sgt. Bernard A, Lehmann, 
Army Air Force gunner in 
European area, has received the 
Air Medal, his parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. L. Lehmcann, 4116A Nebras- 
ka avenue, have been informed. 

Cpl. Leon W. Zak, 19, radioman 
and gunner on a Liberator bomber 
based in Italy, has received the 
Air Medal. His mother, Mrs. Jo- 
sephine Zak, lives at 1934 Warren 
street. 

Marine Sgt. Glenwood M. Par- 
ker, 22, who was wounded in ac- 
tion for the second time on Sai- 
pan last November, has _ been 
awarded the Gold Star to the 
Purple Heart. He is the son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Marshall Parker, 
2224 Blendon place. 

Pvt. Julius J. Breier Jr., 20, an 
infantryman, has received. the 
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‘AIDA’ FIRS! OF OPERAS 


Give 
Most Effective Individual 
Performances. 


By THOMAS B. SHERMAN 

The San Carlo Opera Company 
a series of six perform- 
ances last night in Kiel Audito- 
rium with Verdi’s “Aida.” The 
production was scaled to the usual 
modest proportions of this organ- 
ization but made up for its lack 
of sumptueusness with a reliabil- 
ity of execution achieved by long 
experience. 

In general the most effective 
individual performances of the 
evening were given by the second- 
ary principals. Margery Mayer, 
a young singer with a preposses- 
sing appearance, and a rich and 
well projected contralto voice, 
brought an affecting vitality to 
the role of Amneris. Mostyn 
Thomas, as Amonasro, ent in 
for an old style operatic empha- 
sis in both his vocal interpreta- 
tion and his acting but he at least 
made himself perfectly clear. On 
the whole his ‘varticular§ signifi- 
cance in the development of the 
plot was helned rather than hurt 
by his grandiose style. The voice, 
moreover, had an aggressive and 
not unpleasant sonority. 


William Wilderman, as the King | 
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HE engagement of Miss Grace 

Dee and’ Edward B. Seaton 

was announced at a supper 
given Wednesday by the bride- 
elect at the home of her mother, 
Mrs. James E. Dee, 36 Crestwood 
drive, Clayton. The party was a 
shower in honor of Miss Margaret 
Gay Powell, whose wedding to Lt. 
Robert Neal Losse, U.S.M.C., will 
take place Tuesday. Miss Dee is 
to be Miss Powell’s maid of honor. 

Guests learned of the engage- 
ment when individual iced cakes, 
inscribed with the names “Grace 
and Ed,” were served as dessert. 

Miss Dee, whose father died 
several years ago, has one brother, 
Lt. (jg) Charles Dee, now serving 
in the Admiralty Islands as a 
Naval Reserve Ordnance officer. 
He hopes to obtain leave for the 
wedding, which is_ tentatively 
planned for early August. The 
prospective bride is a graduate of 
John Burroughs School and 
Washington University School of 
Occupational Therapy. Until re- 
cently she was engaged in occu- 
pational therapy work at Mayo 
General Hosnpitai, Galesburg, IIL, 
as a civil service employe. 

Mr. Seaton, son of Max Y. Sea- 
ton of Greenwich, Cenn., and the 
late Mrs. Seaton, attended Stan- 
ford University, Palo Alto, Cal., 
and was graduated from Case 
School of Applied Science, Cleve- 
land, O., as a chemist. 

* * * 
Pelham H, Turner, 


Mrs. 4406 


of Egypt, made good ue of his! wcPherson avenue, left yesterday 
impressive basso, as did Harold | for Washington, D. C., for a visit 


Kravitt in the role of 


Ramfis.| with her brother-in-law and _ sis- 


Elda Ercole played the part of/ter, Dr. and Mrs. Willard D. Row- 


Aida and Tandy MacKenzie was 
Radames. 
evenly. 


The augmented orchestra 


progressively demonstrative as the 
evening wore on. “Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana” and “Pagliacci” will be 
presented this evening. 


FUNERAL FOR DAVID LANGAH, 
LAWYER, WHO DIED AT 80 


Funeral services for David Lan- 
gah, attorney who died of cancer 
yesterday at Jewish Hospital, were 
held today at Berger undertaking 
establishment, 4715 McPherson 
avenue. Burial was in the Jewish 
Cemetery, Hanley road, University 
City. 

Mr. Langah, 80 years old, came 
to this country as an immigrant. 
His own difficulties in becoming 
a citizen led him to help many im- 
migrants to learn English and be- 
come adapted to the United States: 
He practiced law among the low- 
income groups and maintained his 
residence at the rear of his office, 
1318A Franklin avenue. 

Surviving are his wife, Mrs. 
Jenny Langah, and two daughters, 
Mrs. Harvey H. Zinberg of Sa- 
vannah, Ga. and Miss Sadie Lan- 
gah of San Antonio, Tex. 


Purple Heart for wounds suffered 


| land. After her visit in Washing- 


Both sang rather saat 


ton, Mrs. Turner will go to New 
York for a short stay at the Bar- 


was; clay Hotel. 
conducted by Nicolas Rescigno. | 
A moderate sized audience became | 


. 


Visitors From Boston. 
T. AND MRS. WILLIAM 5S. 
| armour, whose home is in 
Boston, Mass., are spending a 
few days with Mrs. Armour’'s 
aunt, Mrs. John W. Harrison, 625 
South Skinker boulevard. Mrs. 
Armour was Miss Louise Cason 
of St. Louis. Lt. Armour has re- 
cently returned from more than 
18 months of duty in the South 
Pacific with the Naval Reserve 
Medical- Corps. Mrs. Harrison 
was hostess Wednesday afternoon 
at a cocktail party in honor of 
her guests, who will be _ enter- 
tained at several other informal 
parties during their stay. 
a . 
Mrs. Franklin McKee Gates and 
her two young #9ns, who have 
been visiting her mother, Mrs. 
Kenneth G. Carpenter, 4392 Mary- 
land avenue, have left for their 
home in New York. Mrs. Gates, 
the former Miss Carol Carpenter, 
is living in New “ork while her 
husband, a lieutenant, junior 
grade, is on active duty with the 
Naval Reserve, 


* * 
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Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Moreno, 
Park, have with 
Moreno’s sister, Mrs. 


'them Mrs. 


in action in Belgium Jan. 10. His’ George C. Pascall’ who arrived 
parents live at 3518 Hebert street. yesterday from her home in Port- 
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land, Conn., for a two-weeks’ visit. 
Mrs. Pascall will accompany Mr. 
and Mrs. Moreno to Hannibal, 
Mo., her former home, to spend 
several days. She will be hon- 
ored at informal gatherings on her 


visit here. 
* . os 


Garden Wedding Plans. 

NE of the first garden wed- 
() cine: planned for June is that 

of Miss Ellen Cabot Stocker 
and Pvt. William De Loss Love IV, 
which is scheduled for June 21 at 
the home of the bride’s parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Charles 
Stocker, Rott road, Kirkwood. 
Guests who will attend the late 
evening ceremony, probably at 
7:30 o’clock, will remain for an in- 
formal reception. 

Miss Mary Cooper will serve as 
maid of honor and tentatively as, 
bridemaids, Miss Nancy Mason 
Love, sister of the prospective 
bridegroom, and ,Miss Laura 
Browning of Maysville, Ky., a for- 
mer classmate of Miss Stocker at 
Sarah Lawrence College, Bronx- 
ville, N. Y. 

Mr. Love, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
William De Loss Love, 650 East 
Monroe avenue, Kirkwood, will an- 
nounce his attendants at a later 
date. He is a medical student at 
Washington. University. 

” + * 


Mrs. Charles William Flint Jr. 
is in Poughkeepsie, N. Y., where 
she will attend commencement ex- 
ercises next Wednesday at Vassar 
College. Mrs. Fiint, the former 
Miss Joan Farrell, was a member 
of the class of 1945 and would 
have been graduated in this group 
if she had continued her studies 
at Vassar. She is visiting several 
classmates at the college, and im- 
mediately after the graduation 
will spend several days in New 
York with her former roommate, 
Miss Betsy Griggs of St. Paul, 
Minn. Mrs. Flint is making her 
home with her sister, Mrs. Lau- 
rence Joseph Horan Jr. (Patricia 
Farrell), at 5604 Kingsbury court, 
while Lt. Flint is overseas with 
the Army Artillery. 

+ * 8 

Miss Ara Postlethwaite, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. Preston B. 
Postlethwaite, 4 Edgewood road, 
Clayton, expects to depart in 
about two weeks for New York 
on a late spring trip. From New 
York she will go to Lancaster, 
Pa., to visit Miss Libby Schroeder, 
her former roommate at Miss 
Porter's School, Farmington, 
Conn. Miss’ Postlethwaite _ re- 
turned last week from Little 
Rock, Ark., where she visited her 
cousin, Mrs. Samuel Adams, and 
the latter’s daughter, Miss Sibyl 
Adams, for 10 days, 


7 * + 
Mr. and Mrs. August Carl Hil- 


ee 


SOCIAL ACTIVITIES 


where they will spend several 
days with their son, Lt. John 
Grant Hilmer, who will join them 
from Edgewood Arsenal, Md. Mr. 
and Mrs. Hilmer will then go to 
Boston to spend a week before re-e 
turning to New York for another 
visit with their son the following 
week end. The Hilmers’ daughter, 
Ens. Louise Grant Hilmer, 
WAVES, is a pilot instructor at the 
Naval Air Station, Clinton, Ok. 
* . o 

Mrs. George Stantey Hannaway 
returned Monday from Washing-~ 
ton, D. C., where she spent three 
weeks as the guest of her father, 
John W. Livingston, and Mrs. 
Livingston. While in the East, 
Mrs, Hannaway, the former Migs 
Anne Livingston, visited her broth- 
er and sister-in-law, Ens. and Mrs. 
Neil Stuart Livingston, and their 
young son, Neil Stuart III, at 
Newport News, Va., where Ens. 
Livingston is on duty with the 
Naval Reserve. Mrs. Hannaway 
is living with her mother, Mrs. 
Margaret Melvin Livingston, at 
the Greystone Apartments, for the 
duration of the war, 

+ * * 

Lt. Philip Devlin Davis, VU. 8&8. 
N. R., who has heen stationed at 
Pearl Harbor for the past three 
years, is visiting his mother, Mrs. 
Frederick E. Niedringhaus and 
Mr. Niedringhaus *of the Forest 
Park Hotel. Later in the month, 
Mrs. Niedringhaus and her son 
will go to Waco, Tex., for a visit 
with relatives. Afterward Lt. Da- 
vis will report for duty at New 
Orleans. 


MAYOR BACKS CANCER DRIVE 


Public support of the campaign 
to combat cancer was urged by 
Mayor Aloys P. Kaufmann yes- 
terday in a proclamation desig- 
nating the 30-day period beginning 


Sunday as the period for local par- 
ticipation in a national drive to 
raise five million dollars. 

Former Gov. Lloyd C. Stark, 
State chairman; Millard W. Smith, 
State campaign director; Chapin 
Newhard, campaign chairman for 
St. Louis and St. Louis County, 
and Dr. Louis H. Jorstad, mem- 
ber of the national board of trus- 
tees of the American Cancer So- 
ciety, visited the Mayor yesterday 
to discuss the forthcoming drive. 


ee ene en eee — 


APRIL CAN PICKUP 250 TONS 


The April tin can collection to- 
taled 250 tons, 120 tons being 
picked up yesterday in North St, 
Louis, while 130 were collected the 
day before in South St. Louisa, 
Director of Streets and Sewers 
Arthur C, Meyers announced to- 


mer, 7324 Maryland avenue, de- 
parted yesterday for New York 


day. The last collection, in Feb- 
ruary, netted 275 tons. 
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FRIEND WHO PUT 
RIFLES IN BRITISH 
HANDS’ MOURNED "sce 


‘formed of President Roosevelt’s 
death, I would like to say that 


Arrive at 


Continued From Page One. 


deepest sympathy. 


Kung joins me in sending our 


London’s 
Say 


—Other Comment. 


LONDON, April 13 (AP).—Brit-| 
ish press comment on the death with you tonight. 


@f President Roosevelt: 

Evening News: ‘He 
friend who put rifles 
hands; who let the 
hoist the white ensign on 
ican destroyers.” 

Evening Star: 
himself out 
©eountry and of all 
striving for liberty.” 

Daily Herald—“We have lost a 
loyal friend, dauntless comrade in 


Was 


in oul 


Newspapers. 


the. 
- officers and men of the 
Royal Navy | fleet 

Amer- | armed 


measured by any and every stan- 
\dard of greatness in all parts of 


England Owes the world, President Roosevelt 
Roosevelt Great Debt 


‘stands supreme. 


| Harry Hopkins (Perhaps Presi- 
| dent Roosevelt's Closest Friend)— 
I am so terribly sorry. The peo- 
ple all over this country, and in- 
deed, the entire world, will mourn 
He was so gal- 


‘lant and brave. 

Adm, Chester W. Nimitz—The 

Pacific 
and the members of all 
services in the Pacific 

'Ocean areas join me in deepest 


“He had worn!sympathy to you in the lament- 
in the service of his;able loss of President Roosevelt. 
the peoples| We in the Navy have lost an out- 


\standing commander-in-chief and 
the American people a_e great 
leader. In your hour of sorrow. 


arms and steadfast champion of |I know that your husband's great 
those causes which called the Brit-|and historic achievements during 
ish people to war.... He has died, | his full life will give you comfort. 
alas, too soon to give mankind the; Dr. Wellington Koo—I am 


benefit of his wisdom in the diffi- | Shocked to learn of the sudden 


cult task of peacemaking which is 
about to begin.” 

Daily Telegraph—‘“He'll be re- 
membered with Abraham Lincoln 
as a leader who set and kept his 
country on the path of true great- 
ness with humanity, steadiness of 
purpose, grandeur and vision un- 
Surpassed in the records of man- 
kind. ... This country in partic- 
ular owes him a debt which can 
never be repaid for his under- 
Standing, help and confidence in 
the darkest hours.” 

Daily Express—“He gave his 
life for his country and for the 
world as freely and willingly as 
the finest young American who 
gz0Oes into battle risking all this 
day. Such was his prestige, such 
was his 
luster attached to his name that 


his passing will dim the glory of | 
He was loved in Eng- | 
jand as much as our own great | 


this hour. 


warrior Churchill.” 

News - Chronicle — Franklin 
Foosevelt was twentieth century 
democracy’s man of destiny. He 
became its champion by virtue 
first of the New Deal and then 
of the unflinching moral stand he 
took against tyranny and aggres- 
sion, and the outspoken courage 
with which he denounced dicta- 
tors years before the war itself 
began. While many statesmen 
much closer to the heart of danger 
still] slumbered, it appeared Roose- 
velt’s was the voice speaking for 
the conscience of humanity. ... ” 

Daily Mail—“This aristocrat in 
democracy, this internationalist in 
a land half isolationist, this in- 
valid in a world at strife yet found 
strength to check, to harness, to 
govern and finally to turn the 
forces that threatened America 
With catastrophe and destruction 
into forces that created a healthier 
and saner people. Bitter, ironi- 


cally, the author of American vic- 


tory lies dead. 

Yorkshire Post—“The thought 
that we had a_e stout-hearted 
friend in the President of the 
United States sustained us in our 
struggle against a menacing 
tyranny. We were justified in 


our faith. Franklin Delano Roose- | 


velt was an Abraham Lincoln for 
courage and leadership.” 

The British Press Association 
said: 

“In London, there has always 
been a most profound admifa- 
tion for his leadership of the 
American nation during the war 
years. It was he who, during 
Britain’s darkest days when she 
stood alone, did so much to bring 
her aid and assistance from the 
great state which was to become 
the ‘arsenal of democracy’ after 
Pearl Harbor brought her actively 
into the struggle.” 


M’Daniel’s A and C Books Stolen. 

Lawrence McDaniel, Circuit 
Court parole officer, reported to 
police that thieves who entered 
his office on the third floor of 
Municipal Courts Building, Four- 
teenth and Market streets, during 
the lunch hour vesterday stole his 
A and C gasoline ration books. 
The books were in a pocket of a 
coat in the office. 


Om ee 


influence, such was the 


demise of President Roosevelt. 
| He sfood for the highest ideals 
and hopes of the liberty loving 
| peoples everywhere. His hatred 
(of aggression and his love of 
peace, justice and fair dedling be- 
itween nations made him an out- 
standing leader in our present 
‘common struggle. He was a great 
friend of China and his friend- 
ship has always been treasured 
'by the whole Chinese people. His 
\death is an irreparable loss not 
only to the United States but to 
‘China and the world as well. In 
‘this hour of your bereavement I 
beg to send you my heartfelt con- 
dolences.” e 

Gov. Warren of California—All 
Californians mourn the death of 
our President. May you find con- 
‘solation in the knowledge that 
your sorrow is shared by millions 
in America and all over the world. 
We grieve over the loss of our 
leader when there is greatest need 
of his experience in writing a 
charter for world freedom worthy 
of the sacrifices of our men in 
arms. I speak for the people of 
California and for Mrs. Warren 
and me personally in extending 
deepest sympathy to all of the 
President’s family. 


Public men throughout the na- 
tion commented on the work of 
President Roosevelt and the trag- 
edy of his death. Among those 
|who spoke were: 
| Gen. George C. Marshall, Army 
Chief of Staff—We have lost a 
great leader, His farseeing wis- 
dom.in military counsel has been 
a constant source of courage to 
all of us who have worked side by 
side with him from.the dark days 
of the war’s beginning. No trib- 
ute from the Army could be so 
eloquent as the hourly record of 
ithe victories of the past few 
weeks, 


| 
; 


} 


James M. Cox, Democratic nom- 
‘ince for President in 1920—The 
saddest thing of all is that death 
‘had to deny to the President the 
‘hour of what would have been his 
two greatest triumphs—victory to 
our arms and lasting peace for 
the peoples of the earth. He was 
‘so much a part of both and car- 
‘ried them so near to completion 
‘that history will ascribe them 


largely to his genius and human- 
ity. 
| "Former President Hoover—The 
‘nation sorrows at the passing of 
‘its President. Whatever differ- 
‘ences there may have been, they 
lend in the regret of death, It is 
fortunate that in this great crisis 


‘of war our armies and navies are 
under such magnificent leadership 
‘that we shall not hesitate. The 
‘new President will have the back 
‘ing of the country. While we 
mourn Mr. Roosevelt’s death we 
shall march forward. 

Former Secretary of State Hull 
—No greater tragedy could have 
befallen our country and_ the 
world at this time. His inspiring 
‘vision, his high statesmanship and 
‘his superb leadership were factors 
without which the United Nations 
‘could not have come to the pres- 
ent phase of the war with victory 


| just in sight. 
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“ Viee Adm. Richmond Kelly 
Turner, commander of amphibious 
forces in the Pacific—The Presi- 
dent’s death is a great loss to the 
country and especially it is a loss 
ito the war effort, of which he was 
‘the firm and unquestioned leader. 
/Undoubtedly the fact that Presi- 
‘dent Roosevelt personally spent 
‘himself so freely in this struggle 
was the underlying cause of his 
ideath. Thus he is a battle casual- 
‘ty in exactly the same sense as 
‘those who give their lives in bat- 
itle out here. 
Lt. Gen. Simon Bolivar Buckner 
Jr., commander of the Tenth 
‘Army of Okinawa—We deeply 
|! mourn the loss of our commander 
in chief who, like a good soldier, 
idid his duty to the last and in- 
_spired us all to do ours. A nation 
‘at war must face many tragedies, 
but in our present grief let us 
renew our efforts to carry on to- 
ward the victory so brilliantly 
‘planned and gloriously initiated 
‘by our departed leader. 
| Philip Murray, President of CIO; 
The nation and the world have 
lost a great leader and a great sol- 
dier and labor its noblest friend. 
Earl Browder, on behalf of the 
National Committee of the Com- 
-munist Political Association: His 
|! body was broken by the super- 
human burden he carried, but his 
spirit never faltered. His vision 
never faded—and these he has left 
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to his country as an imperishable 
legacy. 

Norman Thomas, Socialist Presi- 
dential Candidate in Five Elec- 
‘tions: I heard the news of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s sudden death with 
sorrow and a sense of shock that 
/most of the world will share. It is 
too early to appraise his many 
‘achievements in domestic policy 
and in the world relation of the 
United States. 

Secretary of the Treasury Mor- 
genthau: It has been my unique 
privilege to have served him for 
two years in Albany and for 12 
/years here in Washington, and I 
‘know what a really great man he 


Many Wires of Sympathy 


White House 


person, is responsible ... for the 
successful conduct of this terrible 
war against the aggressor nations. 

Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of the 
Interior: We have been fortunate, 
during the world crisis, to have 
given to civilization and the world 
the greatest leader in the history 
of our country. ... President Tru- 
man will take up where President 
Roosevelt let off. 

Secretary of Commerce Wallace: 
America and the world must and 
will carry on. We bow in prayer 
for that gallant world citizen who 
so unerringly acted to save democ- 
racy. Behind and with President 
Truman we shall go forward into 
victory: and peace. 

Secretary of State Stettinius: A 
great leader has passed on into 
history at an hour when he was 
sorely needed. ... Like Abraham 
Lincoln, Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt has truly given his life that 
America might live and freedom 
be upheld, 


Robert E. Hannegan, Chairman 
of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee. As surely as any soldier in 
the field, he gave his life unself- 
ishly for his country. . The 
principles for which he stood and 
fought will never die. They will go 
marching on triumphantly... un- 
der the knowing and able leader- 
ship of President Harry 8S. Truman. 

Soviet Ambassador Gromyko: 
One of the greatest statesmen the 
world has ever known. The Soviet 
people shares this great national 
grief which has befallen’ the 
friendly American people. Mr. 
Roosevelt could distinguish true 
friends as well as real enemies. 
He knew the value of unity of 
great allied powers and its impor- 
tance for victory. 


Representative Martin, House 
Republican Leader—His dynamic 
force and ability will be missed in 
this tragic hour. President Tru- 
man has the confidence of all 
who know him and have served 
with him in Congress. A united 
country will be back of him in 
his efforts to win the war and 
build a better America. 

British Ambassador Halifax — 
The British people will have 
learned with deep emotion this 
grievous news. With the Amer- 
ican nation they will mourn the 
passing of one who has guided the 
Allied forces so far and so well on 
the road to victory. 


Senator Wheeler (Dem.), Mon- 

tana—I sincerely regret his pass- 
ing. I think Truman will make 
a very good president. 
Senator La Follette (Prog.), Wis- 
consin—We are too close to the 
events of the past decade to pass 
any definite judgment on his place 
in history, but no one can ques- 
tion that his life and policies have 
had a profound and lasting effect 
on this nation and the world. 

John W. Davis, Democratic 
Presidential Candidate in 1924: 
Every American must deeply re- 
great the sudden death of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. All other feel- 
ings aside it comes at a most in- 
opportune time in the course of 
national affairs. While I dis- 
agreed with him in many domes- 
tic matters, I heartily approved 
and greatly admired the wisdom, 
courage and vigor of his foreign 
policy. 

Herbert Brownell Jr., Republi- 
can National Chairman: His loss 
will be severely felt in the vitally 
important events of the coming 
months, and the entire country 
will rise in support of President 
Truman in bringing the war to 
a just and lasting peace. 

Senator Barkley, Majority Lead- 
er: It is one of the worst trage- 
dies that ever happened to the 
nation or the world, but we must 
tighten our belt and go worward 
to the goal which he set for us. 
Senator Connally, Chairman 
Foreign Affairs Committee: Peo- 
ple of the world who dreamed of 
a successful termination of war 
and erection of machinery for 
permanent peace and_ security 
will shed tears at his untimely 
death. 

Senator Vandenberg of Mich- 
igan: President Roosevelt leaves 
an imperishable imprint on the 
history of America and the world. 
Those who disagree with him 
have always recognized his amaz- 
ing genius in behalf of his always 
virorous ideals. 

John W. Bricker, Republican 
Vice Presidential Candidate in 
1944: The whole world is shocked 
and we are all distressed at the 
death of the President. Knowing 
him for many, many years, even 
before he was President of the 
United States, and throughout 
all those years, even in political 
differences, there has been a per- 
sonal friendship between us which 
I have cherished. It is our earnest 
hope and prayer that the war will 
be carried on as it will be to the 
earliest possible complete victory. 
James F. Byrnes, Former Direc- 
tor of War Mobilization—lIt is a 
world tragedy. At the moment 
My personal regret is such that I 
would not trust myself to make a 
statement. I am so distressed. 

Senator Saltonstall of Massa- 
chusetts—He died as a true sol- 
dier, fighting in his country’s 
cause. His administration will go 
down as one of the most momen- 
tous in the life of our country. 

Senator Donnell of Missouri — 
Upon his shoulders have rested re- 
sponsibilities of unexampled 
weight. He has left an indelible 
impress on history. 

House Leader McCormack — 
President Roosevelt was one of 
the great men of all time... . He 
will go down in history as the 
savior of democracy, 

Senator Taft of Ohio — The 
death of Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt removes the greatest figure 
of our time at the very climax of 
his career, and shocks a world to 
which his words and actions were 
more important than those of 
any other man. 

Speaker Rayburn—The world 
has lost one of the great leaders 
of all time, President Roosevelt’s 
passing will shock and sadden 
good people everywhere. 

Senator Lucas of Illinois: The 
death of President Roosevelt, my 
close and long-time personal 
friend, came as a great shock. to 
me. His untimely death is not 


only a great and irreplaceable loss | 


to the nation, but the world also 


A 


was. ... He, more than any oned 


loses its foremost diplomat in 


| 
these hours of strife and struggle. 


Wherever people love liberty they 
mourn his 108s . Y pledge all 
my strength and ability 


through these difficult times. 
Gov. Green of Illinois — Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s death is a tre- 
mendous shock, especially at this 
crucial period when victory is so 
front. He gave his life for 
died at Iwo Jima. His passing is 
a calamity of international por- 


to aid) 
President Truman in carrying on. 


near at hand on the European | 
his 
country as surely as did those who | 


Son of Halifax Visits Patients 
At Barracks Veterans’ Hospital 


Briton Who Lost Both 
Legs in War Is _ Im- 


pressed With American 
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SHOE FACTORY SUSPENDS WORK 


the Valley Shoe Co., 2868 South | 
Thirteenth | 
day as the 
strike of 200 employes. 
suspended operations late yester-| 
day until] further notice and sent | 
home another 250 employes. 


es 


refused he 


added. 


FOLLOWING WILDCAT STRIKE), The company has requested in- 


i'tercession of a Federal conciliator. 
—B. F. GOODRICH— 


ONE-DAY 
RECAPPING 


PIONEERS IN SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
Goodrich Material 


to join the union, 


Production of women’s shoes at | 


street, was halted to- 
result of a wildcat 
The firm 


tent, and the people of our nation | Men’s Cheerfulness. 


as well as the free people through- | 
out the world bow their heads in | 
grief, | 

Cmdr. Harold R. Stassen, Dele- 
gate to the World Security Confer- 
ence—Franklin D. Roosevelt was 
a great president and the passing 
of the years will add to recogni- 
tion of his greatness. It is particu- 
larly tragic that he has departed 
at the very time so much that he 
has labored so hard to achieve 
was nearing the summit of ac- 
complishment. serving as a Lieutenant with a 

iAnwood I, Noyes, president of | British motorized infantry unit in 
the American Newspaper Publish-| North Africa, is engaged in a tour 
ers’ As8ociation: The press of|0f Army hospitals in this country, 
the country joins with the nation| talking to the patients and ex- 
and the world in sorrowing in| Plaining how he has been able to 
the death of Franklin D. Roose-| overcome his handicap and live a 
velt and pledges anew its always| normal life. 


eee eee 


Richard Frederick Wood, son of 
the Earl of Halifax, British Am- 
bassador to the United State, on 
a visit to patients of the Veterans’ 
Hospital at Jefferson Barracks to- 
day said he was impressed with 
the “tremendous cheerfulness” of 
American casualties. 

Wood, who lost both legs while 


The dispute involves attempts of 
members of the AFL Boot and 
Shoe Workers’ Union, Local 88, to 
extend their organization into the 
fitting department, Frank E. Mi- 
tulski, superintendent of the plant, 
said. The strikers left their jobs 
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unwavering support of America’s 
best interest and continued for- 
ward progress. 
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months immediately ahead. , 
Franklin D. Roosevelt built well 
Let us carry on the necessary | 
completion of his last work to- 
ward permanent peace. 

Detroit News—Courage stayed 
with him to the end. He was as 
truly a war casualty as any man) 
who stepped into a withering fire 
at Iwo or the beaches of Anzio 
or Normandy. And let us hare, | 
in al] reverence, propose that the. 
Congress of the United States vote | 
him posthumously the highest | 
award for valor in its gift, the’ 
Medal of Honor. | 
Cleveland Plain Dealer—, . . In| 
the truest sense of the word 
Franklin D. Roosevelt was a war 
casualty. Of no one in the his- 
tory of the nation can it more | 
truly be said that he died in the | 
defense of his nation. We | 
must remain at our posts, striv- | 
ing as best we can to win both 
the war and the peace in the way 
he so earnestly desired. 

Houston Post—Preeident Roose- 
velt’s sudden death is a national! 
calamity paralleling that of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. It leaves the nation. 
reasonably assured of victory in 
the war, but less sanguine as to 
the outlook for a world peace or- | 
ganization. | 
Louisville Courier-Journal—Now | 
is no time... to attempt to pay | 
the tribute that is owing to the| 
great President whose death was| 
the most severe blow ... since’ 
the assassination of Abraham Lin- | 
coln, ... Franklin D, Roosevelt | 
was... 8s0 enormously vital and | 
so indispensable ... that it is al-| 
most impossible to imagine | 
the course of events ahead with- | 
out him. 

The Portland Oregonian: The’ 
manner and the time of his death 
have added to his stature. He did 
not die like Lincoln at the hands 
of an assassin, but he quite as lit- 
erally gave his life for his country, 
and the tragedy of his going at 
this particular time, with the tow- 
ers of Berlin coming into view, 
will give to his name the luster 
of martyrdom. 

Los Angeles Times—In the shock 
of President Roosevelt’s passing, 
Americans on the home front, 
like our .fighting men when they 
lose a comrade in battle, will set 
their teeth determinedly to con- 
tinue their battle mission. 

It is for us to pick up where 
he left off and continue on, not. 
only to the goai he had set in the 
war, but also for the sound recon- 
struction of the nation in the 
postwar years. 


‘GRIEVOUS NEWS,’ | 
CHURCHILL TELLS 
HUSHED COMMONS 


jontinued From Page One. | 


ae ‘ itn anmeine wae 
acquainted with Truman, was'| 
quoted in the press as reassuring | 
Britons: “Truman by name, a 
true Man by nature, and a true 
friend of this country.” | 


How British Got News. | 


The British public got its first | 
news of the President’s death in a 
midnight broadcast. The grave- 
voiced announcer read the flash 
over the air seven minutes after. 
it was received in London. Sol-!| 
diers and civilians still on the. 
streets seemed shocked by the | 
news, which swept through the | 
city like wildfire. | 

Despite the fact that compara: | 
tively few people were still awake 
at midnight, the American Em- | 
bassy was swamped with tele- 
phone calls from Londoners ex- | 
pressing regret. | 

The news drove the war off the | 
front pages of the late editions of. 
London morning newspapers, 
which @arried lengthy illustrated 
articles on the President's life and | 
career, | 


$100 GIFT TO WARM SPRINGS. 


A check for $100 was sent today 
to the Warm Springs Foundation. 
where President Roosevelt under- 
went treatment for infantile pa- 
ralysis, by the Eisenstadt Manu- 
facturing Co., whose offices are in 
the Louderman Building, Eleventh 
and Locust streets. 

An accompanying note signed by 
Albert Frech, president of the 
firm, said: “As our nation mourns 
the loss of our President and lead- 
er, Franklin Delano Roosevelt, we 
feel impelled to give expression to 
our sorrow. In this spirit we en- 


oe 


| 


close our check for $100, payable 
to the Warm Springs Foundation 
as a tribute to his great leader- 
ship.” 


He carries a_ stout 
walks on artificial legs without 
other assistance. His legs were 
amputated after he was struck 
by a bomb. 


cane, but 
cement for that is the continued 
friendship of your country and 
mine.” 

After his arrival in St. Louis 


‘House of 


‘night 
‘this afternoon. 


‘velt is in truth a loss to the whole 


| Minister 


this morning Wood conferred with 
through which he was conducted} Miss Augusta B. Weaver of Tulsa, 
by Maj. Ernest V. Edwards, clin-|Ok., secretary-treasurer of the 
ical director, and Dr. W. A. Ger-| Fraternity of the Wooden Leg, an 
man, manager, was to y¥isit a/organization to which he belongs 


His first request at the hospital, 


‘group of men paralyzed fram the|and which is devoted to assisting 


waist down. He later remarked/| persons who have undergone am- 
on their excellent morale. | putations. 

In an informal address to a} He was accompanied to the Bar- 
group of patients, Wood said, “I|racks by Richard Frederick Wood, 
get rather angry when people say|a lawyer, 19 Dewberry lane, Ladue, 
the British Tommy and, I sup-|whom he met last fall after the 
pose, the American enlisted man,/lawyer, observing the _ identical 
don't know what they're fighting names, began pal correspondence. 
for. We knew in 1940, and we|They are not related. 
know now, too.” Commenting on the death of 

“We were fighting President Roosevelt, whom he had 
cause we didn’t intend to be de-| met twice, he said: “I really 
feated,” he continued, “and now} couldn’t believe it. We in England 
we're fighting because we intend/will never forget the President. 
to win. By winning, we intend to! He was a wonderful friend to us.” 
prevent a third world war, in Wood left this afternoon for 
which, in my opinion, the English- | O’Reilly General Hospital, Spring- 
speaking peoples would stand a/| field, Mo., and will return to St. 
good chance of defeat. Louis tomorrow. An informal re- 

“Our onlv hope for peace is that/ception will be held for him at 
Britain, America and Russia re-|the Missouri Athletic Club Sunday 
main close together. The best! afternoon. 


POPE, DE 


then  be- 


name will be cherished as that of 
the greatest democrat of them all.” 

Nations to the south of the 
United States, where the President 
had inaugurated a “good neighbor” 
policy, received the news with 
great sorrow. President Getulio 
Vargas of Brazil announced that 
his nation would go into mourn- 
ing for three days. Similar proc- 
lamations were issued in Mexico, 
my peoples I send our most heart- — Peru, Guatemala and Costa 

; Rico. 
fe.. sympathy to you and to the/"r)’ Mexico City, flags flew at 
members of your family.” |half-staff and dignitaries from 

Queen Wilhelmina of The Neth-| embassies called at the Ameri- 
erlands sent condolences to Mrs.|can embassy. to present their 
Roosevelt and the Queen cabled| condolences to United States 
Truman that “my people and I} Ambassador George S. Messer- 
fully share” in the loss. “He gave|smith, a close friend of the Pres- 
his life for our common cause,” ident. Public functions and even 
the Queen said. King Gustav of private dinners were canceled. 
Sweden and King Haakon of Nor-|Subsecretary of Defense Gen. 
way were among other monarchs! Francisco L. Urquizo said “Mexico 
expressing sympathy. has lost a great friend.” 

Premier Ivenve Bonomi ex-| Jan Masaryk, Czechoslovak For- 
pressed “profound sorrow” on be- | eign Minister, informed Stettinius: 
half of the Italian people and add-| “I am deeply grieved and shocked 
ed that the nation considered the at the great and irreparable loss 
President “a great liberator and/to all.decent people on earth. Per 
one of her sincerest friends.” | Albin Hansson, Premier of Sweden, 
Crown Prince Umberto said, “the| said the President's death was “a 
entire world has lost a defender terrible disaster for humanity.” 
of democracy and liberty.” All| The Swedish Foreign Office’s flag 
schools in liberated Italy were flew at half staff. 
closed. | Field Marshal Bernard L. Mont- 
‘True Friend of Canada.’ 

sage 


In Canada, where Mr. Roosevelt | hewer:. om 
often was referred to as “the best|; “As commander of the land 
President Canada ever had,” the|forces of the British empire fight- 
Ottawa |ing in western Europe I want to 
.express to you our sincere regret 
iat the 


DE GAULLE, 
OTHER LEADERS 
EXPRESS SORROW 


Continued From Page One. 


him humanity has lost a great 
figure and we have lost a true and 
honored friend. On behalf of all 


Dwight D. Eisen- 


at 
stood for a minute of silence last 


Commons 


and then adjourned 


lege of knowing him, but to all 
of us he had in a way become a 
friend. He was a great man and 
his loss at this time is a shatter- 
ing blow. I would be grateful if 
you would convey to Mrs. Roose- 


Prime Minister W. L. Macken- 
zie King, in moving the adjourn- 
ment, said the President was “so 
close a neighbor, so great and true 
a friend of the Canadian people, 
that the word when received was |/vyelt our sincere sympathy.” 
as if one of our very own had Dr. Chaim Weismann, world 
passed away.” Mackenzie King was | Zionist leader, said “the world has 
a lifelong friend of Mr. Roosevelt | lost an inspired leader and fighter 
and the two had been schoolmates \for freedom and peace, America a 
at Harvard. |great President and noble son, the 

Che death of President Jewish people a true friend and 
most powerful champion.” 

Prime Minister Eamon De Va- 
lera told the Eire Assembly, “I 
regard his death as a loss to the 
world.” 


Roose- 


of mankind,” he said. | 

At Canberra, Prime Minister! 
Curtain said the President was 
one of the greatest men of all 
time and that Australia would not 
forget Mr. Roosevelt for his sym- 
pathy and understanding and 
great help in the dark days of its 
trial. The President, with Church- 
ill, gave all peoples the Atlantic 
Charter which might well be his 
epitaph, Curtin added. He sent a 
personal message to Mrs. Roose- 


Load of Steers Sells at $17.85. 

CHICAGO, April 13 (APY — 
Twenty-two head of 1400 pound 
Hereford steers owned by Harry 
3eam of Saybrook sold at $17.85 
per hundredweight on the Chi- 
cago livestock market Wednesday 
velt. the highest price since last Dec. 
Churches throughout Australia| 28 and equalling the top for any 
will offer special prayers Sunday )|in April. 
and hold memorial services on the | 
day of the funeral. 

In New Zealand Acting Prime 
Walter Nash ordered | 
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flags on all public. buildings| _MNABE SPINETTE wa 


throughout the dominion flown at | BALDWIN \ 
half staff until after the funeral, | RIBAS, PIANOS $ 

He said “President Roosevelt will | Other DELIVERY 
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TORNADOES KILL 
14 IN OKLAHOMA 
16 IN ARKANSAS 


4 Killed 


One - Third Wrecked 
With 50 Dead. 


— 


Br the Assocaated Pre 
At least 94 persons were killed | 


as tornadic storms last night swept 
section of Okla-| 
homa and struck into northwest- | 
southwestern | 


across a large 


ern Arkansas and 


Missouri. 


Oklahoma alone counted 74 dead | 
hundreds | 
after tornadoes spread destruction | 


and the homeless in 


in a dozen cities and rural com-| 


munities, 

Arkansas reported at least 16 
deaths, and Missouri four. 

The storm struck Antlers, OK., 
yesterday afternoon, killing 50 
persons. Muskogee had 14 dead. 
Hulbert and Oklahoma City three 
each. 

Red Cross Chairman Paul Os- 
born at Antlers, 
the town of 3000 was demolished. 

At Muskogee, a twister whirled 
through the eastern outskirts, 
seriously damaging every build- 
ing of the Oklahoma School for 
the Blind, many of whose inmates 
were hospitalized. 
of the city was without electric 
power for hours. Four full blocks 
of houses were leveled in Okla- 
homa City. 

Two of the Missouri dead were 
killed at Morrisville. One was an 
unidentified sodier fromthe 
O'Reilly general hospital at Spring- 
field. A farm youth was struck 
by lightning at his home near 
Everton, and a woman was 
crushed to death in the wreckage 
of her home near Pineville. 

In addition to the 16 dead, five 
were reported missing and 30 ni- 
jured in Arkansas. The dead in- 
cluded a mother and six children 
at Marble, and five persons at 
Paris. 


in Tornado at Quincy, 
Ill.; Business District Hit. 

QUINCY, Ill., April 13 (AP).— 
Quincy counted at least 25 in- 
jured today, three of them seri- 
ously, and property damage esti- 
mates ran all the way from $500,- 
000 to $3,000,000 in a_ tornado 
which struck the business dis- 
trict last night. 

About 80 per cent of the build- 
ings in the downtown § district 
were unroofed, and virtually all 
power lines in the city were 
broken, 
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ACROSS 
1. Hobby 
4. Living 
9. Number 
12. American 
humorist 
Light boat 
. Staff 
. Noncircular 
rotating part 
. Fish from a 
moving boat 
. Terminate 
Three-legged 
stand 


. Blind fear 
37. Salutation 
. Pieced out 
. Philippine tree 
. Half score 
. Peace 
Kind of un- 
woven cloth 
. Openwork 
fabric 
. Southern 
state: abbr, 
47. Spanish coin 
' vnaree with 


‘ Pulpy fruit 
Useful 
. Rumen 
58. Chess pieces 
. Wanders 
. Feminine 
name 


. Tips over 
. Abraham's 
birthplace 
3. Black 
24. Market 
° Printings 
p 3iblical priest 
. Russian city 
3. Support 
Tilt 


Conjunction 
62. Obliterate 
63. Obstruct 
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. Half: prefix 
. Stage player 


SE 


. Rendered fat 
of swine 


‘ Daughter of 


Cadmus 
. Talikativeness 


Yi 
Yy** 


. Trap for 
catching eels 
- Large plant 
. Custorn 
. Probabilities 
lace 
- Cut with 


| 


YY 7 
32 


|| 


scissors 
- Kind of 
mineral 


. Measures 

. Similar 

. More mature 

. Remover 

. amg speeches 


| 1/34 a 


40 


. New 

. Paid out 

. Musical work: 
abbr. 

. Symbol for 
calcium 

. Cancel 

. Character 


. Distant 
. Web- footed 


= & 


3, Kind of cheese 
The herb eve 


LF-DUSARD PROMOTED 
TO.AIR FORCE COLONEL 


+ 
Commander of Fighter Group 
Has Shot Down Two 
Japanese Planes. 


1 


Leo F. Dusard, 29-year-old Kirk- 
wood fighter pilot and comman- 
der of the top-scoring 347th 
Fighter Group of ine Thirteenth 
Air Force in the South Pacific, 
has been promoted from lieuten- 
ant colonel to colonel, a dispatch 
from Thirteenth Air Force head- 
quarters in the Philippines an- 
nounced. 

Col. Dusard, whose wife, Mrs. 
Beatrice Ann Dusard, and their 
two children live at 25 Forest 
Glen lane, Kirkwood, has_ shot 
down two Japanese planes and 
participated in record-breaking 
over-water flights, one of which 
| covered 1900 miles round trip. 
‘He has received the Air Medal 


‘and a personal commendation 
from Adm. William Halsey for 
the work of his group in the Bi¢ 
marck archipelago campaign. His 
parents live on Gravois road on 


Sappington. 


On Persian Guif Railroad. 


Two East St. Louisans, Sat. 
Joseph D. Konroy and Pfc. Asa 
F. Massing, were among the all- 
Illinois crew of a train of the 
Persian Gulf Command which 
transported Representative Ever- 
ett M. Dirksen of Pekin, Ill., from 
Khorramshahr on the Persian 
Gulf to Tehran in northern Iran, 
a, delayed Associated Press dis- 
patch from Tehran announced. 

Dirksen, a one-man subcommit- 
tee of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, was high in his praise of the 
work done by the soldiers of the 
Persian Gulf Command in moving 
more than five million tons of 
essential war material to Soviet 
Russia since December, 1942. Pfc. 
Massing is the husband of Mrs. 
Edna Massing, 1505 North Forty- 
first street, and the son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Phillip Massing, 
North Fifteenth street, both of 
East St. Louis. Sgt. Konroy for- 
merly lived at 1108 Baker street, 
East St. Louis. 


Peace Parley Policemen. 


The following St. Louisans are 
members of the 749th Military Po- 
lice Battalion from Camp Beale, 
Cal., which has been selected to 
do the policing during the United 
Nations Peace Conference in San 
Francisco this month: Sgts. An- 
drew W. Barth, Edward J. Grem- 
minger and Alaric H. Heidorn; 
Cpl. Vernon J. Hachman; Pfcs. 
Sylvester H. Mertersmeyer, Ange- 
lio J. Merlotti, Lester R. Byrd, and 
Pvts. Robert J. Anthonis and Ed- 
ward G. Bowman. 

Maj. L. L. Miller, 1617 Arlington 
avenue, was among officers of the 
Fourteenth Air Force presented 
to Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 
on a recent visit to the American 
base in China, an Army dispatch 
said. The Chinese leader thanked 
Maj. Gen. C. L. Chennault’s men 
for dealing “severe blows to the 
enemy.” 


Medical Unit Praised. 
Capt. Louis Pechersky, 5525A 
|'Wells avenue, a dentist, and Maj. 
Richard A. Sutter, 7215 Greenway 
drive, University City, a physician, 
were mentioned in a Seventh 
Army dispatch as members of a 


of casualties on German battle- 
fields. Also with the medical unit 


braska avenue, and Sgt. Earl W. 


of the 105th Antiaircraft Battalion, 
credited with routing 1000 Ger- 
man planes over American tar- 
gets in the Mediterranean area, | 
destroying 75 and probably de-| 
stroying 46 more and damaging | 
many others. They were listed in 
a Fifth Army dispatch from Italy 


Washington avenue; 
Joseph J. Graham, 
street; Cpl. Vincent H. Budde, | 
|5724 Terry avenue, and Cpl. Ralph | 
I. Brown, 
Overland. 


MOVIE TIME 


AMBASSADOR 


it's a Pleasure,’ at 10:30, 12:54, 
9:45; Disney Cartoon Re- 
2 2? 7 23; 


Sneak preview at 8:29 


FOX 


J The 
1 radio 


JEFFERSON DAY DINNERS 
POSTPONED INDEFINITELY 


WASHINGTON, April 13 (AP). 
— President Roosevelt’s death 
brought orders from the Demo- 
cratic National Committee for in- 
definite postponement of an elab- 
orate series of Jefferson day din- 
ners planned for tonight. 

The celebrations, by means of 
which party leaders hoped to raise 
hundreds of thousands of dollars 
for the 1946 congressional cam- 
paigns, were scheduled in about 

0 communities, 
programs had called for a 
address by Mr. 
from Warm Springs. 

Mrs. 
attend the dinner here, at which 
Harry 8S. Truman was to have been 
one of the speakers. 


There were no Jefferson day din- 
ners scheduled in Missouri. 


f * EL AVION 


On Manchester Road, 
Miles West of Lindbergh 
Featuring OLLIE SANDEL'S Music 


DANCIN 


a F® Chicken, Steak & italian Dinners 


Mixed Drinks TE. 3-2750 
DINNERS SERVED ON SUNDAY 


"= 


~ 


tat ttt ttt ene een see aa Gee ESE EE 


Piano and Solovox 
* 


Special 


SATURDAY MATINEE 


GRAND & FLORISSANT GA. 5540 


Roosevelt | 


Roosevelt had planned to. 


DINE AND DANCE NIGHTLY | 


WARREN VON DER AHE 


PRIL L 13, 1945 


EX-CONVICT ARRESTED, SLOT 
MACHINES ARE FOUND IN FLAT 


Elmer Neustaedter, a former 
convict, was arrested yesterday by 
Sheriff Arthur C, Mosley of St. 


ter’s flat at 9900A Broadway, 
a fourth slot machine was found 
in a storage building to the rear 
of that address. 

Neustaedter is 37 years old. He 
was reelased under $1000 bond to 
appear April 23. No charge was 
filed  Seetnst nim. 


ST.LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 


PAGE 5B 
'_ gmAMBASSADOR : TODAY AT 3:25! 


Louis County after three slot ma-| 
chines were found in Neustaed- | 
and | 


Amusements 
WEEK 


AMERICAN ‘ec: MON. NIGHT 
Seats Now on Sale 


The THEATRE GUILD presents 
lin esseciation with Jeck H. Skicbal?) 


JACOBOWSKY 
and the COLONEL 


The Frans Werfel - 8. N. Behrman Comedy Hit 
Staged by Elia Kazan 
LOVIS CALHERN + OSCAR KARLWEIS 
Marianne Stewart e« Harold Vermilyes 
NIGHTS—$1.22, $1.83, $2.44, $3.05, $3.66 


MATINEES Sar: S2e to $3: 00 


SAT. 


SPECIAL ‘HOLLYWOOD SNEAK’ PREVIEW! 


RKO, PRODUCERS OF THIS ROMANCE-DRAMA, WANTS YOU 
TO’ SEE THIS TRULY GREAT PICTURE IN ADVANCE OF ITS 
REGULAR SHOWING... SEE IT IN ADDITION TO OUR CUR- 
RENT PPFOGRAM, ENJOY THIS TENDER ROMANTIC TRIUMPH ! 


ee ne ee erm re Re 


Al : ' ) } | : 


Marie 
Me URE! 


Now! 


Sonja Michael 
HENIE O'SHEA 


a2. & tae 


Opens 10 A. M.1 
&xTrAl 


The Inside 
Story of F. B. I. 3 COLOR ! 
"ON GUARD!" CARTOONS gs 


— 


TONIGHT 


Saturday—Sunday—Monday 
ae A FAMILY 


By oy Plaiereuhioes Theatre of the 
Downtown dm 1528 Locust 
8:2 M. 


snes ~~ Seats SI. ae 75e 
vice Men and Women Free 
For intieanatin call elt Office CE. 1350 


ecme a Straus 


POP CONCERT 


Noted Composer of 
"Chocolate Soldier." Conducting 


ANNE GILMORE, Soloist 
TUES., APRIL 17, 8:30 P.M. 
Beer and Pretzels 
CONVENTION HALL 


Kiel Auditorium 
TICKETS NOW ON SALE 


_ Amusements 


“TONIGHT AT 8:30 


TONIGHT, 8:30— 


Tomorrow, 2:30—BARBER OF SEVILLE 
Tomorrow, 8:30—iL TROVATORE 
Sun., mat. 2:30—LA BOHEME 

Sun. eve., 8:30—RIGOLETTO 


SALUTE — 
OUR HEROES 


NOW! 
John WAYNE @ Ann DVYORAK 


‘FLAME OF 
BARBARY ~ tanll 


Opens 12 Neen! 
DEATH STALKING ITS HALLS! 
HORROR SEEPING FROM ITS WALLS 


Bowen OF FEAR?’ 


| 


Held 2nd Week! 
Deorethy McGUIRE @ James DUNN 


‘A TREE GROWS 
IN BROOKLYN? 


‘TONI a Ae 
“TONIG NIGHT? 


(In Glorious Technicolor) 


a 


a 


Auditorium & Aeolian Box Office, 1004 
Olive—TICKETS—92c to $1.98, Tax tnc. 


oe 


‘KIEL AUDITORIUM OPERA HOUSE. 


81, RAND OPERA 


CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA & PAGLIACCI 


-PHOTOPLAYS 


Elida Ercole, Mary Henderson, Grace 
Panvini, Sydney Rayner, Mario Pal- 
ermo, Tandy MacKenzie, Mastyn 
Thomas, Carlo Morelli, Harold Kra- 
vitt, Mario Valle, others. 


SEATS SELLING * *tsyacarisss9e sas staemren 


Auspices: Entertainment E: Enterprises 


NOW! 
HUMPHREY LAUREN 


BOGART ° BACALL 
‘TO HAVE AND HAVE NOT!’ 


OPENS 5:30 P. m. 
Martha O'Driscoll @ Noah Beery, Jr. 


‘UNDER 
WESTERN SKIES" 


| 


77FOx . TONITE AT 8:35! 
SPECIAL ADVANCE PREVIEW SHOWING! 


~ BUY 
WAR BONDS 


* 
Entertaining 
Nightly from 

8 P. M. 


BILL MAGINNIS 


and His Merry Crew 


MARTIN HESS 


at the Piano 
MEL BAY 
JACK PAYNE 


CROWN ROOM 
HOTEL KINGS-WAY 
2 au) 


Opp Forest Pork 


HANDSOME! 


HIDEOUS! 


(fia & 


|1}DORIAN GRAY 


| ONLY OSCAR WILDE COULD HAVE 
| DREAMED UP SUCH A CHARACTER! 
| A NEW MOVIE EXPERIENCE AT LOEW'S SOON! 


FOR GREAT ENTERTAINMENT ALWAYS... 


SEATHOM ARO 22: 


ST. LOUIS AMUSEMENT CO. THEATRES! 


der er HE rg of Flicka,’’ at 
2:1 5: 0:12; ame to Hap- 


nett 7 at 12: 53, 7:15; Sneak 


preview at 8 


LOEW'S STATE 


“Between Two 
12:14 2:43, 
10:09. 


Women,’” at 
4:12, 6:11, 


MISSOURI 
‘*Flame of Barbary Coast,’’ at 12:30, 
3:35, 6:40, 9:44: — of Fear,’’ 
at 3:24, 8: 29, 8:33. 


ORPHEUM 


‘sNational Velvet,’’. at 10:30, 12:47, 
; 7:38, 9 :B5. . 


3:04, 5:21 
SHUBERT 


‘Tonight and res 
4:1 8: T 


12:30, 
at 2:10, 5:50. 


Brooklyn,’’ 
ST. LOUIS 


o Have and Have Not, ad 
‘‘Under Western Skies, " at 8: 


ART THEATER 


‘‘Fantasia,’’ 8:15. 


at 6, 


ie 
9:26; 2u. 


at 


=I 


' 


‘(AVALON 


Kingshighway & Chippewa 


Jeanette MAC DONALD 


‘NAUGHTY MARIETTA!’ (8:30) 
Philip Dorn-Mary Astor, ‘BLONDE FEVER!’ 


—— ~— a ————— 


Nelson EDDY 


of # pane 


Restaurant & Cocktail Lounge 
513 OLIVE ST. (1) 


presents 


{ 


Alan 


JGRANABA \ jin: 


‘AND NOW 


4519 Gravois 


ROMIR, the MYSTIC 


"Mirror of Psychic Reflection,” 
Answering Your Questions 


Afternoons 3-5 Evenings 9-(2 


Amazing! Unique! Exciting! 


|| Erv. Green & His Trio Nightly 


—= Take Care of Your Car — 
DE SOTO, PLYMOUTH, DODGE 
& CHRYSLER SPECIALISTS 


@ New Dunlop Grade “A” Tires 
Complete Automotive Service 


WEBER IMPL. & AUTO CO. 


We Pay Top Prices for Used Cars 
Entrance 4065 Lindell at Sarah (8) 


NE. 2500 


‘TIRES. 


Dependable 


REPAIRING 
TIRE C0. 
aa pe — waar’ B. WHITE 


2710 Washington Bivd. (3) JE. 0673 


1104 | i 


SOAK, BOIL 
m\ or WASH Clothes 
a 


CLOTHES WHITE 
COLORS BRIGHT 


Pee ———— 


a 
|\LINDRLL 
} 

,, RICHMOND 


6350 Delmar 


‘Skinker & Clayton 


3511 N. Grand at Hebert 


TOMORROW! 


Loretta Susan 


YOUNG °HAYWARD 


‘Clayton and Big Bend 


RIO 
VeLI 


6566 WN, 
Riverview 


Union & Easton 


Ray 
MILLAND 


‘MINISTRY 
OF FEAR! 


Marjorie 


REYNOLDS 


(8:40 ONLY) 


2312 
Grand 


SHENANDOAH ;. 
WEST END crime 


Delmar 


MAPLEWOOD wrencinester 


Lt. 


Edw. G. ROBINSON 
'THE WOMAN IN THE WINDOW!’ 
Academy Award Winner 
‘THE FIGHTING LADY!'(Color) g:45 

Robert TAYLOR, Narrator 


Joan BENNETT 


SHADY OAK fersythe 
UBERT easton 

CONGRESS aii.’ 

LAFAYETT 

SHAW te 


Claudette COLBERT Jennifer JONES 
Joseph COTTEN 


‘Since You Went Away!’ 


START 6 


Shirley TEMPLE 


Olive 
CAPITOL < Chestnut WA 4 


1643 §&. 
COLUMBIA 8 | sic vi 


Jefferson 
5257 Southwest 


Jane Withers-Paul Kelly, 
Stuart Erwin- 


‘THE PRINCESS AND THE PIRATE!” (Color) 
‘MURDER IN THE BLUE ROOM!’ 


‘Faces in the Fog.’ 
Robert Henr ‘The ry Mike’ 


HOPE Virginia MA 


CLOTHES!) 
SHOES! 


cenemienl 


v. -NoO COVER | 


/J 


GRAVOIS 
KINGSLAND 


Grand & 
Florissant 


FLORISSANT 
VICTORY cas 


Easton 


an of. Hollywood's Heart! 62 Hollywood Stars! 


(‘Hollywood Canteen!’ 


COATS! 
GET 


Jefferson 
& Gravois 
6461 
Gravoi« 


Lon CHANEY Jean PARKER 
"DEAD MAN'S EYES!' 
Nina FOCH Stephen CRANE 
"CRY OF THE WEREWOLF!' 


YOURS 
READY 


) 


IVANHOE ‘ernvss,* 
MAFFIT 

f PAGEANT 
‘MANCHESTER . 


Vandeventer 


& St. Louis 


5851 
Delmar 


Moss HART'S ‘WINGED VICTORY!’ 
Gloria JEAN, 


Bob HOPE Virginia MAYO 
"THE PRINCESS AND THE PIRATE!’ (Color) 
Anne GWYNNE Donald COOK 
"MURDER IN THE BLUE ROOM!’ 


TODAY 
FOR 
APRIL 
19TH 


"THE RECKLESS AGE!" 


4247 
anchester 


seenattinintaieiethtipeeteneaes 
Tom Neal-Ann Savage, 
Hoot Gibson-Bob Steele, 


‘The Unwritten Code!’ 
‘The Utah Kid!’ 


PICKUP! 


| POWHATA 


3111 Sutton 
Maplewood 


819 Lucas. Behind Pra Hotel 
GRAND & 


INORSIDE oc) 88.6 
JIR E VA 


G BENO 


ow eEATURING 


NO 
egud” Taylor 
at the seree S”Selovex 
Piano @ Organ ted = ov 


Cocktail be nae 
NO Si: Min. K 


Hour 
5 to 
music starts 


MARYLAND AND 
(8) 


a STORY FOR THOSE IN LovE— 
MINGLING MUSIC WITH 
TEARS IN YOUR HEART! 


MARGARET O'BRIEN 


JIMMY DURANTE 
MARSHA HUNT 


ALLYSON 
ITURBI 


June 
JOSE 


Plus Thrilling — of a Ghost Killer! 


JANIS) CARTER JiM BANNON 


‘THE MISSING JUROR’ 


* 
” 


ee Park Free—Esquire-Norside-Varsity um! 


3656 WASHINGTO 


battalion speeding the evacuation | 


are Pfc. Lee O. Ward, 3323 Ne- | 


Kunze, 3734 Loughborough avenue. | 
Four St. Louisans are members | 


as Cpl. Ernest E. Concannon, 1800 | 
Tech. Sgt. | 
4925 Delor | 


10592 Hobday avenue, | 


VILLAGE BARN 


DANCING AND BIG FLOOR SHOW WITH 8 ACTS 


Every la 50 ~~ — Includes Tax and cog Setups 
Bring hl tell Own Liquor) 


for the Evening 


Merle Oberon, L. Olivier, ‘Wuthering Heights!’ 
Joan Davis- Leen Errol, 


‘She Gets Her Man! 


ROXY wear macktina 


Pvt. L. McCallister-J. Crain, ‘Winged Victory!’ 8:25 col. 
Gloria Jean, 


‘The Reckless Age!’ 


YALE Minnet 


ath 
‘ 


LIONEL 


BARRYMORE 
Gloria DeHAVEN 


Keenan WYNN 
se MAXWELL 


KEYE LUKF 


Phone FR. 3 8712 2 


cate EE A EE 


ROLLER . SKATE 
THE ARENA 


SEPARATE FLOOR FOR 


BEGINNERS 


LET’S GO 


WONDERLAND 


AL BECKWITH acvacnoro 
JOHNNY MASON 


PRIVATE OR CLASS INSTRUCTION 
5425 EASTON 
CALL RO. 2540 


CIAL RATES FO 
ATE PARTIES 


SKATING 


ROLLER 
RINK 


AT THE 
ORGAN 


STAN KAN 


PROFESSIONAL 
INSTRUCTOR 


NEW CHICAGO SKATES 
FOR SALE 


——mme® UNITS! STARTS 7 P. M. 
Charles BOYER * Irene DUNNE 
IN THE SENSATIONAL COMEDY HIT— 


‘TOGETHER AGAIN’ 


Ann Savage, ‘DANCING IN MANHATTAN’ 
Community Sing! Color Cartoon! News! 


FANTASIA 


| FULL LENGTH 
| ART THEATER 


| 3143 OLIVE ST., 8:15 Tonight 


| BUY WAR BONDS & STAMPS + 


Donald O'’Connor-Jack Oakie, 
Gene Tierney-Dana Andrews- Clifton Webb, 


‘The Merry Monahans!’ 
‘LAURA!’ 


RUSSIANS 30 MILES 
TO BERLIN 


ALLIES 52 MILES 
TO BERLIN 


‘WARNERS 5 DAYSTO 
HOTEL BERLIN’ 


FOX ° TUESDAY! 


ONE OF THE YEAR'S GREATEST HITS ... 
A RIOT OF FUN WHICH THE PRODUCER 
WANTS YOU TO SEE BEFORE ITS REG- 
ULAR RELEASE SEVERAL WEEKS FROM NOW! 
‘HITC 


; HHIKE 
¢ TO HAPPINESS’ _ 


— s Photo Play Index ™7,"::? 


4557 
Virginia 


J 


Opens 12 Noon! 


NOW! 
Roddy McDOWALL Prest FOSTER 
ane 8. anes D AL PEARCE e@ Arlene HARRIS 


X 
| ‘THUNDERHEA 
| SON OF FLICKA’ 


TECHNICOLOR! 


—_—_ 


Keep Faith 
‘With Our Fighters 


DAKOTA 
j APOLLO 


DeBal. & Waterman 


MELB 

MICHIGAN 2'nusr, 
CINDERELLA 
VIRGINIA 
LEMAY 


STUDIO | 
SAVOY 


SOUTHWAY | 
NORMAND 
O’FALLON 


Buy War Bonas 
for Keeps 


UNITED 
NATIONS 
CURB- 
STONE 
CLOTH- 
ING 
COLLEC- 
TION 


YOUR 
HAVE 
SPARE 
CLOTH- 
ING 
READY 
FOR THE 
CURB- 
STONE 
PICK- 
UP AT 
YOUR 
HOME 
SUNDAY, 
APRIL 
15TH 


Ann Sothern, John Hodiak, ‘Maisie Goes to 


Reno. 4 
Dana | Andrews, Trudy Marshall, ‘Purple Heart.’ 


fd MacMurray Claudette “HO TIME FOR LOVE’ 


T. Trout, 3 E. « Arnold, ‘Main ‘Street _ After Dark.’ 


Grand and 


Dinnerware to edie: St 
pl e arts 6 P. M. 


Jane Darwell, ‘She's a Sweetheart’ 
Nina Foch, ‘Cry of the Werewolf’ 
Cherokee | Dinnerware to Ladies. 
& lows (‘She Gets Her Man.’ 


5117 Claudette Colbert, ‘Since You Went Away.’ 
Virginia atchtower Over Tomorrow.’ Starts 5:45 


318 Lemay | Bob Crosby, ‘THE SINGING SHERIFF’ 
Ferry '*MARK OF THE WHISTLER.’ News, Cart., Ser. 

6227 Nat. VERA RALSTON @ VERA VAGUE 
prides LAKE PLACID SERENADE’ 

Me. ‘Gloria ia Jean, ‘THE RECKLESS AGE’ 
a ~~ Spencer Tracy, ‘SEVENTH CROSS.’ 
6: 45 Jack Oakie, ‘SWEET & LOWDOWN,’ _ 

Virginia Bruce, Tito Guizar, ‘BRAZIL.’ 

__R. Lowery, E. Drew, ‘DARK MOUNTAIN.’ 
DONALD BARRY @ RUTH TERRY 
"MY BUDDY’ 

Larry Parks @ Jane Darwell @ Jane Frazee 
"SHE'S A SW , 

EETHEART 
ROSE MARIE NIGHT 


FAY ve ‘THE SINGING SHERIFF’ 


BOB 
Bi = ag ag 

onway he Falcon in Hollywood.’ Br : 
ry _| Royal Lace _ Night. Salisbury: Rosella Night, 
Wolf.’ R. Dix, ‘Mark 


S. Moffett, ‘My Pal 

of the Whistler.’ Golden Tulip Coupons Redeemed. 

= Barry, R. Terry, ‘My Buddy.’ V. Bruee, 
Guizar, ‘Brazil.’ Bolero Biossom Night. 

Wm. Bendix, ‘The Hairy Ape.’ Gary “Cooper, 


Start 6 p. J. 
Sing, Neighbor: 


Davis, 
Sing.’ 


9736 §&. 
|_Broadway 


7324 Nat. | 
Bridge 


4026 Ww. 
Florissant 


(Bob HOPE, Virginia MAYO, ‘PRINCESS AND THE PIRATE’ 
Anne GWYNNE, Donald COOK, ‘MURDER IN THE BLUE ROOM’ 
8:30 = 


~~) EDWARD G. 0 
| ROBINSON * eNMETT ‘WOMAN IN THE WINDOW’ ONLY 
(Color) 


"Oe ‘THE FIGHTING LADY’ 


LT. ROBERT TAYLOR, NARRATOR 


DRIVE- IN Theatre LYRIC en. CLAUDETTE COLBE 


Near Pine | 90 PROUDLY WE HAIL’ 
MANCHESTER ROAD a OR. 
REOPENS FRIDAY Chester MORRIS, ‘ONE MYSTERIOUS NIGHT 


APRIL 20 Macklind {3 Features. Edmund Lowe, ‘On, 


| What a Night." ‘Sitent Partner.’ 
5415 Arsenal ‘Thundering Gunslinger.’ 
Ronald Reagan, , Wayne | Morris, 
‘BROTHER RAT.’ 


McNAIR- | . THREE FEATURES 
ah WOKE.” " 12869 ee re Ute eames WORLD? 
n a 

WUTHERING HEIGHTS- mrtotes tone 
"SHE GETS HER MAN’ ALM Irene Dunne, Robt. Montgomery 

3010 U BS ° 

ecg Night. Ann Savage, Tom — UNFINISHED BUSINESS 

‘UNWRITTEN cope.” Gloria Jean, ‘PARDON MY RHYTHM’ 

Lum 'n’ Abner, — té Tous? 


‘CALLING WILD BILL ELL 
-|Ply etd Ett Cowan, Jane Wyatt, 


BADEN 8201 WN. 
Broadway 
20th & 
a 
QUEENS ime 
Maffitt 
PAULINE cn | 
Ty er 
‘Cowboy and the Lady.’ Vermilion Rose Night 
JANET yw. £20 | AOE. 
_W. Florissant | Vera H. Ralston, ‘LAKE PLACID SERENADE.’ 
5039 N. | Edw. “Norris, ‘END OF THE ROAD.’ Ann Corio, 
BRIDGE 4889 Natural _ Gary Cooper, ‘COWBOY AND THE LADY. . 
Bridge _din nx Fakenburg, ‘TAHITI NIGHTS!’ 
MELVIN Chippewa | Charles Starrett, ‘Cowboy Canteen.’ 
THOMAS MITCHELL TRUDY MARSHALL 
‘7740 Olive 
PARK FREE Peosy Ryan, Leon Errol, ‘BABES ON SWING STREET. * Cartoon. 
CARY THEL 
| ‘NONE BUT THE LONELY HEART’ 
Overtand, Mo. BOB CROSBY, FAY McKENZIE, ‘THE SINGING SHERIFF.’ 
OSAGE (Color) 
‘Webster Groves | 


ASHLAND | Newstead 
SALISBURY :2 IRY salisbury 
5000 
ROBIN cone 
Dennis Morgan, ‘VERY THOUGHT OF 
LOWELL Broadway “CALL OF THE JUNGLE.’ Vermilion Rose Nite. 
1 2912 we aetarts. L. Turner, ‘Marriage is a Private Affair.’ 
E 
BEVERLY | THE SULLIVAN'S’ (at 8:15 P. M.) 
OVERLAND GRANT © BARRYMORE 
Cartoon. 
| Kirkwood, Mo. 
Starts 7 P.M. | 


Compton 
3145 Park 


‘FAIRY 


5640 Easton 


HI-WAY 


2705 WN. Flor. 


OTT’ (Western). 
3 An aa tea RANGER.’ 


KING BEE [3,fes. ‘Forest & 


1710 N. Jefferson | STREET AFTER DARK.” 


Kirkwood 
Kirkwood, Mo. 


Joe Besser, 


News, Cartoon, Comedy, Seortal 
eae Hamiliton | ‘Crime by Night.” Cartoon. 


"_|PRINCESS | 


2841 Pestalozzi 
Andrew Sisters, 


Hedy Lamarr, Paul Henreid 


‘CONSPIRATORS’ 


_*MOONLIG HT AND CACTUS* 


Smith, 
Young, 
(Color). 


Ann Sheridan, Alexis 
‘DOUGH HGIRLS.’ Robt. 
‘WESTERN UNION,’ 


RIVOLI .55: 


Joel McCrea, Verenien 
B34 1| 


doors GLORIA oe Sixth, near Olive | “SULLIVAN'S TRAVELS" 


ent 3408 N. Union JUDY ¢C 


‘THE RECKLESS “AGE? 


TEXAS RANGER 


‘GUNS OF THE LAW’ 


SHORT—CARTOON—NEWS 


« SHENANDOAH 


W 2227 8. Broadway 


BRENTWOOD 


2529 _ Brentwood 


MARYLAND .. 
WHITE WAY 


LONGWOOD ;. 
17th & 


_ “HENRY ALDRICH _SWINGS IT’ 
U. J. CITY 


John Wanna: Dennis 
‘Fighting Seabees.’ 
6324 Bartmer | *Footlight Serenade.’ 
Grace McDonald. ‘(Merée 
Webster the Blue Room.’ Dave 0’ 
Hadley & Clinton 


‘Guns of Law.’ Comedy, 
| JOAN DAVIS, BOB CROSBY, KANSAS CITY KITTY’ 
Edw. G. Robinson, Ruth Warrick, ‘Mr. Winkle Goes to War’ 


O'Keefe, 
Betty Grable, 
Cartoon, 


in 
Brien, 
Serial. 


\Gary GRANT, nicer ‘NONE BUT THE LONELY HEART’ 


Jinx Fatkenburg, ‘TAHITI NIGHTS.’ ‘BOMBALERO’ In Color. 


Benny FIELDS, Gladys GEORGE, ‘MINSTREL MAN’ 
Edward G. ROBINSON, Miriam HOPKINS, ‘BARBARY COAST, 


| Starts Eleanor Powell, Dennis O'Keefe, ‘Sensations of 1945.’ 
6: 30 Hedy Lamarr, Paul Henreid, ‘The Conspirators.’ 
Fred MacMurray, Paulette Goddard, ‘THE FOREST 
RANGERS,’ in Color. East Side Kids, ‘BLOCKBUSTERS.’ 


NEW MERRY WIDOW 27%, & 
wm, Terry, ~ Virginia Grey, ‘STRANGERS IN THE NIGHT. . 
Zane = Macs sad ‘LIGHT OF THE WESTERN STARS,’ and Serial 


pas ee | Se oe 


1860 
13th 
Sixth & 
& Hickory 


9415 
B'way 


DULTS) 


UPTOWN 


3938 Delmar Ce - werent 
William 


POWELL 
GOES 


_ “THE THIN MAN tion 


PLUS BUMSTEAD RIOT! 


‘LEAVE IT TO BLONDIE’ 


Arthur Larry 
LAKE @ SIMMS 


Myrna 


LOY 


Penn 
SINGLETON * 


Open 6:30 
Start 7:00 
Park Free 


GARRICK’ 


| SIXTH & CHESTNUT ST. 
STARTS TODAY 


“DEVIL'S HIGHWAY" 


PLUS 


"WHAT PRICE INNOCENCE” 
NOW! BURLESQUE ACTS! 


ONLY 


2 


Open 11:30 
PARK FREE 


IT'S A GAY, SAUCY COMEDY RIOT! 


PHILIP DORN * MARY ASTOR 


‘BLONDE FEVER’ 
with Gloria GRAHAME x Felix BRESSART 


Plus—Victor Herbert’s Musical Romance! 
Jeanette MacDONALD * Nelson EDDY | 
4 . 


30c ‘til 1 P. M. — CONTINUOUS 11 A. M. TO 11 P. M. 


PREMIER'S FAMOUS RECORDING ARTIST 


RUSS DAVI AND HIS KSD 


ORCHESTRA 
Ster 


of *'St. Louis Serenade’’ NBC Coast-to-Coast 
Dancing Nightly Except Monday, 8 P. M. to 12 A. M. Cherokee & lowa (18) 
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Browns Win, 8-3, Capture City Title; Tomorrow’s Game Called Off 


Pete Gray Meet the New City Champi Ons Baseball Loses No. 1 Pan 
Gets Pair “SG a, | In Death of President 


NEW YORK, April 13 (AP).—Baseball has lost its No. 1 fan. 


i 


Of | ae} . P a”. i ' ne Silay, ORE COO ee ee * : Ge ad Sports people in general and baseball in particular feel the tragic | 
Ing es i } i A | Gag aes 7 ; ee “| death of President Roosevelt robbed the athletic world of its best | 


BROWNS. 


Gutteridge 2b 
Gray If 
Kreevich ef 
Stephens ss 
Byrnes rf 
McQuinn Ib 
O Schuite 3b 
Mancuso c¢ 
JAKUCKI P 
** Martin 
CASTER P 


CARDINALS. 
B.R.H. 


Bercamo rf 
Hopp cf 

Mallory cf 
Schoend'st ff 
Sanders Ib 
Kwrowski 3b 


rat pas ta 9 nd Ge se GD 


{ ° 
| Clincher for Browns | 
Na te Ne ee — 


ed Oe OM See oR 


Totals 33 


pet SS ee ee Ce 


1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
I 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Totals 36 3 8 

*Batted for Creel in ninth. 
**Batted for Jakucki in seventh. 
Innings. 288686 7 


8 9 


eo) Oman eum mone” 


ee 


Cardinais — — 2 0 0 00000 1— 3 


Browns— — — 9 0 0000 3 

Errors—Gutteridge 2, Stephens, 
Runs batted in—kK urowski, Martin 3. 
McQuinn, Schulte 2, Mancuso. Garms. 
run—Martin. Stolen base——Schoendienst. 
Bie play—Caster, 


balis—Off Donnelly 2. 
1, jakucki 2, Caster 1. 
meily 1. by Partenheimer 1. Hits—Off Donnel- 
ty 1 in & innings, off Partenheimer 4 In 
{pitched to 4% batters in eighth). 
1. off Jakucki 5 in 7. 
pitch — Jakucki Winning 
Losing piteher—Partenheimer. 
and Tobin. Time—Ih. 52m. 


Partenheimer 


pitcher—Jakucki, 


Luke Sewell's Browns are cham- 
pions of the city, having won that | 


Strikeouts—By Don. | 


Umpires—G rieve | 


5 x— 8 
Kurowski. . 
Stephens, | 


, 


2 | 
off Creel 3 in 
off Caster 3 in 2, Wild | 


distinction with four victories in| ‘8 
five games with the world cham-'® 


ion Cardinals. 


It was the original plan of the 


two clubs t. go through with the 
Tull seven-game set, but tomor- 
row’s game was canceled this 
morning out of respect to the 
memory of President Roosevelt 
by Sam Breadon and Don Barnes. 
However, the Sunday game will 
be played as scheduled. 


The Browns gained the neces- 
sary fourth decision over the Red- 
birds yesterday, coming from be- 
hind in the seventh inning on a 
three-run homer by Boris (Babe) 
Martin and then clinching the 
Kame and the series with a five- 
run splurge in the eighth. 
@core, & to 3. 

It Wasn't Blix’s Fault. 

For a time it seemed that Blix 
Donnelly, one of the Cardinal he- 
roes of last October’s world series, 
would be the big factor in stop- 
ping the Browns’ 
city title, coveted—even though not 
a profitable bauble. Blix held the 


American Leaguers to one hit in. 
his five innings and in the mean- | 


time the Red Birds had gone ahead 

on two unearned runs 

Jackucki in the first inning. 
Stan Partenheimer then pitched 


a hitless sixth inning, after which | 


the Browns took command. Milt 
Byrnes opened the seventh with a 
double to right and, after George 
McQuinn and Len Schulte had 
‘been retired, Partenheimer pitched 
too carefully to Frank Mancuso 
mnd issued a walk. Martin batted | 
for Jakucki and drove a home 
run into the left field seats, scor- 
ing behind Byrnes and Mancuso to 
put the Browns ahead, 3 to 2. 
Gray Starts Big Eighth. 

Pete Gray hit again and opened 
the eighth inning with his second 
safety of the game, a solid drive 
to right-center and the Browns 
then went to work. Kreevich hit 
to Kurowski and both runners 
were safe on George's wild throw. 
Stephens singled, knocking Par- 
tenheimer out of the box and Jack 
Creel walked Byrnes. McQuinn 
and Schulte singled, Mancuso dou- 
bled and the Browns had five 
more runs to make it a runaway. 

Jakucki scattered six hits, giv- 
ing not more than one to an in- 
ning as he worked seven frames, 
and George Caster yielded three 
hits in his two frames. 


Both clubs scheduled workouts 
for today, the Cardinals this morn- 
ing, the Browns after the mid-day 
meal. 


The fifth game attracted 
Cash customers. 


Qa eS 


1389 


The 
~ | honor 


drive for the 


off Sig'| 


ties. 
‘fit affair which netted $22,390.50. 
| Due to President Roosevelt's 


LEN SCHULTE, third base; 


VERNON STEPHENS, 


field; PETE GRAY, left field. 


-| friend and warmest admirer. 


Clark Griffith, president of the! Wilson. 


“=| Washington Senators and friend 


“\of the President, 


expressed the 


=| sentiment of sports people gener- 
ally. 


, ae : baseball.” 


PoE prospects 


“We've 


Roose- 
when 


On several occasions Mr. 
velt spoke up for baseball, 
appeared none 


. bright for the continuance of the 


game during wartime. First was 
in 1942, when he gave his blessings 


i to the national pastime in its first 
- precarious moment. 


Only last month, Mr. Roosevelt 
referred to himself as the “na- 
tions’ No. 1 baseball fan,” and re- 


moved any lingering doubts that 
_ baseball would be allowed to carry 
'on in 1945, its fourth wartime sea- 


ve son, 


© from Griffith, he told the 


In accepting a 1945 season pass 
“Old 


“3 Fox” it was not beyond the realm 
‘» < Of possibility he would be able to 


attend the opening game in Wash- 


f ington April 16 and throw out the 


Mr. Roosevelt established a rec- 


M ord for presidents py making nine 


A, a 
"ge 
ae e 


fi m opening- day appearances at Grif- 


fith Stadium—1933 through 1941— 
in addition to throwing out the 


a first ball during World War I, act- 


—Associated Dress Wirephoto. 


These eight Brownies helped clinch the major league city championship yesterday, when they won the firth contest of the spring 
series, making the count 4 to 1 for the American Leaguers: Only one spring game remains to be played. Front row, left to right: 
shortstop; MYRON HAYWORTH, catcher; 
ond base; CECKGE McQUINN, first base. Back row, left to right, BABE MARTIN, right field; MIKE KREEVICH, center 


DON GUTTERIDGE, sec. 


Major Clubs Cancel Exhibitions 


Out’ of Respect to President 


NEW YORK, April 13 (AP).—Three hurlers apparently won the 
of pitching next week’s opening games for their respective 


clubs as a result of stellar performances in yesterday's exhibition 


contests, 


| Sig Jakucki of the Browns gave 
the Cardinals five hits in seven 
innings as the American Leaguers 
prevailed by 8 to 3, to clinch the 
St. Louis title, four games to one. 
Big Pau] Derringer of the Chi- 
cago Cubs went five innings and 
allowed two hits in his team’s 15-3 
triumph over the White Sox, 
Brooklyn's Curt Davis showed 
up well as the Dodgers trimmed 
the New York Yankees, 3-1, going 
seven innings and giving six safe- 
This was a Red Cross bene- 


'death, several scheduled games 
have been cancelled, including to- 
day’s Yankee-Dodgers clash. the 
| Cubs-White Sox contests of today 
and tomorrow, tomorrow’s Ath- 
letic-Phil game and the Ked Sox- 
Braves game tomorrow. 

Other training items: 

New York Giants—Johnny Gee, 
whom Giants got from Pittsburgh 
for $7500 waiver price last season 
after Pirates paid $75,000 for six- 
foot, nine-inch hurler in 1939, 
slated to make first start of train- 
ing season tomorrow’ against 
Newark Bears. Believes old arm 
injury disappeared. 

Pittsburgh Ptrates — Manager 
Frank Frisch said Frankie Zak 
will be at short for Pirates when 
season opens Tuesday. Fred Os- 
termueller pitched five-hit ball as 
Apso downed Cleveland Indians 
5 to 

Philadelphia Phillies — Big Bill 
Lee, 35-year-old pitcher, arrived 
at camp and promptly was hit on 
pitching arm by ball in first prac- 
tice. 

Philadelphia Athletics — Connie 
Mack announced purchase of 


Charles Gassaway, southpaw 
moundaman, from Milwaukee for 


tuck game from Washington Sen- 
ators, 7-6. 

Cleveland Indians—Ed Wheeler, 
who reported Wednesday, will 
play third base today in team’s 
second exhibition clash with 
Pittsburgh, Steve Gromek slated 
to pitch for Indians. 


Frick Asks All N, L. Games To- 
morrow Be Called Off. 

NEW YORK, April 13 (AP).— 
Ford Frick, president of the Na- 
tional Baseball League, today re- 
quested that the ciupbs in hig cir- 
cuit cancel their exhibition games 
tomorrow because of the funeral 
service for the late President 
Roosevelt. 


Coast League Games Canceled 
LOS ANGELES, April 13 (AP). 
—All of last night’s games in the 
Pacific Coast League were can- 
celed out of respect to the death 
of President Roosevelt. Flags at 
all parks will remain at half-mast 
for 30 days and spectators will be 
asked to join in a moment of 
silence at each game until after 


funeral services Saturday. 
a oe 


Denial of Rumor of 


Jack Dempsey’s Death 


NEW YORK, April 13 (AP).— 
Varying type sizes on a placard 
announcing that Jack Dempsey’s 
restaurant would be closed be- 
cause of the death of President 
Roosevelt were blamed today for 
a widespread rumer that the for- 
mer heavyweight boxing cham- 
pion had been killed in the Pa- 
cific, 

Jack Amron, business partner 
of Dempsey, said emphatically he 
knew Dempsey was alive and well 
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ETE GRAY has thawed out. 


P. The tendency this re- 


markable one-armed wonder 
showed in early games of the 
epring series to “freeze” at the 
plate seems to have gone with 
the wind, In his last two 
kames he has made four hita in 
nine times at bat, scored three 
runs and been highly efficient in 
the field. 

For 16 times at bat, in the 
first three games and part of the 
fourth, the colorful Brownie 
made only One scratch hit, and 
many thought that it should 
have been scored an error for 
Marion. ... Then Pete came to 
life and in his next seven times 
at bat he made four safe hits, 
all singles, and drove in a pair 
of tallies. 

All in all, Gray has officially 
gone to bat 22 times, has made 
five hits and rates a batting av- 
erage of. .236. Considering 
his nervous start, in strange sur- 
roundings and facing major 
league pitching for the first 
time, Pete seems to be living 
up to his publicity. 

Certainly in the field he has 
earned all the applause that has 
greeted him so far, making 
10 putouts and one assist, hav- 
ing no errors. ... His skill in 
fielding flies and ground balls 
and making an instant throw 
despite a gloved hand, continues 
to intrigue and amaze Sports- 
man's Park fans. 

Here’s Gray’s five-game 
wore for the spring series, 
date: 


box 


AB. R. H. PO. 
First game — — 
Second game— 
Third game — 
Fourth game— 
Fifth game — 


-_—— 
-—- 
——_ 
—_— 


Totals aap ow = 77 
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LEE TD, 


Sued Out 


PETE GRAY, one-armed 
Brownie outfielder who 
seemed to “freeze” at the 
plate in the early spring 
games, but who thawed out 
and smacked the ball for 
four hits, in the last two 
games. _ 


— 
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Lead-Off Men Both 


Belting the Apple. 
HOOSING the lead-off man 
C tor his batting order has 
manager 


—-. 


caused many a big league 
grief. . . . Ability to 


* 


IF That Fellow Pete adic Pretty Sweet 


4 


» | 
J 
Y 
} 
; 
, 
, 
} 
4 
4 


4% EH EET ARAN SS 


reach first base and high speed 
usually are qualities demanded 
of the top man... But the right 


combination isn’t always at 
hand. 


Managers Southworth of the 
Cards and Sewell of the Browns 
haven't much to worry about, in 
this respect. . . . In Bergamo 
and Gutteridge each seems to 
have a pair of stars who have 
what the situation demands, . 
And besides, 
Hopp. 


Bill always has 


* = * 

In the spring series games so 
far both veterans of the 1944 
world series have been smack- 
ing the ball with vigor. ... In 
fact, each is batting .400, the re- 
sult of eight safeties in 20 times 
at bat in both cases... . Ber- 
gamo powdered the pill for four 
doubles, while Gutteridge un- 
corked a home run, 


Bergamo’s ability to get on 
base was curpriaingiy profit- 
able since in eight trips to the 
plate he scored eight times— 
which rates 100 per cent effi- 
ciency on the part of the batters 
behind Augie. Gutteridge. 
was driven home only three 
times. 


Last year Southworth tried 
various players at the leadoff 
position, among them Pepper 
Martin and Verban.... Toward 
the middle of the season he 
alternated between Hopp and 
Bergamo, with the latter usually 
topping the list whenever he 
was in the game.... This year 
it looks like Augie will have 
first call as starting man. 


Gutteridge probably has the post | 


cinched, as regard the Browns, 
just like last year, 


Exhibition Baseball 


By the Associated Press. 


YESTERDAY'S GAMES. 
Brooklyn (N) 3, New York (A) 1. 


Philadelphia (A) 7, Washington (A) 
Boston (N) 12, Boston (A) Il. 

Chicago (N) 15, Chicago (A) 3. 
Pittsburgh (N) 6, Cleveland (A) 
Browns (A) 8, Cardinals (N) 3. 


TODAY'S GAMES. 
Boston (A) vs. Boston (N) at Boston. 


Philadelphia (A) vs. Bainbridge N. T. C. at 
Bainbridge, Md. 


Washinoton (A) vs. 

Meade, Md. 

Cleveland (A) vs. 

cle, ind. 
Cincinnati 

Loulsville, 
Chicago (A) vs. 
New York (A) vs. 


6. 


2. 


Buffalo (1. L.) at Fort 


Pittsburgh (N) at Mun- 


(N) vs. Loulsville (A. A.) at 


Chicage (N) (canceled). 
ee (N) (canceled). 


Linhart Named 
Y.M.H.A.Coach 


Chauncey Linhart, former swim- 
ming coach at Roosevelt High 
School, has been named successor 
to Rudy Brand as physical direc- 
tor of the Young Men’s Hebrew 
Association. Brand, a former 
Washington University swim star 
who headed the Y. M. H. A. ath- 
letic department for the past two 
years, will enter private business. 

Linhart will start his official du- 
ties Monday. The new director, 
who attended both Yeatman and 
Beaumont high schools, has also 
served as director of physical fit- 
ness program at the University 
School in Indianapolis, Ind. Lin- 
hart had assisted in other sports 
af Roosevelt. 

Brand first started at the Y. M. 
H. A. as a swimming coach and 
produced numerous stars on the 
combined Y. M. H. A.-Y, W. H. A. 
team, He also inaugurated sev- 
eral special Y. M. H. A. water 
meets. 

It was also announced that Paul 
Reeves of the Harris Teachers Col- 
lege would take over the position 
as swimming coach at the Y. M. 
H. A.-Y. W. H. A., succeeding Len 


-| Special to the 


| er 
of the game, but was weakening 
a bit on a previous assertion to 


Bosse, a World War II veteran. It 
will be a part-time. position for 
Reeves, however. 


Governor to Attend 
Opener Here Tuesday 


Post-Dispatch. 
JEFFERSON CITY, April 13.— 
Gov. Phil M. Donnelly said today 
he was planning to attend the 
opening game of the American 


‘| League season in St. Louis Tues-| 


day between the Browns and the) 
Detroit Tigers. 

He said he did not know wheth- 
he would make the first pitch 


officials of the Browns that he 
could peg the ball from home 
plate to second base. Donnelly 
played one year of ba@eball at St. 
Louls University, and formerly 
did some umpiring of local games 
near his home town of Lebanon. 


‘Srenco and 


id 


McGreevy in 
Handball Final 


M. C. 


Jack Srenco, National Y. 


won their semifinal matches in 
the National Junior A. A. U. hand- 
ball singles championship at the) 
Y. M. H. A. this afternoon and) 
will meet in the final round to- | 
morrow afternoon at 3 o'clock for) 
the championship, 

Srenco over Oscar Klay-| 
man in three sets, Klayman tak- 
ing the opening game 21 to 17 and 
Srenco winning the next two, 21- 
11 and 21-8. McGreevy defeated | 
Herb Buschart 21-12 and 21-10. 

In last night’s quarterfinals, 


Srenco had an easy time beating | 
Bill Littman, 21-6, 21-14, while 
Klayman was hard pressed to nose 
out the Cleveland player, Ray 
Poleyn, 21-12, 17-21, 21-12. The 
final game was tied twice, 3-3 
and 10-10, Polcyn taking a brief 
11-10 margin before Klayman ral- 
lied to win the match, 

The Boston flash, Jerry Lorenzo, 
displayed fine handball but was 
finally defeated by McGreevy, 21- 
15, 16-21, 21-10. The second game 
score was tied at 13-13. Lorenzo 
took an early lead in the second 
game, McGreevy rallying to tie the 
count at 13-13, but the Boston | 
player again went out in front to 
even the match. McGreevy was 
“hot” in the final :game, scoring 
11 points in his first handout. Lo- 
renzo is co-champion of the Holly- 
wood “Y” in Boston and was quar- 
ter-finalist in the 1944 national 
junior singles. 


Last Night’s Results. 


SINGLES EVENT. 
QUARTERFINAL ROUND—-Jack Sreneco de. 
feated Bilt Littman, 21-6, 21-14: 
Kiayman defeated Ray Poleyn of Cleveland, 
2b-2%, 17-21, 21-12; Willlam MeGreevy deé- 
feated ‘Jervy Lorenzo of Boston, 21-15, 16-21, 
21-10: ere — defeated Marvin Wex- 
21. 


ler, 21. 
DOUBLES EVENT. 

FIRST ROUND-—MeGreevy and Melsel de- 
feated Low Bocker and Morris Dreyfus, 21-12, 
41.9. Klayman and Berg defeated Ed Le ping | 
and Charles Mueller, 21-19, 19-21, 21-8; 
Buschart and Lepr ‘defeated Jack Slavo and 
Hymen Goldstein, 21-11, 21-13; Polcyn and 
Mayorwitz defeated Julius Kantor and Joe Dia- 
| mond, 21-11, : 3. 


| Today’s Semifinal Program. 


won 


SINGLES EVENT. 
12:30 9. m.—dJack Srenco vs. Oscar Klay- 
William McGreevy vs. Herb Buschart. 

DOUBLES EVENT. 

2 9. m.——William MoGreevy and Larry Mel- 
‘sel ve. Oscar Klayman and Joe Berg, Herd) 
| Buschart and Marshall Lehr vs, Ray Polcyn of 
Cleveland and Paul Mayorwitz of St. Louls. 

> 


| man; 


Mixed Doubles Tournament, 
The fourth annual mixed dou- 
bles handicap tournament will be | 


tion, East St. Louis, Saturday and 
Sunday, April 21 and 22. League 
average of 15 games or more 1s 
required as an entry condition. 
vieeeceiaaiiai 
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Toronto Gains 3rd Straight 
Shutout in Hockey Series 


sports writer who was discharged 


TORONTO, April 13 (AP).—Frank McCool, 
from the Canadian Army because | 


‘of stomach ulcers, is the first goaitender in hockey history to score 


26-year-old Calgary 


‘three successive shutouts in Stanley Cup play. 


| The quiet, soft-spoken McCool 
‘last night blanked the Detroit Red | 
Wings, 1-0, for Toronto in the 
third game of the Stanley Cup | 
‘finals. In the first two games he. 
| registered 1-0 and 2-0 shutouts, 
His three successive shutouts 


| betters the record of two by a) 
former Detroit goal tender now | 


in the R. C. A. F., Johnny Mowers, 


for Detroit in the last two games 

of the 1943 Stanley Cup finals. 
McCool won the _ National 

Hockey League rookie award this 


was scored on 152 times in his 50 
league games, 
Last night’s shutout brought his 


play-off total to four as he had 


one in the semifinal geries jn 


who blanked the Boston Bruins) 


season. He had four shutouts and | 


| which the Leafs ousted Montreal 
|\Canadiens, N. H. L. champions 
‘this season and Stanley Cup 
|winners a year ago, His four in 
A play- -off series equals a record 
set in 1926 by Clint Benedict of 
‘the Montreal Maroons, 

A native of Calgary, McCool 
‘played for a time with Gonzaga 
University of Spokane before join- 
ing the Army. 


‘cup game would be played as 
scheduled. 

The statement was issued after 
reports that the Detroit team 
had asked for a postponement in 
view of the death of President 


Roosevelt, 


A. champion, and Bill McGreevy 


soar | 


conducted at Stumhofer'’s Recrea-| 


| President Mervyn (Red) Dutton | 
‘said today that tomorrow night’s | 


a ing as a substitute for President 


lost a warm personal | 
friend and a great champion of 


too | 


He was then Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy. 

In many other respects, the 
President showed deep interest in 
sports. He was intensely inter- 
ested in national physical fitness 
after the war, and was himself a 
swimming enthusiast. 


Griffith recalled that in F. D. 
R.’s school days at Groton and 
Harvard he was “quite an ath- 
lete” in boxing, tennis, track, row- 
ing and baseball. 


Griffith gave some light on Mr. 
Roosevelt’s baseball ability as a. 


youth with a story involving Gef® | Las 


BILL BENSWANGER, president 
of the Pittsburgh Pirates, opines 


that this season’s: Bucco squad is 


“the best in seven years” and—and 
he grew so bold 

as to hint at a 

pennant, the Car- 

dinals notwith- 

standing. 

JOC K £E Y 


ER A oh Fe 
NEEVES con- 
tinues to keep 
the spotlight at 
Hipodromo de 
Americas, 


Dwight D. Eisenhower and Jim | Mexico City. The 


Farley. Farley, manager of a/| 


crack semi-pro club in the Hudson | 
| second triple in 


Valley League, 
West Point’s 
1915 nine, 
hower, 

Arriving at West Point with 
several players missing, Farley 
was touted by a local fan to take 
on a fellow by the name of Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt with the as- 
surance that “he'll play a good 
game for you.” 

“Roosevelt went 
field and played well,” Griffith 
added, “and that probably was 
the first time Roosevelt and Far- 
ley ever met, and the world knows 
what a lasting friendship they 
formed and what bot have done 
since.’ 


had challenged | 
great undefeated 
captained by LEisen- 


into the out- 


‘San Francisco 
rider scored his 


two days, giving 

him 10 winners 

over the period. BENSWANGER 
. « »« SOLDIER'S CAP ran a mile 
in 1:363-5 at the Hipodromo to 
equa] the track record. 


ED McKEEVER, explaining his 
football coaching theories to 
Ithaca (N, Y.). business men, said: 
“Character building is not accom- 
plished with losing teams. It isa 
only accomplished by boys who 
won't be licked.” .. . Trial of 
HARVEY STEMMER and HEN- 
RY ROSEN, charged with conspire 
acy in last winter's Brooklyn Col- 
lege betting scandal, has been set 
for May i . HOWIE 
SCHULTZ, 6 foot 7 inch first base- 


3 Champions 
Are Entered in 
Women’s Swim 


CHICAGO, April 13 (AP).—Fif- 
ty of the country’s top-notch girl 
swimmers and divers, including 
three defending champions, to- 
night open the three-day National 

. A. U. women’s indoor swim- 
‘ming meet in the Chicago Town 
Club pool. 

Lyman Bingham, assistant to 
the president of the A. A. U., said 
the meet was being held as sched- 
| uled, but in deference to the death 
of President Roosevelt, events set 
‘for Saturday afternoon would be 
held that morning. 

Bingham said, 
of coaches and officials, 
ibe a “physical impossibility to ex- 
'tend the meet another day be- 
| cause of train reservations already 
made. 

Headline billing goes to Ann 
Curtis of San Francisco and 
|'Brenda Helser of Hollywood who 
have been dominating the amateur 
| swimming competition for the 
last two years. Miss Curtis, first 
| woman ever to win the Sullivan 
pears, will defend her 220 and 
440-yard free style titles. Miss 
| Siaioas will defend her 100-yard 
'free style championship, in addi- 
tion to challenging the San Fran- 
cisco girl in the 220 and 440-yard 
events. 

The third title-holder, defend- 
Ing her crown, is Patricia Sinclair 
of the New York Women's Swim- 
ming Association, queen of the 
100-yard breast stroke division. 

Vicki Manelo of Oakland, Cal., 
and her teammate on the Athens 
Club, Zoe Ann Olsen, head the 
diving contestants. 


Laux Bowlers 
Again Win Title 


| The Laux Hyde Parks are the 
joe bowling champions for the 
second successive season. They 
emerged from the final three 
‘games of the six-game rolloff with 
‘the Silver Seals, first half win- 
‘ners .in the All-Star League, at 
|W. and 8&8. Recreation, with 
Overall margin of 92 pins. 

The Seals managed to outscore 
the Laux in last night's decisive 
three-game, 2958 to 2906, but the 
‘margin of 144 pins the Laux car- 
lried into the finale was too much 
for them. As a result, the grand 
‘total for the six games were, Laux 
6154, Silver Seals 6062. Last 
/night’s scores: 

Laux 

Seals <— = 


it would 


973 953 980 
928 1046 984 


Sedalia Flyers Play 


Bears Here Tomorrow | 
Washington 


= -- —s 


University Bears | 
will play host to the Sedalia Air 
‘Base team at Liggett Field to 
‘morrow afternoon, starting § at 
2:30, The Sedalia players will fly 
here from their Missouri base. 
The Bears have won two of their 
first three games. 


after a meeting 
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John B. Stetson 
$7.50 to $12.50 


616 Olive Street 
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DOWN S Your Hatter 


| High Rollers 


CENTURY RECREATION. 
d. 


National Lea 
226 J. Sanders 
J. B. Reception Center. 
Kruse 205 Sergt. Kruse 
St. Louis Shipyard pote 
C. Cramer 218 - Morgan 
CHEROKEE Q.. 
Thursday Afternoon ie 
H. Fassel 184 M. Thomsen 
Busch-Sulzer League. 
N. Paule 167 4. Weber 
Mixed League (Women). 
ees 18 V. Dugger 
Mixed League (Men). 
233 J. Siebans 
KALEY’S RECREATION. 
Printoraft League No. 
Javaux 22 Wm. 
REGINA LANES. 
Pine Lawn Chamber of Commerce. 
R. Schiff 234 J. Zoeller 
Bd ha ESQUIRE. 
Esquire Women's a 
M. Kamme 205 
BA ee RECREATION. 


tivity League 
W. Beisinger 250 Be 
C. Huck 192 


J. Sanders 


Sergt. 


459 
J. 


R. Sontag 565 


wm. 574 


577 


Weiner 565 


, 
Slanaigo Sr. 588 
ativity Wom 

—- Signaige 

PLAYDIUM. 
Woolworth Women. 
181 Willams 

Aluminum Women. 

170 W. Hanna 
Aluminum Men. 
Munnery a }. 
Business Women, 
1. Bumbrosky 210 Bumbrosky 


laydium Seratch. 
J. Kalickl 268 Kalicki 
8 pt bond RECREATION, 
alston Purina ons. 
Mil Ziliell 201 Mit Ziliell 
Wholesale Grocers. 
HH, Ottman 233 H. Ottman 
Electrical Board of Trade. 
Ed Fritz 232 Len Hafertepe 
Women’s Federal. 
G. Wa 
G. Heckle 172 


ngler- 
D. Mattingly 
Printcraft. 
F. Lobek 220 i Haefner 
Lammert Wom 


Marie Haley 166 Thelne Mills 
Lammert Men. 
J}. Muck 188 


}. 
BEVO RECREATION. 
seen Business 
H. CLeeker 2 
Busch: Sulzer Gros. 
G. Woods 4 
Busch-Sulzer Bros. 
M. Hartke 222 
Brewery Workers 
E. Weingand 256 Vv. 


HARRIS RECREATION. 
Mary Muffet League. 

Dolores Fel'Dotto 170 Pauline Repa 442 
Federal Reserve Women 


D. Williams 
Ww. 
}. 


47i 
Hann 
560 
490 
65 


Munnery 


537 
608 | 
613 


462 | 
568 | 
449 


Muck 535 | 


631 
609 | 
618 


‘Kenectring-O. 
ims 


R. Walter 1853 
Red Cross League. 
J. Obrn 145 hrn 280 
Y. C. A. 


industrial Girls. 
Ann Oswald "I33 An 


(two) 


n Oswald 544 


LANDSDOWNS RECREATION. 
East Side Handicap. 
Aitken 214 Al Benton 


CENTRAL ALLEYS. 
 eecmeses Girls. 
Hieman 19 T. 


MELENE RECREATION, 
Thursday Night Women. 
Bobby Nix 193 Dorothy Meyer 
rene’ RECREATION. 
Mohawk League. 
A. Thies 239 Jim Wuber 
Business Men’ 0, SAanee. aa 
Edier 274 an ampso 
otahies STUMHOFER RECREATION. 
Cahokia League. 
2A7 john Lanee 
Fellowship League 
Vrremneye 208 H. Fritameyer 
ixed Doubles (Men). 
F. Theobad a8 , Theobad 
Mixed Doubles X Women). 
ida Gotch 211 ida Gotch 
STEIN BROS.’ BOWL 
Thursday Handicap. 
Reiser 243 R. Warner 
HEIDEL’S RECREATION. 
ee Maria. 
. Sehreihoff 230 L. Poepsel 
— Men's Leanue. 
. Zavadil 25 Zavadil 
KALEY’ Ss RECREATION. 


Viking Men. 
Foerst 216 E. 

Viking ‘chem nienent 
untemeler 189 eleb 
GRAND: PARK BOWLING CENTER, 
Co Belt League. 
Hanslehben 2:55 G. Summers 
industrial Division YY. M. C. A. 

. Mendenez 25 A. Mendenez 
RARATOGA ALLEYS. 
Rionmnens Helghts League. ” 
alt untiw 
Sesser wettest STON RECREATION. 
Wellston Women, 


Hieger 


J. 


an? 
aa 
nay 
583 


John Lanee 


H, 


). 


F oerst 


. Keith 108 }. Lindeay 
White Way League. 
. Mytineger yh, . 
“— OWLING GRAND. 
south Side cpepual % — 
: erri 43 , 
. . i+ A-WILE€. 
25) ee League. 
, _Spriestebach 210 Rone J MoKenna ost 


fF orater 


. Oe uxuriold - 


Sa 3 


CUSTOM MADE 
BY COURTNEY 


= 6 


and $7.50 


509 North Grand Ave. 


man, who failed to report to the 
Dodgers because he wanted to 
complete his studies at Hamline 
University, St. Paul, has been op- 
tioned to the St. Paul club of the 
American Association where he 
can at least give part of his time 
to baseball.... TOMMY BROWN, 
17-year-old shortston, also hee h--> 
optioned to the Saints by the 
Dodgers, 


493 


480 | 


4233 | 


R. ‘Walter 444 | 


ADE SCHUMACHER of North- 
western’s athletic staff, is reported 
to have turned down an offer to 
‘succeed KENNETH L. (TUG) 
| WILSON as athlieti« director of 
| the school. ... The vacancy was 
‘created when Wilson was named 
Big Ten commissioner. .. 
THREE YEARS AGO TODAY — 
Draft board reclassified PETE 
ee star Brookiyn outfielder, 


Sports Group Sends 
| Message to Truman 


The annual _ baseball dinner 
meeting of the Knights of the 
Cauliflower Ear, a sports follow- 
| ote organization, was held last 
* | night under che pall of gloom 
‘cast by tho news of the death of 
President Roosevelt. 


' 


| Postmaster Bernard Dickmann 
| paid tribute to the deceased Pres- 
ident and joined with Bob New- 


‘Man and Horace Deal in drafting 
a message to President Harry S. 
|Truman, a member, who, at a re 
cent meeting of the body, spoke. 

| Among other speakers last 
night were Luke Sewell, manager 
of the Browns, Don Barnes pres- 
ident, Sam Breadon, president of 
‘the Cardinals and Coach Mike 
Gonzales. 
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” yeur tires 
ere smeeth, 
come in, get 
thick aew 
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Our ekilled w 
men usethe 8. F. 
GOODRICH Slow, 
Careful, fae tery 
method — longer 
life, 


Ne Certificate Needed 


B. FE Goodrich Stores 


718 N. Kingshighway (8) 
| 2 Block North of Delmar FO. 9300 


HERES A 


BLADE 


YOULL 


Don’t take my word for it buy 
a package of HOSPITAL Brand 
Blades—and you'll feel the 
difference ... smoother, cleaner, 
more refreshing shaves. You'Jl 


be grateful for the tip! 


ON SALE AT 
ALL DRUGGISTS 


HOSPITAL 


NMEWA®K 2, wMtw eeser 
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Corneal Tissue for Blind. _ 
NEW YORK, April 13 (AP).— 
Formation of the Eye Bank for 
Sight Restoration, Inc., which will 


collect and preserve corneal tis- 


sue from human eyes for trans- 
plantation to blind persons, was 
announced today. The bank hopes 
to aid from 10,000 to 15,000 per- 
sons in the United States. 
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BUY ON CREDIT 
AT 
CASH PRICES 


HAVE YOUR EYES EXAMINED 


you see? 


The speed with which your 
eyes flash accurate impres- 
sions to your mind is ex- 
tremely important. It can 
often mean the difference 
betwen safety and danger 
to you on the job or on the 
road. Correct vision means 
seeing things FAST — as 
well as clearly. 


DR. N. SCHEAR, OPTOMETRIST 
GO TO THE MAN WHO KNOWS 


NO INTEREST OR CARRYING CHARGE 


Our 47th Year 


Army Lifts Veil on Many Secret 


Weapons, Some Not Yet at Front 


at 120 


Reporters Shown Gun That Will Kill Panther 
Tank at 6 Miles, Radar Spots Planes 


Miles. 


By ELTON C, FAY 
WASHINGTON, April 13 (AP). 
— Secrecy surrounding some of 
the Army’s ultra-new weapons 
has been thrown aside, in evident 
contempt of the enemy’s ability to 
do anything about it now. Re- 
porters were invited to an exhibi- 
tion at nearby Fort Meyer, Va., 
where was assembled materie] so 
new that some items have not yet 
gone into production. Expecting 
to be pledged to secrecy, they 
were told they could write of any- 
thing they saw. 

Among those things packed 
into one enclosure and in use or 
ready to use against Germany 
and Japan were: 

1, Radar aircraft detection 
sets that will spot a plane 120 


slugs over a wide area, searching 
out hidden enemy soldiers in the 
jungle. 

Less spectacular than weapons 
but of equal importance in fight- 
ing a war far from home were 
the multitude of service items. 
Here was a portable landing 
mat rehabilitation unit, including 
a miniature rolling mill, designed 
to straighten out and otherwise 
repair damaged sections of the 
metal strips used for airfields 
constructed on soft ground. Even 
this can be knocked down and 
loaded aboard a plane. 

A miniature locomotive, de- 
signed for such narrow gauge 
lines as are found in Burma, with 
a 35-horsepower gasoline engine 
and weighing five tons, also can 


le 


disassembled for 


transportation, 


airplane| power is unavailable. 
A sun valve turns the light on 
at dark and off during daylight 
New Air Beacon Burns Gas, Goes|hours. A flash regulator flips 
for Year Without Care. the light on for .2 of a second 30 
WASHINGTON, April 13 (AP)./ times a minute. 
—The Army Air Forces has de-/~—— 
veloped an acetylene-burning air | 
beacon that operates a year with-| 
out refueling or adjustment and) 
throws a 400-candlepower beam 
visible for 12 miles. k; 
The automatic lantern is being }:225% 
used on peaks and other hazar- | 
dous obstacles where electrical }} 
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GOODYEAR \\ goo 


ONE-DAY 
SUPER 


SERVICE 
GCODYEAR Material INSECT 
SPRAY 


GOODYEAR Workmanship 
GOODYEAR Guaranteed 
On Sale at 
All Leading Stores 


SPEEDWAY 
CH. 0370 22ND & LOCUST (3) | 
OPEN 7 A. M. 6 P. M. 


to 


miles away. 


2. A 90-mm. antitank gun 
that will punch through eight 
inches of armor and kill a Ger- 
man Panther tank at six and a 
quarter miles. 


3. A radio detonator that will 
fire mines up to 20 miles away 


by dialing a combination just 
as in making a telephone call. 

4.A new type of floating 
bridge of hollow aluminum 
beams so light they can be 
placed by hand and so strong 
they will bear a 43-ton tank. 

And there were many other 
heretofore top secret weapons, 

Robot Bomb Warhead. 

The warhead of the Army’s 
robot bomb was in the collection. 
Containing the explosive charge, 
it weighs 2100 pounds. The bomb’s 
flight is calculated dnd when over 
the target a “spoiler” device 


314 NORTH 
6th STREET 


(1) 


| OPEN MONDAY NIGHT ‘TIL 9 P. M. 


REI 


changes the angle of the stabiliz- 
ing fins at the rear, putting the 
bomb into a dive at the target. 
The 43-ton T-26 tank, with a 
long-tubed 90-mm. gun, will fire 
|a shell with a muzzle velocity of 
3750 feet a second and penetrate 


| 14 inches of armor at 300 yards. 


UP TO ONE 
YEAR TO PAY 


*% 


Plaids, checks, stripes, 


$1995 


loofer coats! . 
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Easy to look ot, easy to wear. ee 
Choose from large selection! 3 


$1.25 weekly* _ 


SLACKS tomatcn 
Go well with sports jackets or fee 
.. Many colors, 


} no money down 
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deposit 
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SPORTS COATS [4 
solid _semiome, 

tones! On easy credit terms. ar 


ea 


SWEATERS .%4.95 
SHIRTS ,, , 2.50 
SHOES ..,. 7.50 


HO money 
down 


needed for as many 
items as you wish 
selling up to $10 ea. 


DRESSES . .%5.95 
SWEATERS , 2.98 
SLACKS .,. 5.75 
BLOUSES , . 2.98 
SKIRTS ,.,. 5.75 


@ Displayed was the Army’s 10- 
inch mortar, capable of dropping 
a shell with pin-point accuracy at 
9300 yards—more than five miles 
—firing at the rate of a round 
every two minutes. This high- 
angle weapon is useful for punch- 
ing down into deep fortifications. 

The 155-mm. gun, mounted on 
an M-4 tank chassis, hurls a 95- 
pound projectile 25,400 yards— 
nearly 14% miles. Operated by an 
eight-man crew, it is designed to 
provide heavy but mobile ordnance 
for rapidly advancing ground 
forces. 

8-Inch Howitzer on M-4., 

Also to contribute to the heavy 
ordnance support for forward 
moving troops is the eight-inch, 
4l1-ton howitzer, mounted on an 
M-4 chassis and having a range 
of 18,500 yards—more than 10 
miles. ; 


The Army displayed its larges 
mobile antiaircraft gun using a 
completely assembled (projectile 
and propellant) shell, the 105-mm. 
weapon. Weighing 46,000 pounds, 
the gun has a muzzle velocity of 
3000 feet a second with shell 
bursts at 46,000 feet. 

(The largest mobile AA gun 
used by the Army is a 120-mm. 
weapon, but the projectile and 
propellant are loaded separately.) 

This gun can be controlled 
either manually by the gun crew 
stationed at the weapon or linked 
to the T-38 antiaircraft battery 
director, an amazing piece of al- 
most human equipment also ex- 
hibited. 

The director, composed of mul- 
tiple but interconnected equipment, 


Bi searches the sky with a scanning 


disc for enemy aircraft, can pick 
up a target at 30 miles, track it 


A4\automatically while at the same 


time computing for the lead neces- 
sary to hit the target, the fuse 
settihg and other necessary fac- 
tors of fire control. 
Small, Powerful Radar Set. 
The radar detector with the 


oH, 120-mile range (when the scanner 


is located at a 50-foot altitude) is 
so highly portable and compact 
that the equipment, except for the 
aerial, can be taken into a fox- 
hole. 

Another electronically operated 
locator is linked to a searchlight 
battery, automatically keeping the 
lights trained on aircraft for pur- 
poses of identification and antl- 
aircraft fire at night. 

A “sound locator” is a valuable 
item for ground forces seeking to 
determine the exact position from 
which enemy mortar or other ar- 
tillery fire is coming. This equip- 
ment is used singly or in pairs, 
the latter for triangulation to en- 
able counter-battery action against 
the enemy postition. An enemy 
gun position can be located for 
counter-battery fire within five 
minutes. 

The “radio detonator” for fir- 
ing mines, either on land or in 
the water, is'a refinement in the 
long-used method of leading wires 
to a land or sea mine to detonate 
it in the path of an advancing 
enemy troop movement or ships. 

A dial, almost identical in ap- 
pearance with the common tele- 
phone dial, is used, A three-digit 
code (21,000 different codes are 
possible) is dialed to fire a mine 
with the same code _ frequency. 
The range of radio detonator is 
eight miles over lafid and 20 miles 
over water. 

In the field of engineering, sup- 
ply and communication, all ma- 


ALL WOOL WORSTED 


ADVERTISEMENT 


EXTRA RED 
POINTS 


FOR AN EXTRA CHOP! 


Extra red points can help 
s0 much. Get 2 red points 
for each pound of used 
fats you turn in. Keep 
Saving Used Fats For 
the Fighting Fronts and 
Home Front. 


COLAIPLETVE 


3 Room HOME OUTHI 


Includes Floor Coverings, 
Lamps and Tables... 


* BEDROOM 
* LIVING ROOM 
* KITCHEN 


Every Piece Brand-New 
Easy 


219 


Rooms purchased separately if desired. 
See Each Room Set Up 
as in Your Own Home 


200 Miles Free Delive 


FURNITURE 
JEWELRY 
CLOTHING Ot evenincs 
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NLL WOOL GASSIMERE 


ALL WOOL TWEED 


AT THE 


ATTRACTIVE 
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And here's a special invitation for YOU to see these splendid suits for 
yourself , . . for there are both single and double breasted models 
- +. and solid shades of blue, brown and tan as well as stripes, 
diagonals and herringbone weaves . . 
« « « and remember, the longer you wear one of them, 
the more you will pat yourself on the back as a 
‘smart buyer." ... A value triumph at $23.95 


Pun GOATS RAMOWOREE 


FOR YOUNG MEN 


. sizes 34 to 46 chest 


Pure Worsted Suits 


| 4? 


Extra Hine sport coats .. 
and made with wide 
and tapered waists .. 
solid - shades 


wedéves. 


YOUNG 


. extra long 
shoulders 
. both 


and fancy 


“ 


) Q? 


Men! These finely tailored 100% pure 
wool worsted suits are quaranteed 
in writing to give you one 

year satisfactory service. 


PLEATED 


( 


MEN’S SUIT PATTERN PANTS 


== RKS 


Splendidly tailored pleated 
front slacks (some with zip- 
per flys) of glen plaids, her- 
ringbones, checks and gab- 
ardine effects ... sizes 28 
to 36 waist at,$4.99, 


YOUNG MEN’S 
DRAPE SLACKS 


Je hs 


Here they are! The youth- 


AND 


oO 
TS in greys 
ain pants 


MEN’S TWO-TONE 
LEISURE COATS 


39% 


—some with plain color fronts and 
plaid back and sleeves ... some with 
plain colored fronts and small checked 
back and sleeves .. .-and remember 
these coats are just as popular with 
MEN as they are with YOUNG MEN! 
Small, medium and large sizes at $9.95 


MEN'S SPORT SHIRTS 


With sport collar and long sleeves... 


some plain colors—some plaids . « e 
small, medium and large sizes. 


MEN'S SPORT SHIRTS 


With double duty sport collar that 


can be worn open or closed ... short 
sleeves . . . various sport materiais, 


MEN'S SPORT SHIRTS 


$375 


Of extra fine fabrics with sport coller 
and long sleeves ... plain colors only,’ 


MEN'S POLO SHIRTS 


75° 


Of white cotton knit yarns in crew 
neck and short sleeve style, 


terial is geared, like weapons, to 
a war of movement. Lightness, 
compactness, the ability to handle 
heavy equipment in transit are 
emphasized. 

The new type of floating bridge, 
although in production, has yet to 
reach any of the theaters. The 
flooring and spans are of one 
element—a series of balks or hol- 
low square beams of aluminum 
alloy. The beams lock together 
with pins, resting on pontoon 
boats of 60-foot length, divided in 
half for handling ease. 

Of prime value in jungle fight- 
ing is the light model of the 37- 
mm, gun, which can be broken 
into five parts and packed on the 
backs of soldiers. Among the pro- 
jectiles fired by this weapon is 
a cannister shell, which sprays 


SHOES 2. * 6.50 ful EXTREME styles with 
pleated front, wide knee, 
[S-inch bottom with cuff, 
in sizes 26 to 32 waist at 


$5.99, 


EI 


N. W. COR. 8th & WASHINGTON AVE. (1) 


100% pure wool worsteds in 
many colors and patterns, includ- 
ing gray, brown, blue, oxford and 
banker's gray as well as blue 
serge ... sizes 30 to 48 waist 
at $7.99. 


$79 


ONE ACCOUNT 
CLOTHES THE 
FAMILY 


10 STYLES IN 
BOYS' SHOES 


$389 


Brogue, blucher, 
toe and fancy tips . 
| to 6 at $3.89, 


LIBERAL CREDIT 


707 WASHINGTON AVE. 
Open Monday and Saturday Evenings 


moccasin 
+ « $1206 


Easiest Terms * No Extra Charge for Credit 
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Roosevelt, born to wealth, at- — er , 3 | BS ag ¥ ‘ 
NOMINATING "HAPPY WARRIOR’ 


Mi Re is eo 


PRESIDENT-TO-BE Franklin Delano 


Roosevelt, destined for the war presidency of the tended Groton and went to 


Harvard. He is pictured as a 


WITH HIS MOTHER fre future Presi- _ASPIRANT TO OFFICE A veteran of 


United States in its hours of greatest trial, sits atop 
the shoulder of his father, James Roosevelt, at the 
family estate at Hyde Park, N. Y., where he was 
born Jan. 30, 1882. President Roosevelt, precedent- 
breaking Chief Executive, died yesterday at Warm 
Springs, Ga. 


® a 7% 


” 
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dent poses with his mother, the gracious Sara 
Delano Roosevelt, when he was 12 years old. His 
father died six years later; Mrs. Roosevelt was 
privileged to witness three inaugurations of the 
four-term President and to comment, after he 
won in the hectic 1936 campaign: "I'm so glad; 


Franklin always was @ good boy.’ 


~—Associated Press Wirephoto. 


Groton student. He later studied 
at Columbia University and en- 
tered upon the legal career that 
was to pave the way to public 
service and international states- 
manship. 


World War I, in which he served as an Assistant-Sec- 
retary of the Navy, Mr. Roosevelt (left) and Gov. 
James M. Cox of Ohio leave, the White House atter 
a conference with President Wilson on the 1920 
Presidential campaign. Roosevelt was Democratic 
nominee for Vice President, Cox was the nominee 
for President on a ticket slated for defeat., 


~—International News I*boto. 


A 


On lame legs—Roosevelt was stricken with infantile 
paralysis at his summer home in New Brunswick in 
1921—the New Yorker stands on the platform at the 
Democratic National Convention in Houston in 1928 
to nominate his predecessor as Governor of his State 
—Alfred E. Smith—for the Presidency. Smith was 


defeated in a bitter campaign. 
Associated Press Photo. 
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GOVERNOR In the executive office at Albany— 
stepping stone to the Presidency — Roosevelt signs a 
$20,000,000 unemployment relief bill Sept. 23, 1931, an 
act foreshadowing his dramatic assumption of the duties 
ot the nation’s highest office in the days of deepest 
depression, in 1933. Lt. Gov. Herbert H. Lehman, his 
friend and successor as New York's executive, looks on. 

—_ , ‘Mite shend pM eT ae 
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FIRST INAUGURAL The date is March 4, 1933. F. D. R. enters upon a career 
unique in American history as he takes the oath of the Presidency from Charles Evans 
Hughes, Supreme Justice of the United States. At right is Herbert Hoover, only surviv- 
ing ex-President, and beside Mr. Roosevelt is his son James, now a Colonel of Marines 
who attended his father at the four history-making inaugurals. 
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FORESIGHTED COMMANDER 
The President and Prime Minister Winston Churchill talk 
with a British naval officer aboard the ill-fated Prince of 
Weles during the historic Atlantic Charter meeting in 
1941, when the leaders of the two great English-speaking | 
nations laid their plans for the defense of civilization : € 


before the Pearl Harbor attack plunged the United States eae: sraggeasenecae : a 

into war. Behind them are Gen. George C. Marshall, TRIUMVIRATE BROKEN BY DEATH Roosevelt (center) sits with his 

Sumner Welles, then Under Secretary of State, and Adm. friends in fact, in spirit and in purpose" at the famous first meeting of the Big Three 

Harold R. Stark. at Tehran Nov. 28-Dec. |, 1943. With Prenier-Marshal Stalin (left) and Prime Minister 
Churchill the American President worked out the strategy that led to the ‘second front” 
Normandy invasion and doomed Hitlerite Germany. 
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FAVORITE PHOTOGRAPH This study of the President was one of his favorite photographs, 


a picture that he has autographed many times. It was taken in his second term, at the peak of his phys- 


Associated Press Wirephoto. ical power, before the dark days of global war closed in. 


Harris & Ewing Photo, 
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"MY FRIENDS' 


Characteristic of Roosevelt—great- 
est orator of his day—is this photo- 
graph of the President waving to a 
capacity audience in the St. Louis 
Coliseum, Oct. 21, 1932, when he 


was campaigning forchis initial term, 
—By a Post-Dispatch Staff Photographer. 
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TRUMAN CARRIES ON Through the rain in an open car 


in Washington last Nov. 10, President Roosevelt rides with Vice 
President Harry S. Truman of Missouri in a ‘homecoming parade,” 
arranged by the residents of the capital in honor of the four-term 
President, who received the news of his precedent-shattering election 


at his boyhood home, Hyde Park. 


HOST TO A KING King George VI of Great Britain enjoys 


a smoke as he arrives at Mount Vernon, home of the first President, 
in company with Roosevelt, who was host to Kings and Queens at 
home and a quest of royalty abroad, as he pursued his policy of 
bringing all the world closer together in good neighborliness. 


—Internat jonal News Photo. 
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AT HOME During a Hyde Park holiday, Mr. Roosevelt looks up 


from a book as his wife knits—a brief respite from the Washington and 


worldwide spotlight, nheieitaee’d Sven Wireehen. —Associated Press Wirephoto. 
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Mrs. Truman in Spotlight as New First 


Recent Signs Indicate That the 
By Edith K. Gaylord 


FRIDAY, APRIL 13, 1945 


ST.LOUIS POST- DISPATCH 


KSD to Broadcast 
‘Roosevelt Memorial 


Service in St. Louis 

Beginning at 10:45 o'clock to- 
morrow morning, KSD will broad- 
cast the memorial service for 
President Roosevelt that will be 
held at the Soldiers’ Memorial, 
Thirteenth and Chestnut streets. 
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President's Wife May Take Arduous Role in Stride 
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A Special Correspondent 
of the Post-Dispatch 


WASHINGTON, April 13. 
RS. HARRY S88. TRUMAN, 
MM iiccie known to the people of 
America, today faces the 
giare of the spotlight constantly 
trained on the nation’s presiden- 
tial family. 

So also does the next 
House “princess,” blonde Mary 
Margaret Truman, now 21, who 
was not old enough last Novem- 
ber to vote for her father. 

Succeeding to a dozen years of 
precedent-shattering activities by 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, the 
new # irst Lady may find the spot- 
light uncomfortably bright. 

Until her husband’s nomination 
eight months ago as President 
Roosevelt's fourth-term running 
mate, Bess Wallace Truman was 
just another Senator's wife. 

She rose early each morning to 
get breakfast for him and their 
university student daughter. 
Mother and daughter did all the 
housework in the Trumans’ five- 
room, $120-a-month apartment. 

Mrs. Truman served as secre- 
tary for her husband. He has 
said that he never made a speech 
or drew up a report without her 
“editing.” 

At that time the Trumans usual- 
ly spent evenings quietly at home. 
He would work. Or he and Mar- 
garet would play piano duets. 
Now, if they like, they can set 
the crystal chandeliers quivering 
in the east room of the White 
House by strumming on the gor- 
geous, gilded concert grand. 


ef & 


Mrs. Truman got her first sam- 
ple of the arduous obligations of 
the nation’s first families at in- 
augural functions Jan. 20. For lit- 
erally hours she stood beside Mrs. 
Roosevelt to greet more than 25004 
people. 

Although Mrs. Roosevelt showed 
Mrs. Truman a trick of knee-flex- 
ing to spare her fatigue, the new 
Vice President’s wife found the 
occasion exhausting. Recent signs 
indicate that Mrs. Truman ‘may 
take the role of First Lady—as it 
was known before 1933—in stride. 

Apparently she’s become accus- 
tomed to being ranking guest at 
férmal and semiformal! functions. 
Blessed with a good memory for 
faces, she tries to remember the 
hundreds of unfamiliar ones she 
has encountered recently. She’s 
been seen at the capital’s smart 
gathering places with various 
groups. 

The week of inauguration, Mrs. 


White 


MRS. BESS WALLACE TRUMAN 
..» SHE HAS ALWAYS BEEN HER 
HUSBAND'S CLOSEST ADVISER. 


later telephoned this reporter to 
offer more information which she 
thought might be useful. 

Last night the wife of the new 
President sent no answer to a re- 
quest for an interview. 

Yet she may be willing to re- 
ceive the press occasionally, if 
not as Trequently as did Mrs. 
Roosevelt, who established the 
precedent of a First Lady’s news 
conferences. Women reporters re- 
call that the morning after Mr. 


Truman not only answered at 
length reporters’ questions, but 


Truman was nominated for the 
vice-presidency, his wife held her 
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PRESIDENT HARRY S. TRUMAN, HIS WIFE AND 2\-YEAR-OLD DAUGHTER, MARY MARGARET, PHOTO- 
WON THE DEMOCRATIC NOMINATION FOR VICE-PRESIDENT. 


GRAPHED AT THE TIME HE 


first news conference in a Chi- 


| cago hotel room. 


But let no one expect Bess Wal- 


lace Truman, or any other First 
| Lady, 


to be a second Eleanor 
Roosevelt. 


Although fewer people may have 
access to the First Lady, the White 
House from now on Is likely to be 
the scene of many parties among 
the college crowd at George Wash- 
ington University and young serv- 
icemen. 


Margaret, frequently called 
“Baby” by her father, is a popular 
member of Pi Beta Phi sorority 
chapter, is active in college mu- 
sical organizations and events and 
does not lack for fun. She as- 
pires to a musical career. Her 
soprano voice has been heard in 
summer season productions of the 
Denver Opera Company. 


Still, it’s an even bet that Mary 
Margaret Truman may be the 


White House bride sinag President 
Wilson’s time. Aspirants for her 
hand—or economists—might like 
to know that her father has 
taught her to account for her 
every penny. 


first President’s fe inch to be a 


* 

The Trumans used to spend long 
summer vacations at their home 
in Independence, Mo., built by 
Mrs. Truman’s grandfather, That 
may not be so feasible now. 

As a youngster, Harry 8S. Tru- 
man carried schoolbooks for Bess 
Wallace. They will celebrate their 
twenty-sixth _— anniversary 
in June, 

“Bess, my wife,” Truman once 
said, “is the only girl with whom 
I ever kept company. We went 
to Sunday School together.” 

The Trumans were married on 
June 28, 1919, shortly after he had 
returned from the war, a major 
and a veteran of St. Mihiel and 


the Argonne. Through his career, 
they have made their permanent 
home at Independence, 18 miles 
from Grandview, home of his 91- 
year-old mother with whom he 
visits at every spare minute at 
home. 

Their Washington home has al- 
ways been a modest five-room 
apartment on Connecticut avenue, 
the care of which kept Mrs. Tru- 
man busy along with her work 
as her husband’s secretary, and 
her volunteer work at the Wash- 
ington VU, S. O. 

As the wife of the President 
and mistress of the White House, 
a great deal of Mrs. Truman’s 
way of living will be changed of 
necessity. She may no longer be 
a housewife or her  husband’s 
“chief adviser,” but without a 
doubt, thee Missouri-born First 
Lady will remain, as she _ has 
always been, his partner and 
closest friend. 


The New Films -:- 5 ject cola 


IRLS, that man who brings 
(5 ov the squeal in you is back 

again. The reference is to 
Van Johnson, who opened yester- 
day at LOEW’S in BETWEEN 
TWO WOMEN. The title, ob- 
viously designed for the female 
trade, has little to do with the 
story, another in the familiar Dr. 
Gillespie series, in which Lionel 
Barrymore plays the old doctor 
and Johnson plays the young doc- 
tor. 

The two women referred to in 
the title might be Gloria De Haven 
and Marilyn Maxwell. Well put 
together, with blonde overall ef- 
fects, Gloria plays a patient of 
Dr. Johnson whose ailment is that 
she can't bring herself to eat. It 
turns out that there’s a conflict 
between her conscious and her 
subconscious selves. Young Dr. 
Johnson spends a good deal of 
time looking at her with those 
great big beautiful eyes, and smil- 
ing at her with that great big 
beautiful mouth, and explaining 
the conflict to her. His heart, 
though, is the other girl, and 
Gioria’s purely business. Marilyn, 
representing, one may suppose, 
what the press agents might call 
“every woman in the audience,” 
rumples and musses Van up in 
the psychological clinches, but 
he's a dear and stands still for it. 
Besides, as anybody can plainly 
see, she’s quite mad about him. 

Keenan Wynn, the comedian, 
has a nice bit of work, and gets 
quite a laugh when, in his capac- 
ity as a night club master of 
ceremonies, he arranges a big 
public kiss between Van and Mari- 
lyn and then, as the night club 
audience shows the usual signs 


of attention, lets out with the 
grandfther of all bored yawns. 
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é6¢ HUNDERHEAD—SON OF 
Trurcxa,” now at the FOX, 
is a sequel to “My Friend 
Flicka,” a horseflesh-and-Roddy 
McDowall opus of several years 
5 Roddy, considerably grown 
now, is in the sequel. Preston 
Foster and Rita Johnson are 
again with Roddy, as is the old 
mare, Flicka herself. There’s a 
new horse in the cast playing 
Thunderhead, and a bunch of 
other horses, mares mainly, work- 
ing briefly here and there as ex- 
tras, 


It is about Thunderhead, of 
course, that the present picture, in 
Technicolor, revolves. The story 
takes Thunderhead from the time 
he’s a baby white colt to the time 
when, by a strange coincidence, 
the director’s ready to yell the 
final “cut,” or maybe “whoa.” 
Thunderhead whips Albino, the 
outlaw king of the range, and be- 
comes the king of the range him- 
self. He'll become an outlaw him- 
self, you surmise, as you see him 
going off into the big blue beyond 
—horizon, I mean—but he won't 
be a BAD outlaw. 


Just before he goes off to the 
aforesaid bbb, he is ° thoughtful 
enough to return to Foster all the 
mares (and a few more) Albino 
filched from the rancher over the 
years. He must have known that 
Foster was practically broke and 
needed those mares. But where 
do you suppose a horsej even a 
Twentieth-Century Fox! horse, 
learned so much about money? 

The picture should appeal quite 
strongly to children. 


SPRING (LEANING 


Calls for 


ABSORBS DIRT 


He BALLZNNAGIC 


CLEANS WALLS LIKE / 
NOTHING ELSE WILL. 


IN WASH 


ABSO ware 


Lifts Out Dirt 


re 4 A PLEASURE,” at the 
Jampassanor, stars Sonja 
Henie in another ice-skating 
dain’. Chief variation to her oth- 
er ice-skating films is that this 
one’s in Technicolor. Color, how- 
ever, at least so far as this re- 
viewer can see, helps the luscious 
Marie McDonald, who plays the 
“heavy” in the picture, much more 
than it does Miss Henie. Michael 
O’Shea, who’s coming right along 
in pictures as a leading man with 
personality and acting ability, 
plays Sonja’s sweetie. Sonja does 
a straight dance number with Don 
Loper as one of the non-skating 
high lights of the film. 


O’Shea, going to the story, 
plays a champion ice-hockey play- 
er who’s always in trouble due 
to excessive drinking habits. 
When he punchegs”a referee dur- 
ing the course of a game, he is 
barred for life from competition. 
Sonja has faith in him. She gets 
him to switch to the show busi- 
ness side of skating. He tries to 
quit drinking, but Marie, who has 
well-worked-out plans designed to 


yvseparate O’Shea from La Henie 


and get him for herself, won’t let 
him. 


The dialogue between O’Shea 
and Marie is the niftiest part of 
the picture, matching the Techni- 
color for color. 


Second at the. houses are 
HITCHHIKE TO HAPPINESS, 
with Al Pearce, if you like Al 
Pearce, at the FOX, and three 
DISNEY CARTOONS, and who 
doesn’t like Disney cartoons, at 
the AMBASSADOR. 


To keep beets from “bleeding,” 
cook them in their skins with part 
of the stems attached. Skins will 
slip off easily after cooking. 


Your Stars 


By Marion Drew 


WHAT TO EXPECT TOMORROW 
Sun in Aries, 


General Teendencies — The day 


should be good, maybe not quite 
as good as you expected, but still 
above average. You can enjoy 
pleasant times in the afternoon 
and evening, with something un- 
usual or unexpected due to visit 
you. This can be small or large, 
according to your general way of 
doing things. Money matters look 
better than before, and there is a 
Slight chance that you will see 
some old friend or visit some loca- 
tion which you have neglected or 
forgotten for quite a while. 


If Tomorrow is Your Birthday. 

You are a member of the group 
which is to be influenced by the 
planet Saturn during the next 12 
months, and Saturn has never 
been noted for gayety or charm. 
It has other virtues, and you can 
find courage, force of character 
and high ideals among them. Be 
careful of your interests during 
the months of September and 
October; November should see you 
in a more productive phase. 


Tomorrow’s Watchword 
—Watching some children the 
other day, their parents believing 
in no punishment and no restric- 
tions upon natural impluses, I 
wondered what the old lawmakers 
would have said. “Honor thy fa- 
ther and thy mother—” that is all 
nonsense, apparently, likewise the 
Chinese saying, “One may not 
flout one’s mother, even though 
she be a beggar.” To my mind, 
lack of self-control is never at- 
tractive whether found in young 
or old, 


Hs 

Tron spun-rayon rene 4 when 
almost dry and press them on the 
wrong side to prevent marks from 


ADVERTISEMENT 


the iron and a shiny surface, 


YOU CAN’T BUY 


Wipe out the bread box daily 


more in aspirin than the assurance of 


_ quality and purity guaranteed when you 


“buy St. Joseph Aspirin. Take it to ease 
simple headache and cold’s achey mus- 
cles. Demand St. Joseph Aspirin, world’s 
largest seller at 10c. 100 tablets only 35c. 


| OFFICE 


Equipment 


Phone CH. 
St. Louls 


and wash and scald it at least 
once a week, 


DOES YOUR CORSET 


BELONG ON 
SOMEBODY ELSE? 


Your corset is the right size... yes, but 
what about the fit? Two women of the 
same size seldom have the same propor- 
tions, Turn to Charis. . . the Corset that 
considers ALL your measurements. 
AGraduate Charis Cor- 

setiere prescribes your 

corset from as many 2s 

77 different models in a 


REFRESH TIRED EYES 


a hog ~ feel tired . 
. bathe 


size. No wonder Charis 
cradles every curve of 
your body, makes you 
look more youthful. 


iT MUST GWE THE RIGHT 
SUPPORT, OR CHARIS 
WON'T LET YOU WEAR fT? 


MARRIAGE LICENSES. 
Junie Hanks 2345 #8. Oth 
Flossie Broyles 229 Sidney 
Charlie Smith 3104 Laclede 
Mrs. Lore B. Hodge — — —— 3035 —— 
Robert L. Macdonald — yton 
Mrs. Ruth M. Horning — —5707 “Mer — 
Joseph F. Kircher — — — 727 Dover 
Rita M. Schilling — — —~ 4608 Newport 
Willlam G. De Mars —— -——S. Milwaukee, Wis 


Jean M. McDermott — ~—— — 2806 Norwood 
David M. 


Cooper ——- — — —FEast St. Louis 
Betty J. Holt —— — — — 41725 8. lith 
Everett Parks Jr. — — —— — 1209A Lami 
Grace Robinett — — — ~——-2621A Hadley 
George E. Nielson — -— -—— Brookfield, Il 
Elizabeth A. Voss — —— ——4716 McPherson 
Albert G. Grosch — — — 1023 Theobold 
Eileen M. McLaughlin — Atlantic City, N. J 
Walter C, Sharp — — — -—-—S5O72A Enright 
Esther B. Prince— — — 4633 Westminster 
Eugene G. Koeller — — —— —4142 Labacie 
Ethel M. Deddens — — —- — 3809 Melba 
James F, Lynch Dupo, Il 
Mary E. Eddlewan— ~~ — —8686A Oriole 
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BIRTHS RECORDED. 

Important to parents of ehildren born in 
Greater St. Louls. If your names do not ap 
per in the birth column within two weeks after 
the birth of your child, call the physician or 
midwife and insist that a record be sent to 
the Board of Vital Statistics, Room No. 10, 
Municipal Courts we 7 

YS. 

and V. Lamar, 385 Cleveland. 
and M. Soto, 1435 8. 9th, 
and R. Tani, Maplewood. 
and F. Colvin, 1734 Chouteau. 
and A. Kelly, 3843 West Florissant. 
and E. Mueller, Kimmswick, Mo. 
and M. Buechel, 4814 Terrace. 
and M. Taylor, 8216A Alabama. 
and A. Studdard, Lemay. 
and J. Ayers, Lemay. 
and E. Smith, 6842 Seanlan. 
and M. Westhus, 3616 Winnebago. 
and M. Winkeler, 4187 — 
and BK. Harrington, Lem 
and C. Sparks, 2828 a 
and V. Collier, 2703 8. 9th. 
. and DPD. Schulte, 2308 Farrar. 
- and F, Rowton, Lemay. 
- and A. Crowder, 2604 Park. 
and C, Streb, 1414 Benton. 
and E. Neal, 3333 N. 14th. 
and F. Kelly, University City. 
and B. Dewell, Overland. 
- and R. HKowden, Webster Groves. 
. and M. Pryce, 1910 Tower Grove. 

and M. Johnston, Ferguson. 


IRLS. 

M. Wayne, 1629 Love Joy. 

E. Anderson, 4221 California . 
“s c st ete Lemay. 

‘orkery, 4205 Fiad. 

+4 @ichiake’ 4357 Gannett. 
and G., Letse, Lemay. 
and M. Madden, 3958 Folsom. 
and M. Neralich, 2808A Meramec, 
and [ McNeely, Affton. 
and Grodzensky, 4250 Neosho, 
and Slattery, 2751A Lafayette. 
and Fortwengler, Lemay. 
and Bielicki, 4622 Virginia. 

. and L. Shilling, 4135 Elchelberger. 
and N. Sewell, 1052 N. Vandeventer. 
and Lograsso, 1830A N. Jefferson. 
and Morgan, SS814A Lotus, 
and James, Warson Woods, 
and Radford, 1220 Hickory. 
and . Wiitse, Richmond = Heights. 
and H. 4362 Chouteau. 
and A, East St. Louis, 
and C€, 5979 Wells. 
and L, Vallev Park. 
and N. 1025 Cass. 


BURIAL PERMITS. 
Richard B. DuBois, 1, Kirkwood. 
Clara B. Hood, 73, Kirkwood. 
Jacob Minchen, 47, Houston, Tex. 
Emma M. Stephensmeier, 57, 4521 Clarence. 
Elizabeth Trinkey, Broadway. 
Hugo M. Burke, Garfield. 
Hattie Wilson, 71, 1121A O'Fallon. 
Joseph Mitchell, 80, 5800 Arsenal. 
| John W. Owens, 54, 3244 8S. Grand. 
Louis Mussler, 80, 4355 Gannett. 
Finas Lewis, 64, 5800 Arsenal. 
Rachel Belt, 53, 2600 Glasgow. 
Bertha M. Dietrich, 77, 5602 Clemens. 
Mary A. Connelly, 77, 1929 Wright. 
Sam Packman, 69, 5736 Westminster. 
Marie Six, 62, 910A Carroll. 
Fred Koch, 57, 
Felclte Argusi, 64, 
Henry Campubel), 
ltose Shafer, 73, 
Ignatz Scherf, 66, 803 Wilmington, 
Georg. Wade 60 4007 Cook. 
John H. Meer, 53, 5: ". Maffitt. 
Elizabeth Schuetze, 75, 4521 §8t. 
Alabama E. Olds, 75, 2322 8. 1 
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and 
and 
and 
and 
and 


Bivenue, 
Gibbs, 
Thomas, 


Chestnut. 
1438 Grand. 


2th. 


DIVORCES GRANTED. 
Edward from Elfrieda Hiemenz. 
Elva from Charles Wheeler, 
Ethel from Carl Anstine, 


Ralph from Faster Cohna, 
James from Gladys Atistin. 
Irene from Marvin Hershenzon. 
Minnie from Delmar Jeffers. 
Margaret from Ewald Brockmeyer. 
Ada from Scott Allender. 
Ruby from George Wagner. 
Lillian from Fred Rau. 
Dorothy from Marvin Hansen, 
Anna from Joseph Fitzwater. 
Van Henry from Rutha Hywes. 


550 630 770 850 


is 
20 1230 


Programs on the broadcast band 
scheduled for today include: 


4 P. M. 


K80—WHEN A GIRL MARRIES. 
KBUO-——Bong Shop. KMOUOX-——The 
Dalighter. KWK-—News: Records. WwEW 
~«News; Industry 4 ah WIiL-—News; 
Platter Parade. KXOK—News; Music Boz. 
‘15 KSD-——PORTIA FACES LIFE. 
KMOX—Young Dr. Malone. 

1:30 KSD—JUST PLAIN. BILL 
KFUO—tThe Reading Circle. KMOX— Talk. 
WEW-——Home Serenade. WHIUL-—News; Tea- 
time Tunes. KXQK— Frank Farrell. 

:45 KSD—FRONT PAGE FARRELL. 
KFUO—Children’s Program. KMOX-~—Rhap- 
sody in Rhythm. KWK-~— News From Reu- 
ters. KXOK—-Hop Harrigan, 


5 P. M. 


KSD—-ASSOCIATED PRESS NEWS; SALON 
MUSIC 


KFUO—News. KMOX — News KWK— 
The Smoothies. WEW—News. WIL— 
KXOK—tTerry and the 

715 KSD—MARTHA MEARS AND THE 

SONS OF THE PIONEERS. 

KFUO—Victory Gardens, Margaret Pinkus. 

KMOX—Jimmy Carroll Sings. Ww 

Superman. WEW-—tTreasury Salute. WIL 

Oldtimer Revue. KXOK—Dick Tracy. 

56:30 KSD—ASSOCIATED PRESS NEWS. 
KFUO-—The Open Bible, KMOX——BRen 
Feld Show. KWK-—Tennessean Jed. WEW 
-——Sports Review. WiL-—News; Baseball 
Digest. KXOK-—Jack arene. 

45 oc ee cu 

World To- 


; WwEw— 
L — Springtime. 


5 


Grandpappy 
KX 


OK—News; Sports. 


6 FP, mM. 


KSD——NEWS AND SPORTS: 
and Harold Grams. 
KFUO — Evening Concert. 

KWK-——News, 


J. Roy Stockton 


KMOX -— 
Wile—Dance Or- 
. KXOK—Lone Ranger. 

6:15 KSDO——NEWS OF THE WORLD: Robert 
St. John and other NBC Correspondents. 
KMOX— Music in the Air. KWK—Records. 

WIL—- Weather: Onward and Upward. 

6:30 KSO—JULIE O'NEILL AND COM- 
PANY, Freddie Beggeman, the K8D Orches- 
tra directed by Russ Dav 
KMOX-——Friday on Broadway. WIL 
News, Rhythm Intermezzo. KXOK—W. . 
Wills, comment. 

6:45 KSD—H. V. KALTENBORN, comment. 
WIL—tTreasury Salute. KXOK—Bobby 
Swain’s Orchestra. 


7 P. Mz. 


KSO—-HIGHWAYS IN MELODY: Paul La- 
valle’s Orchestra. Guest: Thomas L. Thomas. 
KFI News. KMOX—Aldrich famil-. 
KWkK—News. WEW—News, concert. WIL 
Concert Master. KXOK-——Stars of Today. 

7:15 KFUO—tToday in Sports. KWK 
Drama; Capital Dome. WEW — Sacred 
Heart Program 

7:30 KSD—DUFFY’S TAVERN, with Ed 
‘‘Archie’’ Gardner, Matty Malneck’s Or- 
chestra. 

KFUO—Grace Notes. KMOX—Adventures 

of the Thin Man. KWK—Freedom of Op- 

portunity. WiIL—News; Rationing Reporter. 
Your FRI, 

WIL 


KXOK—Thid Is 
7:45 KFUO—-League of Women Voters. 
—-Dance Time. 
7:55 KMOX—BilIl Flenry comment. 


KSDO——-WALTZ TIME. ‘ 
KFUO—Bible Study. KMOX—It Pays to 
Be Ignorant. KWK—Gabriel Heatter. WIL 
—~Meet the Band. KXOK—Famous Jury 


Trials. 
8:15 KWK — Real WIL — Trade 
Winds Tavern. 
8:30 ~~ pat Be Announced. 
KMOX—-FEileen Farrell and Concert Orches- 
KWK-——Double or Nothing. WiLe— 
Rocking Chair Time. OK 
Brandwynne's Spotlight 
Teller. 
8:45 WIL—Cancer Society Talk. 


Stories. 


KX 
Band; Story 


— aa 
KSD—AMOS 'N’ ANDY. 
KMOX — Durante-Moore Show. KWK 
Boxing Bout. WIL—Harlem Rhythm. KXOK 
~-Sammy Kaye's Varieties. 
9:15 WIl—lJive “InterInde. 
9:30 KSO—BILL STERN’S SPORTS NEWS- 
REEL. Guest: Paul Whiteman 
KMOX—Stage Door Canteen: Red Barber, 
Victor Moore, William Gaxton, Lena Horne. 
WIL-——News;: Sparklers. KXOK—The Doc- 
tors Talk It Over 
9: Fs a ared A. JOHNSTON, president of 
U. S$. Chamber of Commerce: **Cancer 
ig Bad Business.’’ 
KWK—Dance Rand. 


WIl-—Musical] Etch- 
ings. 


KXOK—Nancy Evans, songs. 


KSD—THE SUPPER CLUB, 
Block, M. C., Perry Como, 
chestra. 

KMOX—Archbis hop John J, 
~ nde "IL-—Sports 


with Martin 
Ted Steele's Or- 


Glennon. KWK 
Final. KXOK 


——Ne 
10:15 KSD—MUSIC OF MANHATTAN, 
KMOX—— News. KWK-—Fulton Lewis Jr. 
a 8 R. P. M. Club. KXOK—Don 
é) 
10: ae KSD—ASSOCIATED PRESS NEWS. 
KMOX—Starlight Serenade: Ton Tunes. 
KWK—News: Bernie Cummins’ Orchestra. 
Wil-—Weather; News: Music. KXOK 
Honored Music. 
10:45 KSD — DR. ROLAND G. USHER, 


comment. 
KMOX—-Feature 
sic. 


Parade; 
WIL—Mu 


. 


KSD — associates PRESS NEWS; IT’S 


TIME TO D 
KMOX——News; Music Hour. KWK—News: 
_KXOK—News; Freddy Martin’s Or- 


Music. 
one 
11:15 WK—Music. 

11:20 KSO--MA, SMITH GOES TO TOWN 
11:30 KSD——ASSOCIATED PRESS NEWS; 
Jose Bethancourt’'s Orchestra. 
KWK—Dance Orchestra: News. 
Russ Morgan's Orchestra: News, 
11:45 KSD—LEE SIMS, Pianist. 


12 MIDNIGHT 


“ee — ASSOCIATED PRESS NEWS: Let’s 
ance 
KMOX— Victory Patrol 
Music: New 
12:30 KSD—-ASSOCIATED PRESS NEWS; 
Dance usic. 
KMOX— Victory Patrol: 
12:55 NSD ASSOCIATED. PRESS NEWS. 


Rusty Marion. 


News. 


Daytime Tomorrow on 
Local Stations 


5:00 A. M. 
| KS0-——-ASSOCIATED PRESS NEWS; MORN- 


ING MELODIES. 
KMOX—Country Journal; Hillbillies; News. 
KXOK—Charle@ Stookey’s Town and Country 
5:15 KSO—RISE AND Bs ota 
te ne progr 
6:30 KSO — AS SOCIATED PRESS 
NOVELTIES IN RHYT 
KXOK—Ozark Rambler 


NEWS; 


5:45 KSD—MORNING HYMNS, 


Editor's | 


FOR WEATHER REPORTS | 
Tune to KSD 


At 6, 6:45, 7:45, 8:30 and I! A. M., 
12:30, 5:30, 10:30 and tt P. M., 
and 12 Midnight. 


aang ae ne 


NEWS AND COMMENT 
ON KSD 
5, 5:30, 6:00 Outstate news, 
6:45, 7, 7:45, 8:30, 9, 11 a, m., 12 
and 12:30 noon, 5, 5:30, 6, 6:15, 


6:45, 10:30, 11, 11:30 p. m,, 12 
midnight, 12:30, 12:55 a. m. 


/ 


LISTER TO 
H. V. KALTENBORN’S 
News Comment 
on KSD 
Monday Through 
Friday at 6:45 p. m., 


DR. ROLAND G. USHER 
News Analyst 


Monday Through Friday 
At 10:45 P. 


KFUO—Hymns. 


M. 

KSD—ASSOCIATED PRESS NEWS. 
KWK—News; Music. WEW-——-News; Mu 
sical Clock. RKXOK~~News; Ozark Ram: 
blers. 

6:15 KSO—WAKE UP TO MUSIC. 
KMUX—News; Markets. KXOK— Ramblers 
tyi® Flashes. 

6:30 MOX—wWade Ray's Gang. EK 
Sitbalien Nef ai Markets. KXOK 
—Town and Cou 

6:45 RS D~ ASSOCIATED PRESS NEWS. 
KFUO — News. KMOX-—— Farm Program. 
WEW—News; Grandpappy Jones. 

6:52 KM OX—Newn. 


KSO—NEWS COMMENT: ' FARM NEWS. 
KF UUO—Meditation. KMOX—News. KWK 
—Hillbillies.s WEW — News; Grandpappy 
Jones. — _ —— Club KXOK— 
News; wn and Coun 

7:15 KBD RICHARD LIEBERT, 
KFUO—Hymns. Lt — Ozark 
KWK—HMilitary 

7:30 roa eaveitin ‘ROUNDUP. 
KFUO—Through tne “‘_— pot gg =f 
Cantrell. rE ds. 

— News; 


organist. 
Varieties. 


Ww Ww 
od gag Club KXOK——United 
Nations 


ew 
745 KS D—-ASSOCIATED PRESS NEWS. 
KFUO—Chapel. KMOX—News. K 

News. WEW—-Gecred Heart Program. 


B A. , 
KSO—-HITS AND ENCORES. 
KFUU—News; Morning Salute EMOX— 
Samuel Jehnson, comment. KWwK— 
;. WEW—News. Wii: — Breakfast 
. KXOK—Dreakfast Club. 
8:15 KMOX—Texas Kangers. WEW—They 
Buy. KXOK— News. 


8:30 500 ene PRESS NEWS. 
KF UU— News. KMOX — Breakfast Pro- 
gram. ee oe Jones. WIL— 
News xXOK—~Breakfast Club. 

8:45 Re ATRICTLY MUSICAL. 
KFUO——Console Varieties. KWK-—News. 
WIlL--—Tropical Tempos. 

8:55 KMOX—News. 


9 
ea ae OP cLopies. 
FUO—U. 8. Marines. KMOX — Youth 
a Parade. KWK-—Easy Listening. WEW 
—News; Tune Smiths. —— 
KxoO K——What's Cooking: New 
9: tA KSD—-BOB ARMSTRONG. “AND COM- 


ANY. 

KFU a a epee of History. WEW—Music 
for Toda 

9:30 KSD—-SONGS BY FRANK CONNORS. 
KFUO—Beside Still Waters. KMOX-——Mar) 
Lee Taylor. KWK—Musie: sews. WEW— 
Records. WIL-—News; Music. KXOK—Land 
of the Lost 

9:45 KS0—_THE BANDS PLAY ON. 
KF UO—Themes of the Ages. KWK—Meet 
Me in 8t. Louls. WEW— Marketa, 
— Weather ean ca Rhythm. 


KSD—JAMBOREE. 
KFUO—Music of the Masters. 
Warren Sweeney, comment; Let’s 
KWK—Records. WEW—News . 
Hour. WIL—Hollywood Brevitie. 


—S8o It Can’t Happen to You 

10:15 WIL-—aAl Trace Re KxoK— 
News for Young America 

10:30 KSO—SMILIN’ ED. MeCONNELL. 
KFUO—Fashions and Fabrics. KMOX— 
The Billle Burke Show. i aiitiaananea Reo- 
ords. KXOK—RBetty Moo 

10:45 KSD—BROADCAST. OF MEMORIAL 


KXOK— 


DINNER HONORING JUDGE RIDGE 
IN KANSAS CITY POSTPONED 


KANSAS CITY, Mo., April 13 
(AP).—Kansas City was stunned 
today by the unexpected death of 
President Roosevelt. All political 
meetings and many social events, 


Judge Albert A. Ridge, recently 
named U. S. District Judge for 
Western Missouri, were postponed. 

Judge Ridge, nominated for the 
Federal judgeship by President 
Roosevelt, and political leaders 
had met at the Hotel Muehlebach 
last night for the dinner. 
Ridge quietly called for attention. 

“Gentlemen, we can’t go on here 
tcnight;” he said. “I have asked 
the hotel in my own name to can- 
cel the dinner. We'll just cance! 
everything.” The Waiters’ Union 
members, called to serve the ban- 
iquet, declined to accept pay for 
| their services. 


including a testimonial dinner for | 


Judge | 


SERVICE FOR PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 
FROM SOLDIERS’ MEMORIAL. 
KFUO—Bible Quiz and Spelling Bee. 
KXOK—Lois Long. 
| KSD—ROOSEVELT 


A. M. 
MEMORIAL _ SERVICE 


kf, ma wan 


KXOK— 


EVERGREENS 


Come and get them while they. last. 
We are cleanin off our Imperial 
nurseries; 3 to ft. trees for only 
$1.50. We will load them in your 
car at Old Orchard gardens, 724 F 
Big Bend rd. (1% miles south - 
Manchester rd.), Webster Groves. 
WE. 7470. 


FOR A GARGLE 


une ODARA 


TEASPOON TO GLASS WARM WATER 
MONEY- BACK GUARANIEFE 


At Drug & Department Stores 


(Also on KXOK). 
KMOX—Theater of Today. KWK—News: 
Records. WEW—News; Novelettes, WIL 
—What Is Your War Job? KXOK—Town 
and Country Spotlight. 
11:15 KFUO—News. KWK-—Records. WEW 
They Clive, 
They Olve, XOK—News, 
30 Ne DmeaTCANTIC SPOTLIGHT. 
KF UOQ-——Lindenwood College. KMOX—-tare 
Over Hollywood. WIL-—News; Red Cros 
Program. WEW—Women's Ways Today. 
XxOK—Your Home and Garden. 
wEWw— 
Capers. 


ll: 


kK 
11:45 KFUU—Nutrition Council. 
Little Show; Marketa. W 
12 NOON, 
KSD—-ASSOCIATED PRESS NEWS; Midday 
Melodies; Sunday Post-Dispateh Resume 
KF UO—Devotional Music. KMUX x—<Hana 
Central Station. KWkK—Newa, 
News. L—Pistter Parade. KXOK— 


News, 

12:15 KSD—MUSIC FOR YOUR BLOOD. 
KFUO — Moments With God, KMOi— 
Ra Top ome. wad nt ann ny 

WEW— Markets. OK— blers. 

12: oe KOO ASSOCIATED PAESS news. 

N Farm. — 
KXOK—Ocs:x Ramblers. 
12: 5 “kSO—WAR TELESCOPE; Jeha 


Va 

KFU O—fParm Front KWK—News; Health 

Talk. KXOK—Narnblers: News. 

1 P. uM. 

K80-—MUSICANA, 

KF UQG—Musie Appreciation Hour. EMOX-— 
KWK-——Red Cross Reporter. W 
Marines at War. WIL-—In Beh 
Uncle Sam. KXOK—American 


News. 
ae News: 
of 


X—Dr. O. E. Norton, comment. 
Dance Orchestra. Ew — The 
Si natin” Tree. Wil-—Songs by Bing Crosby. 
KXOK—Song in th 
:30 KSD—SALUTE 10 ‘JEROME KERN. 
KMOX-——Report to the Nation. » KWK— 
lice Quartet. WEW-—Catholie Choirs. 
~—— News: Records. KXOK—lJIt's ao Hit. 
1:45 KW K—George Sterney's Orchestra. WEW 
~——Hasten the Day 


. oa 
KSD——ORCHESTRAS OF THE NATION, fea- 
turing the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 
KFUO-——Listener'’s Yigest. MO 
duction Urgeny Program. 
Halloraa, WEW—News: Music. 
Police Releases; Neighborhood Program. 
KXOK—News; Senior Swing. 
2:15 KFUO—Musical Relaxation. KMOXxX— 
Music; Medical Bociety. 
2: 30. KFUO—News. KMOX —— Public Affsira 
WK-—Les Elgart’s Orchestra. Wll-—News; 
The Handwagon. KXOK-——The Fitsgeraids. 
2:45 KFUUG—Tomorrow’s World; Busines m 
Review. ace Eves of Victory 
KSO—SONGS FOR SATURDAY. 
KFUO — Piano Caprice. EMOX — News; 
Piano Recital, KWK—Records. EXOK-~— 
News; Saturday Symphony. 
3:15 KSD—WORLD OF SONG. 
KFUO—Chester Bowles of the OPA. 
KMOX—tTalk. 
3:30 KSO—TALKS BY PRESIDENT DODDS 
a PRINCETON AND SEN. SMITH OF 
J., on ‘‘The Road to Peace.’ 
KFU O— Women ‘or Today. KMOX—Agige- 
oe 
145 tsp uuUsiC ON DISPLAY. 
KFUO—PFaithful Words. 


KS80-—G RAND HOTEL. 
KFUO—Song Shop. KMOX—Philadel hia 
Symphony Orchestra. KWK—N 
ords. WIL—P latter res 
News: A Date With the Duk 

4:30 KSD—JOHN Ww. VANDERCOOK, Com- 


ment. 
KFUO—Reading Circle KWEK — Records. 
WIL—News: Teatime Tunes. 

4:45 KSO—AMERICA UNITED. 
KFUO—Children's Program KwK—Dis- 
patch From Reuters. WEW-——Home Sere- 


nade. 
5 P. MM. 
KSD—ASSOCIATED PRESS NEWS: SCOTT 
FIELD BROADCASTER, Col. Frank Eschen. 
KF UG-—— News, KMOX —News. wR 
Coast Guard Entertains. WII—Footlight 
Favorites, KXOK — Vladimir Brenner, 
wc 
; KSO—! SUSTAIN THE WINGS. 
+ Feo 6 Boe Security KMOX—People’s 
Platform. KWK-—Songs by Crosby; News. 
WEW—News. WIL-—Oldtimer Rerue. KXOK 
~The Fighting AAF. 


WATER COOLERS 


Electric—8 to 20 gals. per hour. Bubbier- 
type—sold or rented either for new or 
replacement use to concerns MRO rated 
AAI or for replacement use to concerns 
rated AA2 to AAS—PROMPT DELIVERY. 


MIR GUARD COOLER CO. 2°22 Sls <9) 


WASH MACHINE 
4119 GRAVOIS (16) LAciede 6266 


Used Washing Machine’ Parts 


WRINGER ROLLS, 49° 


Bring in Your Old Pert for Semple 


a an, GO. 


(At Chippewe) 
Open 9 A. M. to 6 P.M. Delly 


TAVERN: 


FLOOR WAX 


NON- 
RUB 


Here They Are! 


For Children 
Sizes 12 to 3 
$2.45 to $5.00 


STANLEY- 


Those Ever-Popular 


CASUALS 
$999 ,. $585 


ee 


Plus Airplane Stamp |, 2 er § 


Streamline designing . . . 
comfortable and smart! Soft 
army russet or brown leather 


. . « also WHITE. Sizes 31/2 


SHOE STORES -: 
VISIT YOUR NEAREST STONE 


NBC Programs 
AP NEWS 


COOK'S 


ALSO STORES 


at 


GORE & t 


GLASS TABLE TOPS 


e CUT-TO-FIT YOUR TABLE, DESK, 
VANITY, DRESSER, ETC. 


@ Your Choice of Clear 


@ Extremely Low Cost 
Anyone Can Afford 


PAINTS 


7 NEIGHBORHOOD STORES 


fe) 7275 


IAS ID 


DAY AND NIGHT 


Heg:, 


*% Add ABSO 

when you SOAK 

BOIL or WASH 
CLOTHES 


SAVES SOAP 
and BLEACH 


Marie from John Mellis. 

Laura from Leroy Young. 

Willie from dames Coffee. 

essie from Charles Stone. 

Ned from Maybelle Vicard. 

Ruby from George Depper. 

Clifford from Ada _ Hirsch. 

Noble from Marietta Utterback. 
Mildred from MeDaniel Jarton, 
eee from vse Sl Warren. 
(ema from Oscar Eng 

Stella from Edmund . AJiowghbs 
Rosella from August Kunkel, 


BELLEVILLE 
& ALTON 


W. LOCKWOOD % 


<\MaNcHEsteR Of'1476 
% 


HODIAMONT 


ry 
J 


‘PERSONALIZED 


Kingshighwev 
CORSETRY 


Economical to Use 


4 ox. bottle makes 12 to 
18 popene of spray. 


" Guaranteed by = 
Good Housekeeping 


MTT st 


W. FLORISS 


° 
Charis Distributor of $f. Louis 


340 Arcade Bidg., Chestnut 8457 


550 ON THE DIAL 


Grand A 


#3655 SO. GRAND Bh 2800 OLIVE 


MERA GLIMPSES OF THE FOUR-TERM PRESIDENT 


4 7 J m= * , 
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YOUNG MAN OF DESTINY 


Franklin Delano Roosevelt stands with his bride, Anna 
Eleanor Roosevelt, niece of President Theodore Roose- 
velt, at Hyde Park, N. Y., where they spent their 
honeymoon following their marriage March 17, 1905. 
Through the years of her husband's public service, 
Mrs. Roosevelt won for herself an outstanding position 
in national affairs. 

EL gr % Me 
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FALA BEGS FOR SUPPER jn this picture 


from the White House, the President's Scotch terrier 
Fala begs his master for supper. Fala was a compan- 
ion of the Chief Executive on many of his trips 


through the country, —Associated Press Wirephoto, 


ON 
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1933 Gov. Roosevelt, two-term \ 
chief executive of New York, as ha~ 
assumed the Presidency in 1933. 


-— Associated Press Photo. 


GRANDFATHER rhe President, father of four sons in the nation's armed services, steals a delicious moment 
from cares of state for a Christmas visit with two grandchildren in 1939. The babies are Franklin Roosevelt Ill (left), 
son of Franklin Jr., and Johnny Boettiger, son of John Boettiger and the President's daughter Anna. 


~— Associated Press Wirephoto. 
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1941 ~The burdens of the high- 
est American office and problems of 
a global war, which in December was 
to involve this nation, leave their mark 
on the Chief Executive, who spear- 
headed the preparedness effort. 


Associated Press Wirephotoe, 
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FISHERMAN .of recreation available to Mr. Roosevelt, fishing was a prime diversion. Here he proudly holds 
a rod as son Elliott (left, standing), exhibits a 77-pound tarpon caught off Port Aransas, Tex., May 10, 1937. 
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Mr. Roosevelt beams besides the pool at Warm Springs, Ga., 
for 20 years a haven whose healing waters helped him overcome the handicap of infantile 
paralysis and where he passed away yesterday. Photo was taken in 1925, four years after he 
was stricken. It was here that he established the foundation to aid other sufferers, 


Bim agi ge ae 


COMMANDER IN 
THE FIELD 


The Stars and Stripes wave proud- 
ly as helmeted American fighting 
men meet their commander in 
chief in the field, during President 
Roosevelt's historic visit to a war 
theater in North Africa in Janu- 
ary, 1943, during the Casablanca 
conference. Arrow indicates the 


jeep-riding President. 
e—International News Photo. 


THE PRESIDENT 
AND THE 
MARSHAL 


ee 


Sas 8 
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This intimate photo is a sig- 
nificant commentary on the 
success of the Tehran Con- 
ference of the Big Three, when 
Mr, Roosevelt, Premier-Mar- 
shal Stalin (left} and Prime 
Minister Churchill worked out 
the grand war strategy that 
doomed Hitler's Germany. 
The President and Stalin got 
on famously in this, their first 


meeting. , 
Associated Press Wirephoto, 
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FAMILY PARTY Christmas Da 
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1937 = After four years in’ the 
White House, in which he guided the 
nation through a major depression, 
Mr. Roosevelt looks resolutely ahead. 
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1945 The four-term President 
sits in the White House for his State 
of the Nation broadcast of Jan. 6 in 
which he called for greater sacrifice 
in prosecution of the war. Death de- 
nied him the privilege of witnessing 
the end of the conflict and assuming 
the role in postwar policymaking 
allotted to him. — Associated Press Wirephoto. 


Se: ae ae wt, 


at Hyde Park, one of the President's happiest. From left: Curtis Boettiger, 
years old; Lt. Franklin D. Roosevelt Jr.; bis wife and their 2- year-old son Christopher; Franklin D. Ill; the President, his 


daughter, Mrs. Anna Boettiger, kneeling on the floor with her son Johnny and the John Roosevelts’ 3-year-old son Haven; 
Eleanor Boettiger, 16; Mrs. John Roosevelt, holding daughter Ann, Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt and Lt. John Roosevelt. Col. 


James Roosevelt of the Marines and Brig Gen. Elliott Roose velt were unable to attend. 


~—~Associated Press Wirephoto. PAGE 3¢ 
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Publirhed Every Day—- Weekdays and Sundaus 


BLONDIE—By Chic Young 
| STRUBBERRIES ? ) ‘ 


PAGE 4C 


MAGAZ 


COMIC PAGE 
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FRIDAY 
APRIL 13, 1945 


PRIVATE BREGER—By Dave Breger 


Pave Satya 


STRUBBERRIES }( I'M SO BUSY-- 
TODAY MRS. RUN IN AND 
BUMSTEAD ? /ASK MY HUSBAND 
iF HE'D LIKE 

STRAWBERRIES. 


NEVER JUST NICE, 
PLAIN PEOPLE! 
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OH, PEARL OF THE ORIENT!! HE DIED HAPPILY, | SUPPOSE, A HOW THOSE THEY ‘VE LICKED OFF e. A aes } te 2 
OH, CREAM OF ALL HUMANITY! AFTER ALL,HE TOUCHED ALL THE MOLASSES , 28 ‘ef 2H =... 
AND - LOOK TI- 24 “ . 
THERES SOMETHING ISN 


WE HAVE. BROUGHT BACK MY SUBLIME. SKIN, WHICH 
HORRIBLE UNDERNEATH!! 


A CATS ENJOY 
LAPPING “THAT 
ODDLY SHAPED 
LUM 


THE YOKUM PEASANTS pa 1S SUFFICIENT ECSTASY 
HEAD. * RR. FOR OF 
MOLASSES !! 


ANY ONE LIFETIME. 
TOSS THE HEAD OLT OF 
THE WINDOW, AND BRING 
ME MY JEWELED BACK- | 
SCRATCHER. MY SUBLIME A 
SKIN ITCHES. 


‘ 


“Today's episode was gruelling, but we better get lots of rest for 


tomorrow——I break my leg, you get a touch of double pneumonia 
and little Otis falls into the quarry!” 


\ 


Dan Ka a = 
NANCY—By Ernie Bushmiller 


I DREAD GOING HOME . THESE 
BRAT 1S 


| “I KNEW somethin’ like this would happen, as soon as the 
| captain emphasized about protectin’ one’s rear!” 


HENRY—By Carl Anderson 


I'M BUSY -\ 1 
HENRY ~— HELP 
YOURSELF / 
. s 


IT USED TO BE SUCH 
A PLEASURE TO 
ARRIVE HOME: 


MANDRAKE—By Lee Falk and Phil Davis 
*-- BUT NOW MY LITTLE HE'S DAZED, NARDA. WE'D BETTER 
HOUSE DOESN'T LOOK 


rio ee 

Uy GET HIM OUT OF HERE. ie 
THE SAME TO ME Hy iT | 
ANYMORE “nj | 


‘J 


\ 


WELL>**ASIDE FROM ADDING UM::AH,* COME, CARLYLE; 
MORE INCHES TO YOUR EQUATOR, BH LET'S GOTO MY DEN! 
WHAT ELSE HAVE YOU DONE = 
DURING THE LAST YEAR ?2s**> : : 
**+1S YOUR TRAIN OF AND WHAT DID 
“THOUGHT STILL SIDETRACKED YOU DO WITH THE 
OFF THE MAIN LINE § 3,000,000 AFTER 


NEVER MIND HIS WIFE. WELL, 
WELL/ A NEW PICTURE OF 
OUR DREAM GIRL/ 


_— 


whe 
TA _ |MANDRAKE 4 


EXPLAIN + 
TO ME, IN YOUR 
GREAT WISDOM, 


yyy g-& NO, NO! TAKE HER AWAY! OUT OF] 
MY SIGHT. THE THOUGHT OF SUCH AN | | 
ADORABLE CREATURE BELONGING TO 
, A GUY LIKE YOU iS MORE THAN 
CHARM, EVERYTHING I CAN BEAR. HOW? 
YOU SOLD THE » CHILI, HOW A _ MORTAL MAN COULD : : YY INT G 
“LITTLE LUCY SOUR-PUSS LIKE | Qaim //S | s DESIRE. » 4Y/Wr7jz cea 
GOLD MINE ? FLINT CAN GET ps ~~ ) js Y itt fyyyy ; ’ f- 
rf 


THE GAL WITH MONEY, BEALITY, 


= FINN 


HOW] || ON TOP OF 
‘EM?} || THE EARTH. 
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JANE ARDEN—By Monte Barrett and Russell R 


TOMORROW: UNDERGROUND PICTURES 
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CHIEF WAHOO—By Saunders and W 


eggon 


RUN ALONG WAHOO/ 
‘LL BE BUSY SETTING 
uP FOR SOME 
INTERIOR SHOTS! 


OF COURSE, MRS. NATURALLY, UGH! FIRST THING 
MACBETH WILL TAKE! MRS. ROYAL! WAHOO TEACH You 
I NEVER LET GONNA BE HOW TO 
PENNY OUT HIDE FROM 
OF MY SIGHT/ HYENA / 


Y THAT'LL BE 
 DOVELY, 
PENNY, DEAR! 


AS MAYOR OF THIS CITY 

MAY | WELCOME YOU 

ON THE COMPLETION 
CF YOUR MISSION— 
IT AIN'T OVER 


YET! 
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~ \\KERRY DRAKE—By Alfred Andriola 
a 


Y' MEAN= STITCHES \ I HAVE A HUNCH, 
HAS CONGEALED HiM-) GABBY! BRING 
SELF IN D’ SCHOOL- / THE JANIT 
\ OVER HERE! 


MS BANE / THERE'S A y-YESSIR/ 
KILLER HIDING IN YOUR ) I'VE ONE O’ 
BUILOING/ WE'RE GOING \ME OWN IN 
IN AFTER HIM! BUT THERE ! 
THE CHILDREN MUST 

BE PROTECTED! 


THEN LISTEN CLOSELY! 
I WANT YOU TO TAKE 
THIS MESSAGE TO THE 

PRINCIPAL! 


I'VE GOT TO FIND A BETTER 
HIDING PLACE - WHILE THE JAN- 
ITORS OUT AN THE HALLS ARE 

CLEARS 
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SUNFLOWER STREET—By T. Little and T. Sims 
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AS ALASKA-ANO SOUTH . ; 
AS FAR AS PATAGONIA 


MAYBE IF 
WE STAYS HEAH 
LONG ENOUGH 
IT WILL RAIN ./ 
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ATMAN AND ROBIN—By Bob Kane 
7 CLIPPING ON A HIT-AND-RUN 
DRIVER WHO KILLED A PEDESTRIAN 


~} 
ARE YOU SURE? BUT THIS OF COURSE / DON’T YOU SEE 
LICENSE NUMBER’S THE SOMETHING QUEER ABOUT 
THE SAME AS THE ONE IN | THAT PHOTOGRAPH? IT WAS 
DRIVER WAS \ THE CLIPPING. AND & MADE ESPECIALLY FOR HOW 
CAUGHT, BUT |} ARBORVILLE WAS BLACKMAIL! AND THE § 
BLACKMAILER MUST’VE FIGURE 


LOOK cLosecy WW 
AND YOU'LL SEE THAT) | 
THIS PHOTOGRAPH | 

IS A COMPLETE 


/ 
THAT'S FUNNY. FAKE. 


'T WASN’T { MARTIN'S COLLEGE 
IT REMEMBER T 


OWN. BEEN POMADE / 


SI 
FINES of CHORIN NEAR BERLIN 
THE MARIENSEE TEEMS WITH CROAKLESS FROGS ! 


SCIENTICTS SUGGEST THAT THEIR SILENCE IS CAUSED BY SOME MINERAL 

iN THE WATER- BUT THE INHABITANTS ATTRIBUTE IT TO THE FACT 
THAT IN THE [3™ CENTURY THE TOWNSPEOPLE SUED THE FROGS OF THE 
(AAKJENSEE AND LEGALLY COMPELLED THEM TQ STOP THEIR GRONKNG RACKET 
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SUSIE TOLD EENY AND MINY 
mNOT TO GO To THE CREEK 


AND THEN MINY FELL IN 
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